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December. 
~_ 


Peal, Christmas bells, peal loud and deep ! 
Ring out a merry Christmas chime 

Till darkened eyes forbear to weep, 
And hard hearts glow with love divine. 


In rippling music die away 
With ringing laughter, glad and gay, 
Till rich and full the dark night swells 
With Christmas lights and Christmas bells. 
ELAINE GOODALE. 








FARM «AND + GARDEN = WORK 
DECEMBER, 1888. 





As we write these notes, month by month, while 
we give hints on the practical matters of farm life, 
we keep in mind that the farm is not all a round 
of labor, and that its chief end is not to produce so 
many bushels of this crop and so many pounds of 
that. The great crop of the farm is men and 
women, and, as a beginning, noble, patriotic boys 
and girls, and the work of the farm is but a means 
to this end. The most interesting men we meet 
are those who know the most about Nature, and 
where can one come closer to Nature than on the 
farm? The boy who drops the corn sees the be- 
ginning of a wonderful series of changes until he 
helps husk the ripened ears, and as that ripened 
corn is converted into fattened pigs, he sees more 
wonderful changes, greater than those told in the 
tales for children. There is no place like the farm 
to raise strong and healthy boys and girls, or to 
teach them the why and because of what they 
see about them. Then, again, where are the better 
sentiments of our nature so well developed as in 
farm life? The going out from the old home and 
the coming back on Thanksgiving Day and Christ- 
mas—how dear such reunions are! The life of 
crowded cities has nothing of such sweetness and 
real home affection. So, when we write about the 
work of the farm, can we avoid writing of the farm 
life, a life which should be the highest form of 
civilization, where man comes nearest to Nature, 
and should see how he is indebted to the Creator 
for all that he enjoys. At this Christmas time let 
us think of these things, and lift up our hearts in 
thankfulness for all the good gifts that are ours. 

December Work.—Many regard work as merely 
manual labor. We once knew a large landed pro- 
prietor in Texas, on the Mexican frontier, whose 
business was immense. Occasionally he would 
send for the writer to come and breakfast with 
him, usually about noon. We would find our host 
in bed, with a table at his side, spread with all the 
luxuries that money could provide. Usually we 
learned that this was the third or fourth day of 
his being in bed. He said that this was the only 
way in which he could get complete retirement 
and thus plan his immense business. He kept no 
books, but had a wonderfully long Kentucky head, 
which this retirement in bed allowed him to make 
the most of. Farmers need not go to bed to secure 
time for thought, but the time passed in thinking 
over the past year and planning for the future is 
by no means wasted. 

Permanent Improvements.—When farm labor is 
cheap it is always a good investment. Drainsmay 
be laid if the weather is mild, and timber cut for 
posts and rails for fencing and to be used for fire- 
wood next summer. 
> — 


Live Stock and Poultry. 
Frosted Bits should never be put into a horse’s 
mouth. As the freezing days come on, this matter 


should be kept in mind. 
Grooming should be thoroughly performed on 








every horse at least once daily. Never groom a 
horse in its stall while the horse is eating, but take 
it out for the purpose. Otherwise the dust and 
dirt which fill the air become mixed with the 
horse’s food, making it unpalatable and unwhole- 
some. 

Horses should be kept well shod and sharp while 
they are worked on roads slippery with ice and 
snow. Inattention to this point often costs lame- 
ness and suffering to the horse and loss to its own- 
er. Rub the legs and particularly the heels dry 
with wisps of straw when the horses come in from 
work in rain or snow. Obstinate cases of scratches 
come from neglect of this. 

Soiled Bedding should be kept through the day 
away {rom the stalls. If piled under the mangers, 
the horses are compelled to breathe the offensive 
ammoniacal odors, which are injurious to their eyes, 
lungs and general health. Many a horse has 
learned the habit of pulling on his halter through 
his efforts to get away from the smell of soiled 
bedding. 

Horses and Oxen should be fed upon a fair main- 
tenance, and not allowed torun down. Those which 
are quite idle will do well on hay alone, but all 
animals kept at work should have moderate feeds 
of grain. 

Milch Cows besides generous feeding should have 
a daily carding. Winter dairying, if properly man- 
aged, is often profitable. The saving of the ma- 
nure is not the least profitable item of the business. 

Shelter is indispensable for success in keeping 
stock. If you should pass by the field of a slothful 
man, on a wintry day, and see his cattle humped 
up and shivering around a straw stack or in the 
fence-corners, you will be pretty certain to find 
their owner at the nearest grocery, with a black 
pipe in his mouth, arguing that farming doesn’t 
pay. 

Corn Fodder, if sound and well cured, is excel- 
lent feed for cattle. Where there is any great 
amount of it to feed, it will pay to buy acutter and 
crusher. If fed whole the butts are not only re- 
jected by the cattle but they make very awkward 
work of hauling and spreading the manure. 

Sheep need a good shelter to keep them dry. A 
close, unventilated stable is not as good for them 
as a more open one, provided it protects them from 
rain and snow. 

Breeding Sows should be given comfortable, 
clean quarters with freedom or at least the liberty 
of a yard large enough for moderate exercise. Do 
not let them run with cattle or horses, though. 
They should have generous and plentiful rations of 
bran and other muscle-forming food but not much 
Indian corn or meal. Skim-milk, bran, oil-meal 
boiled to a thin gruel, peas, etc., are good foods for 
them. 

Leaves are of much value as bedding, and if 
saved in the fall will now be appreciated. Nothing 
makes better, sweeter or more useful bedding. 

Gypsum (plaster) spread upon the stable floors 
will keep the air sweet, and increase the value of 
the manure. 

Poultry should be made profitable now by en- 
couraging them to lay. Give a warm mess once a 
day, provide bone meal and animal food and a 
warm place for the layers. 

Take an Inventory of the stock and implements 
on the farm, and if accounts have not previously 
been kept, put down, so far as possible, the out- 
goes and incomes. Begin at once. A good time to 
commence keeping farm accounts is January Ist, 
although some prefer to date the farm year from 
April ist. 

_ > 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

Here, as elsewhere on the farm, the work will be 
greatly modified by the weather, which will some- 
times permit plowing and the setting of trees that 
have been heeled-in, but never plant trees in 
frozen soil. If trees were well heeled-in they are 
perfectly safe, and no temptation of early spring 
weather should lead to an early planting. How- 
ever mild the early days of this month may be, 
we very often find ‘Winter is here” proclaimed 
with suddenness, when all outdoor work comes to a 
stop. Still there will be mild spells when young 
trees may be stiffened by a mound of earth drawn 
up at their base to hold them up against heavy 
winds, and to protect them from rabbits. Shot- 
guns and traps should be used for rabbits, which, 
by the way, afford excellent food, if not for the 
home table, for market. If the cutting of cions 
has been omitted, cut them in a mild time, label 
them properly and store them in sawdust in a cool 
cellar. 


| 





Strawberry Beds.—If not already done, straw- 
berry beds should be covered, when the ground is 
frozen; it is not advisable to do so sooner, as the 
principal object of winter protection is to prevent 
the frequent changes of freezing and thawing, 
more than to keep frost out of the ground. The 
lighter the covering material the better it serves 
its purpose. When salt hay can be obtained it is 
preferable to anything else on account of its free- 
dom from weed and grass seeds, but straw or for- 
est leaves may be used to good advantage. The 
eovering should not be thicker than two inches 
over the plants, and it may be held down by poles, 
cornstalks or soil to prevent it from being blown 
away by the wind. 

Tender Raspberry and Grapevines should be care- 
fully bent down upon the ground, and covered with 
soil. With raspberries it is better to loosen lightly 
the roots on one side of the rows so as to facilitate 
the bending of the canes without breaking them. 

_> 


Market and Kitchen Garden. 


Directions for this month will depend upon the 
condition of the crops. 

Celery, if it has not already been placed in 
trenches, should be put out of danger if the soil 
will allow, and some of it transferred to boxes in 
the cellar for immediate use. 

Cabbages may be covered with their heads down 
in a few inches of earth. 

Roots may be covered with earth in boxes or pits 
to be easy of access. 

Cold Frames must have attention and not get too 
warm nor too cold. The plants should be kept 
dormant. 

Seeds.—Clean and label them, discarding all that 
are of doubtful value. 

Manure.—Save it from every available source. 

Earliness inthe Garden is one of the principal 
objects desired by every professional as well as: 
amateur gardener. Over a large extent of our 
country much can be done toward this end so: 
long as the ground remains open. 

Fall Plowing or Spading pays manifold in heavy 
and cold soils. The ground should be thrown up. 
in narrow lands running with the slope of the sur- 
face, leaving open furrows between them for sur- 
face drainage. Fall plowed land will be drier and 
finer, and often ready two weeks sooner for work- 
ing in Spring than unplowed ground. 

— 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

Keeping Matters in Order is the principal work to- 
be done here. Snow will collect in evergreens, and 
should be shaken out. Open roads and paths with 
a snow plow before the snow hardens. 

Snow Plows.—If there are none on the place 
make them in readiness for the first snow fall. A 
small hand plow, and one large enough for one or 
two horses, will make fun of what is usually hard 
work. Not only the roads and paths over the 
place but the public roads will be apt to be kept in 
good order. 

Spring Flowering Bulbs.—When the ground is 
not frozen, Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus and 
similar bulbs may still be planted with a good pros- 
pect for a brilliant display of flowers next spring. 
When planting so late it is absolutely necessary 
that the soil be perfectly drained, naturally or 
artificially, and that the bulbs after planting be 
well covered so as to keep the ground from freezing 
sodeep as to reach the bulbs. Earlier planted bulbs 
should also receive their winter covering. For this 
purpose nothing is better or more attractive than 
forest leaves over which fresh evergreen branches 
may be placed so as to form a pleasing mound of 
green all winter. 

—<__ 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

Sudden Changes are to be avoided. We assume 
that the plants whether for greenhouse, or the 
window garden, are all in their places. This is a 
season of sudden changes, and we should be ready 
to meet them. In case of sudden cold be ready to 
fire up at once. 

The Night Temperature with window as well as 
greenhouse plants should be ten degrees less than 
that of the day. Give water when needed but not 
otherwise. Keep dust from the leaves, sponging: 
the smooth leaves and showering the others. 

Insects.—Begin the fight with them at the start. 
Hand-picking will do much as will frequent show- 
ering. Fumigate the greenhouse with tobacco- 
smoke weekly, and it will rarely be needed. 
oftener. 
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THE IMPROVED RED-POLLS. 
J. C. MURRAY, IOWA. 
ge 

Red-Polled cattle were brought to America from Norfolk and 
Suffolk counties, England, as early as the seventeenth century. 
They were then called Suffolk Duns, and their descendants may 
still be found in considerable numbers in Vermont, Virginia and 
Mississippi, while from a Red-Polled heifer, brought to Massachu- 
setts in 1847, have descended the Polled or no-horned milking herds 
of that State. The first regular importation of the improved Red- 
Polled cattle was made by G. F. Taber, of Putnam Co., N. Y., 
in 1873, the year before they were pedigreed in England, although 
the stock had been purely bred there for over one hundred years. 
Mr. Taber’s importation consisted of three heifers and a bull, all of 
which are yet alive and in a healthy breeding condition. From 
that time until August, 1887, there were twenty-three regular im- 
portations, and thus far, during 1888, nine importations of Red- 
Polled cattle have been made. Vol. 1 of the American Red-Polled 
Herd Book was issued in August, 1887, and contained a history of 





be white. There are no horns, slugs or abortive horns on pure bred 
animals. The nose is not dark or cloudy. The head is neat, with a 
clean-cut throat, the eyes full, quick and lively; a tuft or crest of 
hair should hang over the forehead; the ear is not too large, but 
sprightly. In all other particulars, the commonly accepted points 
of a superior animal are taken as applying to the Red-Polled cattle. 
The average weight of the cows is one thousand two hundred 
pounds, sometimes reaching one thousand six hundred pounds or 
more; the bulls weigh one thousand six hundred pounds, although 
a weight of over three thousand pounds has been attained at four 
years and seven months. Rollick 558, weighed two thousand two 
hundred and twenty-six pounds at two years and eight months old, 
and dressed one thousand four hundred pounds, while steers weigh- 
ing from one thousand four hundred to one thousand eight hundred 
pounds when less than three years old are on record. 

The Red-Polls breed at two years. They thrive on compara- 
tively scant pasture, doing much better on average rations than 
many of the other breeds. The cows give a uniform quantity of 
milk from calving until calving again. The milk averages thirteen 
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A GOOD TYPE OF THE IMPROVED RED-POLLED CATTLE. 


BACHELOR 19, the Sweepstakes Red-Poll Bull of Any Age at the Ohio Centennial and the St. Louis Fair, 1888. 


the breed, the rules and records of the club, the pedigrees of two 
hundred and fifty-nine bulls and four hundred and eighty-five 
cows, and much other information about these cattle. 

Red-Polls were first imported by Mr. Taber exclusively for 
dairy purposes, but the importations of Messrs. Mead and Kimball 
in 1882 contained magnificent beef animals. These, with later 
importations of beefy Red-Polls, have occasioned an active demand 
in the Western States for Red-Polls as beef cattle. Indeed, the 
demand for this breed is much in excess of the supply. The herds 
at present in this country are so small that each owner has upon 
the average not more than three or four animals, which accounts 
for their not having been extensively shown at the large fairs. 
There was a very creditable display of Red-Polls at the St. Louis 
exhibition last year, however, and the breed has been quite exten- 
sively exhibited this year, especially in Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Missouri and Ohio, where it has a particularly strong 
following. The illustration is of a typical Red-Polled bull, the 
property of J. McLain Smith, Dayton, O. 

In color, this breed is solid red throughout, with the exception 
that the tip of the tail and sometimes a portion of the udder may 





per cent of solids, including over four per cent of fat. Milk records 
of from eight thousand to nine thousand five hundred pounds, in 
less than one year or between calving times, are not infrequent in 
the English Red-Polled register, and an average of twelve thousand 
two hundred and fifty pounds of milk in a full year on good pasture 
is claimed by the same authority. These facts and all the 
experience with the breed in this country demonstrate that the 
Red-Polls possess dairy qualities of merit, aside from their useful- 
ness as a beef breed. They also lay on flesh rapidly and economi- 
cally, while responding rapidly in beef and milk for increased rich- 
ness in their diet. Red-polled beef also sells at top prices in the 
English markets, and there is as little waste to the carcass as with 
that of any other breed of cattle. 





The Woods in Winter.— There are many who never take a 
ramble in the woods in the winter season. They appear to think 
that because the trees, save the pines, hemlocks, etc., are bare, and 
because the birds have left for a warmer climate, there is nothing to 
be seen in the woods in winter. Those who have learned properly to 
use their eyes, will find that the woods present enough of interest 
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at all seasons to make a visit to them profitable at any season. 
Lumbermen, who work at felling trees, do so in the winter only, 
and can distinguish trees with great accuracy, and tell one kind of 
tree from another as far off as they can see them. They do this 
from the peculiar way in which the tree branches, and the color 
and markings of the bark. We have found that these same !umber- 
men, if shown the leaves and flowers of the trees with which they 
are so familiar in winter, fail to recognize them ; indeed many are 
surprised to learn that forest trees have flowers. To be able to rec- 
ognize trees at all seasons, and to name them accurately, whether 
they have leaves or not, is a very useful sort of knowledge, 
which every farmer should acquire. The carpenter, the cabinet- 
maker, and all other workers in wood, while they may not be able 
to recognize the trees, can tell at once, from a mere chip, the kind 
of wood they are handling. 





THE CARE OF BREEDING SOWS. 


GEORGE 8S. LENTZ, OHIO. 
ae 

The thrift and profit of the coming spring’s crop of pigs depend 
largely on the care and condition of the sows in farrow, and I wish 
to protest against the prevailing idea that in order to produce a 
strong, healthy litter of pigs the sow should be kept in a thin con- 
dition. This is a serious mistake, and is the cause of much disease 
among pigs. Eight or ten pigs are more than a sow can raise prop- 
erly if she is too thin at farrowing time, as the pigs must have 
more nourishment than can be furnished from the food consumed 
by the sow, for she cannot eat enough to develop her pigs; but if in 
proper condition she has a certain amount of flesh to draw upon 
and the pigs will make the best possible growth. Many persons 
complain of indifferent success in attempting to raise pigs from fat 
sows. While I want them in good flesh, I do not want them fat; 
but I do not think there is much danger of farmers feeding too 
much oats, bran or middlings to sows in farrow, as feed of this kind 
makes a fine growth of flesh and muscle—elements so necessary to 
the sow in order that she may care properly for her young. A sow 
fed exclusively on corn will seem to be in proper condition to rear a 
fine litter of pigs, but the owner will be doomed to disappointment. 
The sow may have no trouble in farrowing, the pigs may do well 
for a few days, but the dam’s milk will be too rich, heating and 
constipating. He will notice that the pigs will have the thumps, 
and in a few days, if not dead, they will be so much reduced in 
vitality that their future usefulness will be seriously impaired. 

Last spring I imported a sow from England. She was two 
months in farrow when she started on her long and perilous jour- 
ney. She arrived in New York very sick from the effects of the 
voyage. After remaining there one week she was forwarded to my 
place, arriving about June 14th. At that time she was carrying 
about as much flesh as it was possible to put on her. Many who 
saw her said she would die in farrowing, and advised me to feed 
her very sparingly, but I felt sure that scanty feed at this time 
meant scanty pigs. I turned her into a wood lot and fed liberally. 
On July 15th she farrowed seven beautiful pigs and had no trouble 
whatever. If this sow, carrying so much flesh, could be shipped so 
far so shortly before farrowing, and yet have fine pigs without 
trouble, it seems to me to be proof that there is little danger of getting 
sows in too high condition on such foods as are used in England, 
namely, bran, oats, barley, oil-meal, roots, etc. In my experience 
the best pigs have been raised by the sows in the finest condition, 
and I am convinced that more sows are injured by feeding too little 
than too much. 

No stock on the farm is so neglected as the sow. Many farmers 
think that if she has plenty of corn she ought to give satisfactory 
results. The ewe, the cow and the mare are well cared for while car- 
rying their progeny, but the sow is often fed exclusively on corn 
and compelled to gather it from the mud and filth; is given no 
shelter, and then is complained of if she fails to bring forth a large 
healthy litter of pigs. Have dry comfortable sleeping quarters for 
the sow ; turn her out every day for exercise unless it be too stormy 
or extremely cold; feed her liberally and regularly on flesh- and 
muscle-forming foods, such as those named above, and have a 
proper pen in which to farrow. The pen should be made warm and 
kept dry. Around the inside, place a lath about ten inches from 
the floor and eight or ten inches from the side; this will prevent 
the sow from crowding the pigs against the side of the pen and 
thus smother them. Place her in this pen a week or ten days 
before farrowing, so that she may become accustomed to her sur- 
roundings; endeavor to keep her quiet and gentle; see that her 











bowels are in proper condition, and she will have little trouble in 
farrowing, and will bring forth a litter that will be active, healthy 
and strong. A sow properly treated will be found to be one of the 
most profitable animals on the farm, 





ARTIFICIAL EGG HATCHING. 
MISS H. M. WILLIAMS, NEW JERSEY. 
a 

To make artificial hatching a success the incubator must be so 
constructed that every part of it can be adjusted and thoroughly 
understood by the operator. First of all, an even temperature in 
the room in which the machine is placed is of the utmost impor-. 
tance, especially if it is a self-regulator. The wood of the case is 
constantly contracting and expanding, thus causing an uneven 
temperature in the egg drawer. Machines which are made with 
three to four inches of sawdust packing between the egg chamber 
and outside case are less liable to sudden changes and therefore 
easier to operate. Being placed in a suitable position it should be 
heated up and tested in front, back and sides of the egg drawer. It is 
usually best to follow the directions which accompany the machine to 
the letter, although these are not always as explicit as they should 
be in regard to moisture and ventilation. Less moisture is required 
on a damp day, especially where there is a top valve to expel the sur- 
plus heat from the egg drawer. I am strongly opposed to giving any 
moisture until ‘‘the eggs begin to peep,” but am particularly careful 
that the temperature of the drawer be such that the natural moist- 
ure of the egg is not absorbed by the heat. The proper amount of 
moisture to be given can be determined by placing a small wet 
sponge inacup. If, upon opening the drawer, at the end of six 
hours, it is found to be dry, more moisture must be provided. Bot- 
tom ventilation is a serious drawback. Pure air is not necessarily 
cold, and, in admitting air to the egg drawer, it should invariably 
be warmed before reaching the eggs, which cannot be done if the 
ventilation is from the bottom. 

Next in importance is the operator. Women are usually more 
successful than men, from the fact that much patience and a gentle 
touch are required. Regularity of time in attending to the machine 
is very necessary, and the early morning is always the best. The 
eggs should be turned before fixing the lamp, as the hands should 
be free from oil when touching them. At the time of hatching let 
the egg drawer severely alone. Thousands of chicks are lost in 
showing the hatching process to visitors. If left in the drawer 
until the hatch is completed, the chicks become stronger, as heat 
is life to them. Do not hurry the hatch. Twenty-three days is not 
too much time to allow for eggs that are not very fresh. 

Of equal importance is the quality of the eggs. Let us consider: 
the hens which laid them. Suppose new males had been introduced. 
to the yard. Two weeks at least should elapse before we can expect 
fertile eggs. I have seen one hundred clear eggs out of three hun- 
dred removed from an incubator on the tenth day. They were 
gathered from yards where the rooster had been introduced but one 
week before the eggs were set. Careful mating means fertile eggs. 
Too large roosters with small hens, and too few hens with one male, 
are prolific causes of infertility. If a rooster is attentive to one hen 
to the neglect of all the others, he should speedily be removed 
from the yard. 

I find that eggs, properly cared for, hatch quite as well when 
two weeks old as fresh ones, but they are usually twelve hours 
longer in hatching. This is of little importance, however, as the 
drawer should be left closed for twenty-four hours at least after 
hatching begins, and thirty-six is better. If you faithfully observe 
the above rules, you should secure chicks from eighty per cent 
of the eggs set, especially if the eggs are not from inbred stock. 





Straw Shelters.—Straw as a material for stoek shelters has 
these favorable qualities: It is a very poor conductor of heat, 
hence it makes a warm shelter. It costs little, being produced in 
abundance on a large majority of farms; and its employment for 
this purpose does not require special skill beyond the farmer. But 
it is not as economical as many suppose. It is as necessary that the 
top of the shelter be water tight as that the sides be wind tight 
—even more important. A straw roof can be kept rain and snow 
proof only by frequent repairings. Straw is not a durable material 
and a straw shelter is not long-lived. In many cases where straw 
shelters are now used, a proper computation would show lumber to 
be more economical; and as it is usually cheaper to paint lumber 
than not to do so, the cheapest shelter would be a neat, substantial, 


painted one. 
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CHINESE AND EGYPTIAN GEESE. 
a 

We illustrate herewith two species of geese, which in this coun- 
try are comparatively rare and are kept mainly for ornamental 
purposes, though both kinds possess much practical value. 

THE WHITE CHINESE GOOSE 

is scarcely surpassed by the swan in beauty of form and grace of 
motion when afloat on the water. Indeed, the scientific name is 





duck. It is strikingly beautiful in plumage, and has less of the wad- 
dling ungainliness of other geese on land. It is capable of long- 
sustained flight, and flocks of them, carried by strong winds from 
the Nile, have landed in Italy and even more remote regions. The 
bill is of a rosy plum color, long, slender and rounded at the tip; 
the feet and legs bright orange. The eyes are also orange color. 
The general color of the plumage is dark gray and black above, and 
pale buff and nearly white, penciled with black below. An oval 





spot surrounding the eye and another 
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| on the breast are of rich chestnut brown. 
The wings are white on the upper coverts, 
crossed toward the ends by deep bars of 
glossy black with metallic reflections; the 
pinion feathers black, chestnut, red and 
green, the tail feathers glossy black. These 
birds are hardy and easily raised. They 
lay only half a dozen eggs at a clutch, 
but the eggs are of very fine flavor: Like 
the Chinese variety the ganders are pugna- 
cious, and will not peaceably tolerate any 
others in the same yard. There is some- 
thing in the solemn and stately manner of 
the Egyptian geese suggestive of the coun- 
try from which they come. They are very 
handsome and interesting birds, and well 
worthy of a place on ornamental sheets of 
| water, or in extensive grounds, 
SS ee 
| Shelter the Wagon in Winter.—To provide 
more shelter for animals, some farmers 
allow wagons to stand out of doors dur- 
| ing the winter. They think that winter 
weather does not injure a wagon. The 























PAIR OF CHINESE GEESE. 


Anser cygnoides, the swan-like goose. Its plu- 
mage is snowy white; the bill bright orange- 
colored, with a fleshy knob of the same color at 
its base; the neck is long, slender and grace- 
fully curved or arched. The legs and feet are 
also bright orange in color. They are not as 
large as the Embden or Toulouse geese, but 
somewhat larger than the brown Chinese. 
There is quite a discrepancy in size between the 
sexes, the male being fully one-fourth larger 
than the female. They are very noisy fowls at 
night, sounding their clamorous notes of alarm | 
upon the slightest disturbance. This peculi- | 
arity is not without its advantages, for it must 

be a very quiet and stealthy marauder that 
could enter the poultry-yard at night without 
calling forth their shrill trumpetings. The fe- 
male is very prolific, laying as many as thirty 
eggs at a clutch, and breeding three and some- 
times four times in aseason. Indeed, if kept 

in a warm place they begin laying early in win- 
ter, and hatch out the first clutch of goslings 
before spring. The eggs are smaller in propor- 
tion to the size of the bird than those of other 
geese, The period of incubation is about five 
weeks. The ganders are so overbearing and 
quarrelsome that it is better not to keep them 

in flocks or with other geese. This propensity 

is the greatest obstacle to the general introduction of Chinese geese 
in this country, and it is probably an insuperable one. 


EGYPTIAN GEESE 





are among the oldest species of domestic fowls known. If there is 
validity in ‘‘the claims of long descent,” they may be regarded as 
representatives of the highest anserine aristocracy, for they are 
direct descendants of the geese held sacred in Egypt three thousand 
years ago, as described by Herodotus and pictured among the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions of the race and religion which vanished “ ages 
long ago.” The Egyptian goose is much smaller than the other 
members of the goose family, being scarcely as heavy as a Muscovy 
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AN EGYPTIAN GOOSE. 


fact is that in winter the moisture gets in and stays in; in the 
summer it dries out. Hence a wagon will spoil more in winter 
than in summer; and while in summer the parts, drying, become 
loose, the cause of the evil is really the moisture getting into the 
wood. In winter the water gets into crevices and freezes, and the 
expansion forces the pieces apart or makes a large crack of a small 
one. It pays to paint a wagon frequently, and this the farmer can 
do for himself. Stripes and scrolls do not add to the value of the 
wagon. The painting can be done in the barn when the weather is 
too disagreeable for outside work. 
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GRASS LANDS, WITH AND WITHOUT MANURE. 


JOHN J. WILLIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF SIR J. B. LAWES’S EXPERIMENTS 
ROTHAMSTED, ENGLAND. 
—< 


No crop of the farm is subject to greater variations in its 
composition and nutritive value than fodder from grass land. This 
is partly due to the fact that in most cases we have to do not with 
one plant only but with many, and these of such diverse habits 
and characteristics of growth. Meadows and pasture lands com- 
prise, as is generally known, not only a great number of genera 
and species belonging to the natural order Graminece—the 
grasses commonly so called—but also various members of other 
families of plants, among which by far the most important are the 
leguminous or clover tribe. Thus it happens that in the mixed 
herbage of permanent grass land there are associated members of 
those two great families of plants that afford us the crops which 
are about the most important among those which enter into our 
ordinary farm rotations. 

No doubt there are large tracts of land in every country that 
are quite unsuited for permanent pasture, because the finer grasses 
and more nutritious plants die out after a few years, even if sown, 
and the soil gradually becomes filled with worthless kinds which 
are indigenous to it. But on most farms there are soils which will 
profitably respond to alternate husbandry, grass and arable, if not 
to permanent pasture. The periodical breaking up of the land at 
the end of every five or six years, and its treatment as arable for a 
few seasons will frequently render it capable of again yielding 
heavy and valuable crops of grasses, and better grain crops after- 
ward. Beef and mutton can be more cheaply fattened on a farm of 
which one-third or one-half is in grass than on arable land alone. 
And the practice of many of the most able agriculturists abundant- 
ly proves that no other method of farming pays so well in the long 
run. 

SELECTION OF GRASSES AND CLOVERS. 


All the operations which concern the making or the improving 
of a pasture are important, and it is no exaggeration to say that a 
judicious combination of the various grasses and clovers which go 
to make up the total crop must be regarded as vital to success. 
Whether it is chiefly for the growth of hay, or entirely for grazing 
must, of course, determine to a very large extent the sorts to be 
sown. Plants of different kinds growing wild in a state of nature 
may contend one with another for root-hold, soil-food and for space 
to expose their foliage to the sun. Under such circumstances, if 
there is enough of the elements of fertility for all, it may be that 
the severity of the struggle between plant and plant may be slight, 
owing to the various requirements of the different plants, but 
even then the strongest will eventually prevail. 

It is too frequently supposed that nothing is required but good 
land and regular manuring to insure excellent pastures and “fine 
hay,” but the general facts brought out by Sir J. B. Lawes’s ex- 
periments at Rothamsted, Eng., on permanent grass land, show 
that this is an error, for the richer the pasture soil and the more it 
is manured the more will the rank grasses predominate and the 
large robust weeds flourish. About seven acres in the park of Sir 
J. B. Lawes were set apart in the year 1856 for grass experiments, 
and divided into twenty plats. Two of them have been left entirely 
without manure from the commencement; two have received or- 
dinary barn-yard manure; while the remainder have each received 
a different kind of artificial or chemical fertilizer, the same being, 
except in special cases, applied year after year on the same plat of 
ground. 

RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENTS. 


Without manure the produce of hay has varied from year to 
year, according to seasons, ranging from about 8 cwts. to nearly 
39 cwts. of hay per acre. The average yield from the unmanured 
plat has been about 21 cwts. per acre per annum. On the other 
hand, the plat which has been the most heavily manured, with a 
complete artificial dressing, and yielded the highest amount of 
produce, has given an average of about 64 cwts. of hay per acre per 
annum, with a variation from year to year from under 40 cwts. to 
nearly four tons. With these great differences in the amount of 
produce yielded, the botanical character of the herbage has varied 
most strikingly. On the unmanured plat an average of sixteen 
different species of grasses have been found, each contributing a 
fair proportion to the total herbage; thirteen only were found on 
the plat dressed with a mixture of ammonium salts and minerals, 
and of these only a few contributed materially to the crop, the 
remainder being present in such small quantities as to make but 





little difference in the total weight of hay. Even in the first years 
of the experiment it was noticed that those manures which are the 
most effective with wheat, barley and oats grown on arable land 
were the most effective in bringing forward the grasses in the 
mixed herbage; and, again, those manures which were the most 
beneficial to beans, pease, lucern or clover, most developed the 
leguminous species of the mixed herbage, and vice versa. 

The following table gives a summary of the botanical composi- 
tion of the Rothamsted meadow hay, grown on the experimental 
plats, both without manure and with various artificial manures, in 
four years of botanical separation, at intervals of five years each, 
viz: 1862, 1867, 1872 and 1877: 








Ve ; Miscella’s 
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| Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 


PME RENNNIND 5 cus asks Shins poe sis eas +305 ose | 67.48 8.20 24.37 
Mineral manure (including potash) ......... | 61.78 | 22.72 15.50 
AmmMoGHiNM SAlts BIONC. ..-. <.006020006se0c002 | 84.23 | 0.28 | 15.49 

88.12 0.18 | 11.70 


Mixed minerals and ammonium salts....... [ 88.1: 
GRASSES. ; 

The grasses which occur in the experimental plats are almost 
without exception perennials, and they have generally a tufted 
habit of growth, especially under the influence of suitable manures. 
They have all more or less branched fibrous roots consisting of a 
multitude of fine threads, which descend to various depths, and 
whose degree and manner of ramification vary according to the 
species, and to the conditions of manuring, association and season. 

CLOVERS. 

Next in importance to the grasses in the mixed herbage of 
pasture land are the leguminous plants or clovers. The roots of 
these plants seldom or never produce such a dense mass of fine 
fibrils as do those of the grasses, but the under-ground stocks, if less 
finely branched, penetrate deeply or spread widely. Their fibrils, 
which are usually thicker than those of the grasses, are often pro- 
vided with little tubercles or nodules which act as ‘“‘ store houses” 
for the accumulation of nutritive matter for the future uses of the 
plant. Of the Leguminose of pasture land, Lathyrus pratensis 
(yellow meadow pea or vetchling) seems to be able to hold its own 
under adverse conditions much better than the clovers proper. Its 
deep-rooting habit and scrambling above-ground growth, added to 
its hardiness, may be the secret of its success. Without manure 
the only leguminous plant which has improved its position in the 
struggle is Lotus corniculatus (birds-foot trefoil), which has a 
deeply-penetrating, thick, fleshy root, by virtue of which it must 
be supposed that it is less dependent on the superficial layers of the 
soil for either food or moisture, and is able to store up material so 
as the better to withstand drought or exhaustion of the surface soil. 
By these means it maintains its position when many of its asso- 
ciates fail. 

MISCELLANEOUS WEEDS, 

The plants included under this heading comprise in all fifty- 
nine species (exclusive of fungi) distributed through forty-four 
genera and twenty families. In spite of the large number and 
varied habits of growth of these numerous plants, their importance 
as factors in the struggle on the experimental plats is less than that 
of the grasses and of the clovers. The proportion in which they 
occur is always less than that of the grasses, and they never attain 
any very great degree of prominence, except in cases where from 
climatic or manurial causes the grasses are prevented from attain- 
ing their full development. Among these plants, those which 
become the more prominent are referable to families noteworthy 
for the large numerical proportion in which either their specific or 
their individual representatives occur in temperate climates, under 
natural conditions ; that is, in the absence of stimulated luxuriance 
and consequent intensified struggle. 





Winter Protection of Fruit Trees.—Where mice and rabbits are 
abundant they are far more destructive to apple trees than the 
borers. If snows fall to a considerable depth in winter, rabbits 
readily travel over the surface and are enabled to reach the bark 
on the stems several feet above the roots, and from this point 
downward as the snow settles. But mice work under the snow, and 
usually at about the same place where the borers are found; conse- 
quently tar-paper wrappings will answer the double purpose of 
keeping out the borers and prevent the attacks of mice. It is well 
known that rabbits dislike the taste and smell of animal matter, 
such as grease, blood and meat, and for this reason smearing the 
stems of apple trees with lard, blood or stale fat pork has often been 
recommended and extensively employed to prevent the attacks of 
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these pests. On the other hand mice are attracted by such applica- 
tions, and while eating the grease or blood from the trees they are 
very likely to get a taste of the sweet bark underneath and continue 
their depredations so long as the snow protects them from observa- 
tion. To prevent the attacks of rabbits, the stems of young trees 
should be wrapped with cloth, bark or strong paper from the ground 
up to the lower branches, and these wrappings should be left on 
until the following spring. Then remove them and lay aside for 
use when they shall be needed again, provided the materials used 
for this purpose are of a durable nature. The thinnest kind of 
tarred roofing paper is an excellent material for wrapping the 
stems of trees to protect them against the attacks of borers, mice 
and rabbits, and is cheap and durable. A. S. FULLER. 





A DAKOTA CREAMERY. 
R. G. NEWTON, DAKOTA. 
— 

The accompanying illustrations show our creamery in its gen- 
eral aspect and details. Figure 1 is a perspective view of the build- 
ing, which is twenty-four feet wide and thirty long, with twelve- 
foot posts. The studding, two by four inches, are set sixteen 
inches from centers, and doubled at the openings. The studding is 
covered by a sheathing of dressed boards; then a thickness of build- 
ing paper with the joints well lapped. This is furred out with 
strips two by two inches, which are also covered by building paper, 
and drop siding. Inside, the studs are covered with building paper, 
and ceiled with dressed and matched flooring. This gives three 
thicknesses each of building paper and dressed lumber, and two 
dead air spaces, making the house very cool in summer, and nearly 
frost-proof in winter. The main room is ceiled with dressed and 
matched flooring, and should have a ventilator at each end. This 
may be made by cutting holes sixteen inches square through the 
ceiling and roof, over which are set light frames two feet above the 
roof, covered with cheese cloth to exclude dust and insects. The 
windows are double all around, except in the engine room. Figure 
2 shows the floor plan. The floors slope from front and rear to the 
gutter, which runs transversely across the building and empties 
into a covered drain outside, carrying away all the water used in 
washing the floors, etc. The engine is of three horse-power, with 
four horse-power boiler. It would have been better to have placed 
the engine in a separate building, which could have been built very 
‘cheaply in the rear of the main building, but this can be remedied 
hereafter, when more room is needed. The cream tank is of 150 
gallons capacity. The churn is of the barrel pattern with capacity 
of ninety gallons, The butter worker is operated by a hand lever, 
and the force pump is also worked by hand. Next season both will 
be replaced by power machines. The well is in the middle of the 
building, but has an air duct from outside extending down to with- 
in two feet of high water mark, the outer end covered with wire 











FIG. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF DAKOTA CREAMERY. 
gauze, and another tube extending from the top of the well through 


the ceiling to carry off foul air. The creamery now works up the 
cream of one hundred and fifty cows. The addition of a three-hun- 
dred gallon cream tank and a one hundred and fifty gallon rectan- 
gular churn will increase the capacity to the cream of five or six 
hundred cows. Removing the engine to a separate room in the 
rear and adding another cream tank will give a capacity for using 
the cream of one thousand cows. The cold storage room is built 
upon the same principle as the refrigerators used in meat markets 





with the ice chamber above and cold-air space below, with perfect 
drainage for the water from melting. The ice-house is twenty feet 
square and twelve feet high, the studding covered inside with 
matched flooring, and the outside with drop siding. The main 
building complete and painted, in a substantial, workmanlike 
manner, cost about $625; the ice-house about $150. 





LAMBS FOR THE EARLY SPRING MARKET. 
JOHN WILSON, NEW YORK. 
—<>—— 

The underground basement of a barn, if dry, furnishes proper 
quarters for raising winter lambs. It should be well-lighted, and 
the portion not walled should be made tight on the outside and 
lined inside with sheathing paper. Double walls filled in will not 
answer, for rats make havoc of the filling. The space should be 
divided into pens about 16x16 feet with an alley extending through 


the center. Each pen will accommodate fifteen ewes. A rack for 
fodder is placed in the center so that the sheep can go all around it, 
ke a 
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FIG. 2.—FLOOR PLAN OF CREAMERY. 


Feed troughs are fastened to its base on both sides in such manner 
as to catch the leaves that fall off the fodder. The ewes are given 
clover hay and corn fodder, all they will eat. Their grain ration 
is whole corn, oil meal and wheat bran, mixed equally by weight, 
of which each ewe will consume about two quarts a day. In 
addition they are fed all the beets or turnips they will eat. The 
sheep will generate too much heat and the temperature is kept at 
about fifty degrees by air shafts containing check-valves. Salt is 
kept constantly before them, and water in pails. The gates are 
made so high from the floor that the lambs can escape into the 
alley where there are feed troughs always supplied with the same 
grain rations. 

The ewes are placed in the pens about December 1, and are 
shorn immediately or the wool would soon commence to drop; 
besides, this rids them of annoying ticks. When lambs begin to 
drop, the shepherd should be with his flock all the time he is not 
eating and sleeping. Young lambs daubed with the glutinous 
colostrum should have it removed with warm soap-suds and then 
be wiped dry.’ It should be the shepherd’s aim not to lose even one 
lamb. He must pet his sheep and lambs and get them so that they 
have no fear of him. Dogs, children and loud-talking adults should 
not be allowed in the fold, and very few strangers. The commis- 
sion merchant to whom the lambs are consigned will tell when and 
how to kill and dress the lambs. This is high feeding, but it is 
nearly paid for in the superior condition the ewes are in for the 
butcher in early spring when mutton is scarce. For the best results 
these go to the shambles as soon as dry, and a new flock is gathered 
for the next year. 





Warming Water for Farm Animals.—The question, Does it pay? 
has been propounded to several dairymen who have warmed the 
drink for their cows in cold weather, and every one has answered, 
Yes. How could the answer be otherwise? If the water is not 
warmed for the animal, it must warm it itself. In the stomach the 
water is brought to a temperature of nearly one hundred degrees. 
When the animal warms the water, it uses its food for fuel. If 
corn, hay, etc., were burned by the stockman to warm the water, 
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then the’ ~ight be no gain; but he uses much cheaper fuel. It is 
hardly mure trouble to put fuel under a tank than to give the ani- 
mal the extra food required for the heating of the food in the stom- 
ach. Tank-heaters are now manufactured, and by using them the 
water can be heated easily and economically. Heating the water 
pays for the further reason that cold water taken into the stomach 
arrests digestion and thus causes a loss of food, whereas warm 
water stimulates the digestive organs to vigorous action. The ani- 
mal that drinks water at the freezing point is chilled and enervated. 





DON’T MORTGAGE THE FARM. 
WILLIAM H. MAHER, OHIO. 
ae 

Two country bankers were sitting in the directors’ room of a 
Toledo savings bank, discussing rates of interest and the banking 
business generally. Said one, a banker in a farming county in North- 
ern Ohio: ‘‘ Our best loans are made to farmers, or in discounting 
farmers’ notes.” ‘‘Farmers’ notes?” ‘‘ Yes; notes given to imple- 
ment men. There are stacks of them offered us every year, and we 
can generally make twelve per cent on them.” ‘Down our way,” 
said the other visitor, ‘‘I don’t believe you can find a farm that is 
not mortgaged, or if there are any such they will not remain so 
long.” ‘They are sending a good deal of money into our county 
from Michigan,” said the first speaker, ‘“‘and loaning it on farms 
at seven per cent. I think $60,000 has been placed there this sum- 
mer. There are very few farms that are not mortgaged.” 

In a general way all bankers know that farmers are money- 
borrowers, and much sympathy is given them because of this 
burden of debt they carry, but it is not sure that this sympathy is 
well placed, or called for. On the contrary, it isa plain indication 
of the lack of good business judgment among farmers. They are 
perpetually discounting the future ; they are working to-day on the 
strength they expect from to-morrow’s baked meat. They are 
spending in the spring the money they expect to receive from the 
autumn’s crops. Everybody is willing to give credit to the owner 
of land. Why? Not because ke is more honest than other men; 
not because his crops are sure ; not because he desires to pay more 
than others do; but because the sheriff can find his land easily when 
the creditor desires to levy on it. It is said that only five per cent 
of the men who enter business succeed in it. If they all went into 
debt as recklessly as farmers do not one would succeed. The five per 
cent that succeed learn to make money before they spend it and 
therein lies success. 

Take an average farmer in the Middle States. Beginning in 
spring he goes in debt for all he eats and all he wears, on the prom- 
ise of the harvest. In March he gets trusted for a plow; in April 
for a harrow; in May for a mowing machine; in July for a thrash- 
ing machine ; in September for a corn-sheller, and at almost any time 
for a lightning-rod and a windmill. When harvest comes the 
crops rarely meet his expectations. If not scanty because of too 
much or too little rain, the price is too low because of bounteous 
crops every where. In either case he rarely sells when the crops 
are ready. Some one in that neighborhood, once upon a time, sold 
his wheat at ninety cents when if he had waited ten days longer he 
could have sold for ninety-one, and thereafter no one would run 
the risk of selling early and losing that cent. 

The merchant is anxious for the amount of his account; he re- 
ceives a note; the note gets into the bank. So also the notes given 
for machines find their way to the bank, and the farmer walks in 
with his interest. In six months more there is more interest, and 
some renewing of notes. Another six months and some of the 
notes are pressed upon his attention. More notes are out. The 
gross amount of these isa largesum. He is afraid he will be sued, 
and is even threatened with the law. How easy to borrow enough 
to take up these notes by giving a mortgage on the farm! The 
bank is glad to accommodate him at seven per cent per annum, 
payable semi-annually. It is so easy that he adds a couple of hun- 
dred to the amount to cover some machines he thinks of buying, 
and the loan is made. 

“I made a gilt-edged loan,” said one of my visitors ; ‘‘ $800 on 
an eighty acre farm, at eight per cent.” ‘Do you get eight per 
cent often?’ Iasked. ‘“ Yes, oftener than less; but eastern money 
is coming in from insurance and investment companies and re- 
ducing the rate. They are satisfied with seven and even six per cent 
down there.” 

The farmer who has thirty-two dollars interest to pay every six 
months on this “‘gilt-edged” loan has assumed a comparatively 
light burden, yet it is a burden which, all things considered, a 
shrewd business man would avoid with fear. It costs him more 











than eight per cent. Among a community where all farms are 
mortgaged it may not be a disgrace to be in this condition, but the 
men who give him credit thereafter will take into account the fact 
that his security is no longer what it was. As the years go on he 
will scarcely see the time when it is convenient to pay any part of 
the principal ; but machines will wear out, buildings will need re- 
pairs, misfortunes come to the family, or to the stock, and the 
mortgage recorded in Vol. so-and-so, Page so-and-so, in the record- 
or’s office, will rise like a ghost to frighten away those who would 
now lend but for this. 

For many years I traveled regularly over a good part of Ohio 
and Indiana doing business with the hardware dealers. These men 
were usually local agents for machines, plows, wagons, etc. They 
would talk to me freely of their sales and their profits, as well as of 
their troubles in collecting their bills. I used to think then, and I 
think now, that a majority of our farmers were working 365 days 
in the year for the sole benefit of the implement men. The absurd 
desire of every man to own every machine that his neighbor had, 
and the facility with which he could buy it, on a year’s time, by 
giving his note, led the community as a whole into purchases that 
were positively absurd, and kept every farmer’s nose to the grind- 
stone for the benefit of the implement maker and the money- 
lender. As a business man I see the same condition of affairs 
to-day, and as director of a bank I hear these complaints from first 
hands. A mortgage on a man’s homestead, except a purchase- 
money mortgage, ought to be avoided by every man, unless he 
can show excellent reasons for it. Teach yourself and your family 
to keep out of debt and keep the homestead free from mortgages. 





WEEDS IN GRASS LAND. 
PETER HENDERSON. 
= 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, referring to the complaint of a 
subscriber that plantain has invaded his grass land, truly states that 
it is useless to try to destroy this or any other ‘‘ weed” with lime or 
anything else, for ‘‘weeds” are plants. It is astonishing how 
widespread this belief is (that weeds can be destroyed by some 
nostrum that will not hurt the crop), the absurdity of which the 
slightest knowledge of vegetation should be sufficient to show. 
Knowing the weakness of so many on this subject, a few years 
ago a peddler of patent fertilizers did me the honor of offering me 
a fertilizer that not only would make all kinds of cultivated plants 
grow, but at the same time would kill all weeds that should show 
themselves in such crops! That this rascal should have been able 
to even offer and largely sell his wares showed the extent of 
ignorance prevailing about this matter. It is also stated that much 
of plantain and other weeds are contained in grass seeds; this, I 
think, is, as a general rule, not the case. The seeds of plantain are 
heavier, and so entirely different in appearance from grass seeds, 
that all the best samples of grass seeds can be easily cleared from 
them. A wide experience has convinced me that in a large major- 
ity of cases the seeds of plantain, sorrel, thistles, or the white daisy, 
the four worst weeds in grass lands, are in the soil before the grass 
seed is sown. 

A case in point occurred in June of 1887. A farmer near 
Plainfield, N. J., had bought of us our orchard grass mixture in 
quantity to sow about twenty acres. He came in one day in a 
towering rage and accused us of having ruined his crop by giving 
him grass seed which contained seeds of red sorrel (Rumex ace- 
tosella). We knew that such could not be the case, for a careful 
inspection (by an expert with a magnifying glass) of the grass seed 
sent him, as well as our tests of the same grass seed in our trial 
grounds, showed it to be perfectly pure, but at his request I went 
to his farm and examined the fields. He had the red sorrel there, 
sure enough, but, unfortunately for his statement, over nearly the 
whole country around Plainfield, not only on grass lands but 
among many other crops, the red sorrel was gleaming as far as the 
eye could reach, and although we sell a good deal of grass seed, we 
had not sold it to every farmer in that part of New Jersey. I 
convinced the farmer that the grass seed we sold him was not to 
blame, and advised him, as the only remedy to get his land clear of 
this fatal weed, t6 grow potatoes, corn, or some crop whereby such 
weeds could be killed by cultivation before seeding to grass again. 
One season would usually be sufficient to do this if clean culture 
was practiced, but tohelp the matter after such crops, if the land 
is wanted to be laid down in grass, use the bulk of the mixture of 
orchard grass, and let it be sown thickly so that it may crowd out 
such weeds as may yet appear. This is the only remedy that I 
know of to clean land infested with such weeds. 
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THE DOMESTICATION OF THE BUFFALO. 
RICHARD WAUGH, MANITOBA. 
a 

The American buffalo or bison, Bos Americanus, worthily re- 
garded as the ‘‘boss” quadruped of the Western Continent, which less 
than a quarter of a century ago could be found roaming over the 
great central plateau in countless thousands, is to-day on the verge 
of extinction. The few that are supposed to be preserved in the 
National Park at the sources of the Yellowstone are being stealth- 
ily shot down by poachers on that preserve, and the very sight 
anywhere else of a wild buffalo is promptly recorded in the news- 
papers. Now that the wild buffalo is gone or nearly so, a keen interest 
is felt everywhere in its possible domestication and reproduction, 
either pure or crossed with the common cow. C. J. Jones, known 









is a circular limestone elevation about one hundred feet above the 
surrounding grassy prairie, on which stands the penitentiary, and 
where in the dead of winter the herd is collected and supplied with 
prairie hay. At any season they are quieter than the average of 
range cattle, but a haystack is a great help to their civilization, and 
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4 : ridden incautiously too near them. 
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CROSS-BRED BUFFALO STEER. 


they spend a good deal of time in its vicinity, leisurely regard- 
ing their human visitors much the same as other winter-fed 
stock would. They seem to appreciate the blessings of farm 
life, when they come in the form of food and shelter. But 
they are what a Scotchman would call ‘‘ kittle cattle” and a 
single stroke of their horn has been known to rip up a horse 
An old buffalo cow has an 
evil eye at any time, and in the breeding season, when they 
-.| retire from the open plain around the penitentiary to the 
poplar bush at the northeast, they have a very uncanny look 
which does not bear false witness against them. Precedence 
among the males is gained by pitched battle, but outside the 
breeding season they are usually on friendly terms, and three 
or four old toughs, sometimes a solitary one, will stroll away 











FULL BLOOD BUFFALO BULL. 
as ‘ Buffalo” Jones, of Kansas, has lately with characteristic Amer- 
ican enterprise gone eagerly into the collection and crossing of buf- 
faloes, and has met with gratifying success. He has a herd of capt- 
ured buffaloes and is breeding them to one hundred cows. 

But the oldest and most successful demonstration of the possi- 
bility of domesticating the buffalo has been furnished by S. L. 
Bedson, the warden of Stony Mountain penitentiary, twelve miles 
northwest of Winnipeg, the capital of Manitoba. Stony Mountain 





for weeks, paying little heed to the fences of the settlers. The 
bill for these chance sprees is promptly settled by the genial war- 
den. On such a trip they are about as amenable to control as the 
leviathan or unicorn described in the book of Job, and a man sent 
in pursuit may have to use pistol shots to bring them to reason. 
One old bull that had the sinew of his hind leg cut by such a shct 
three years since may usually be seen at any season not far from 
home and is a grand specimen. 

The Bedson herd was started in 1879, when Mr. Bedson bought 
five calves, a bull and four heifers, for $1000. These have increased 
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besides a few given away to about sixty pure-breeds and fifteen half- 
breeds of different crosses, with twenty calves of the present season, 
two cows still uncalved. The crosses are made both ways, but the 
domestic cow has great trouble in giving birth to the calf froma 
buffalo bull. This season’s calves comprise seven half-breeds, four 
three-quarter breeds by crossing back with a buffalo bull, and there 
will be nearly forty next season, when the younger females come in. 
They are all fertile, and a cow may be expected to calve every year, 
no matter how crossed.. The neighboring cattle, to which they are 
occasionally bred, are mainly Shorthorn grades, but the offspring 
take to the buffalo’s side. Asan example of their great vitality may 
be mentioned a young cross-bred cow from a common black domes- 
tic mother, that some years ago got her leg broken at the knee. She 
dragged round the fractured limb till it gradually knit and the only 
evidence of it now is a slight limp. She has since bred as usual. 
The half-breeds, especially if the male parent was a Shorthorn, are 
generally much higher and heavier on the hind quarters than a buf- 
falo, and the horns are a little longer. The whole herd are always 
in the finest condition, and the younger animals have rather a milder 
expression than their seniors. 

The advantages and pecuniary profit probable from the domes- 
tication and crossing of the buffalo are very great. A cross with 
the Galloway will make a very fine robe, and the value of cross-bred 
robes is quite as high as those from the pure buffalo. A huge cross- 


breed was slaughtered last Christmas that dressed twelve hundred 


pounds and the robe was 
worth over thirty dollars. 
As a fancy article a buffalo 
head is worth fifty dollars. 
The meat is worth more 
than that from a common 
ox, and although when the 
“old Adam” asserts itself 
and one or two go out ona 
“picnic” they are not very 
heartily welcomed by the 
settlers, their inborn pro- 
pensity to rove will become 
toned down, and give little 
trouble. They and their 
crosses are equally hardy 
and pay little attention to 
the spells of forty-five de- 
grees below zero that visit 
us once or twice in a year. 

[The herd of cross-bred 
buffaloes at Garden City, 
Kansas, is flourishing, as we 
‘are assured by recent letters 
from Mr. C. J. Jones, whose 
skill and energy in this di- 
rection have won abundant 
success. In the engraving on Page 561, No. 1 shows a portion of 
the Kansas herd, the half-bred cow in the immediate foreground 
having a three-quarter-bred calf by her side. No. 2 is a half- 
bred calf ten months old, belonging to the same herd. No. 3 shows 
two half-bred animals of the Manitoba herd ; it is from a photograph 
taken in December. No. 4 isa full-blood buffalo drawn from life. 
A glance at the two figures will show the great improvement from 
an economic point of view which follows crossing even with com- 
mon domestic cows. The half-bred animal is much heavier in the 
hind quarters and more ‘‘ beefy” than the aboriginal buffalo. The 
hair is somewhat longer and thicker on the hind quarters and less 
dense on the shoulders of the half-breed than on the full-blood buf- 
falo. This adds to the value of the robe. The threatening front, 
fierce eye, and shaggy beard of the aboriginal species remain in the 
cross, and the horns are somewhat heavier. It will be observed 
that the horns of the Kansas specimens are longer than those bred 
in Manitoba, the difference coming from the respective cows used. 
It seems very probable that a cross of the buffalo upon Galloway 
cows would produce a half-bred progeny of a much higher and more 
valuable type than has yet been seen. Mr. Jones is now breeding 
to Galloway cows, and the result will appear another year. | 





Grooming a Horse.—The curry-comb is a source of pleasure to 
the horse, or an instrument of torture, accordingly as it is handled. 
It may be made to gently flatter the skin of the horse, removing 
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impurities and opening the pores, or in a less skillful hand it may 
scrape and irritate the surface, bruise prominent points, and leave 
the tortured animal so sore that it will forever after shrink from 
the touch of one in any hands. Every person who has the care of a 
horse should learn to acquire a deft, rapid, light touch which does 
thorough work but so skillfully that the horse enjoys it, as a man 
in a barber’s chair enjoys a clean shave from a skillful workman, 
while he dreads a scraping from a bungler. Unlike most men 
when under a barber’s hands, a horse greatly likes to be talked to 
during the operation, and equally unlike, never talks back. But 
kind pleasant words to the horse, and an occasional caressing pat 
with one hand while the other wields the curry-comb, puts the 
horse at its ease and establishes pleasant relations with its master, 





CARE OF CELERY IN WINTER. 


G. A. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 


aS 
The amateur celery grower is often at a loss to know how late 

to leave the plants in the ground, and just how to prepare them for 
winter keeping. No definite rules can be given, for the one depends 
upon the season, and the other upon the condition of the celery, 
and the place it is to be kept in. White Plume and other early 
kinds will endure light frosts, but not hard freezing. The later 
sorts, if well banked, can remain in the ground until there is danger 
of a final freezing. Those who have earth-bottomed cellars may 
See simply dig a trench and 

stand the plants in it with 
no more soil than adheres to 
the roots. For cemented 
cellars an excellent plan is 
to use packing boxes, with 
just enough damp earth to 
cover the roots; then fill up 
almost to the top with build- 
er’s sand if it can be had. 
One gentleman whose celery 
was overtaken by an unex- 
pected freeze, before it was 
banked at all, proceeded at 
once to bank it properly be- 
fore another cold night had 
7 a chance at it; it then re- 
mained in the ground five 
or six weeks, and when taken 
up the outer stalks which 
had been frozen were peeled 
off (leaving the remainder 
nearly ready for the table) 
and, set out in the manner 
described, kept beautifully 
through the winter. Never 
take up celery just after a 
rain, unless it has been pro- 





2 POTATO. 
tected with boards and is not wet enough to decay. Even if it is 
banked high it is well to lay boards over the top, raised, of course, 


by sticks of wood laid crosswise. This is little trouble and saves a 
deal of worry if the mercury takes a sudden fall, for no one likes to 
risk the fruits of so much labor. 


A NEW PROLIFIC POTATO. 
i 

The accompanying illustration, drawn from an average speci- 
imen furnished us by J. M. Thorburn & Co., represents the new 
potato Rural New Yorker, No. 2, mention of which was made in 
our November number as having yielded at a rate of 1076 bush- 
els to the acre. The tubers are uniformly large to very large, with 
but few small ones in the hill; oblong, slightly flattened; skin 
white, smooth; eyes few and shallow; flesh white; quality very 
good; season medium. The plant and its foliage are healthy and 
vigorous, and have defied insects and diseases when other varieties 
in the same field have succumbed to their attacks. 








Kicking Cows.—There is no trustworthy cure for kicking cows. 
There are devices which by force restrain the cow or make her 
efforts of no effect, but it is much better to prevent, or rather not to 
produce the bad temper and its peculiar exhibition. If heifer 
calves are kindly treated—and kindliness is profitable, because it 
produces more growth—handled enough to give confidence, and 
the first milking is conducted kindly and patiently, the cow will 
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not kick without ample provocation. In other words, if a man 
raises a calf which kicks when reared to cowhood, he is certainly 
at fault. Either he has maltreated the calf or else he has bred ani- 
mals of bad temper and habits. If the animal is bought when it 
has reached a considerable age, there may be a good excuse; but it 
is generally better to rear your own cows. It is a fact, and a sig- 
nificant one, that the man who rears his cows has a better Lerd 
than the man who sells his calves and buys the cows needed to keep 
up his herd ; while the man who raises his cows need have no kick- 
ing ones, for to avoid this, kind treatment and frequent handling of 
the offspring of animals of good temper and habits are all that is 
necessary. 





THE IDAHO PEAR. 


ae 
Rarely have we watched the introduction of a new fruit with so 
much interest as that of the Idaho pear, of which the accompanying 
illustration gives a good natural-sized representation. The first 
specimen we have seen was received in 1886, under the name of 
the Mulkey pear, which ; 
has since been changed to 
Idaho. Its size, general 
appearance and flavor re- 
minded us somewhat of 
the crosses of the Chinese 
Sand Pear, but its excel- 
lent eating quality was far 
above that of any of this 
class known in cultivation. 
A second specimen was 
received the following 
year, and another, from 
which our engraving was 
drawn, the latter part of 
last September. All these 
were very large and hand- 
some; irregular globular, 
somewhat depressed. 
The cavity of the fruit is 
very irregular; basin shal- 
low and plaited; calyx 
very small and closed; 
core very small; skin 
golden yellow, with many 
russety dots; flesh melt- 
ing, juicy, with a spright- 
ly, vinous, delicious flavor; 
season September and 
October. As the Idaho 
has not been grown as yet 
outside of its native local- 
ity, its adaptability to gen- 
eral cultivation can of 
course only be surmised, 
but from what we can hear 
of the history and general habit of the tree, we venture the opinion 
that when once introduced it will soon become one of the most 
valuable varieties of pears over a large extent of our country. Last 
winter, we are informed, it resisted without injury, for two weeks, 
a temperature ranging from five to twenty-nine degrees below zero; 
and that without any protection whatever, not even that of a flake 
of snow upon the ground. At present the entire stock is owned by 
the Idaho Pear Company, which will no doubt inform our readers 
through the advertising columns of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
when their arrangements for introducing it have been completed. 
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Fattening Poultry.—A visit to the markets will show that the 
greater part of the poultry marketed by farmers, not professional 
poultry-raisers, is not fully fattened. This is as unwise as it is to 
market hogs, or cattle, or sheep, without fattening them. While 
the fowls were gathering their own food on the farm they could 
not be in more than first-class growing condition. Before they are 
marketed they should be confined where they can take only moder- 
ate exercise, and liberally fed, for about ten days, on fattening food. 
For the first two days do not feed all the fowls will eat, but gradu- 
ally increase the amount given them until they have each meal all 
they will eat up clean. Feed three timesaday. For the morning 
and noon feed give boiled potatoes, beets or carrots mixed into a 
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stiff mass with corn and barley meal; at night give whole corn. 
Give what skim-milk you can; if you have enough, mix their food 
with it. Of course keep before the fowls an abundance of gravel, 
charcoal and pure water. During the last three or four days mix a 
handful of pulverized charcoal with each pailful of soft feed. For 
twelve hours at least (better twenty-four) before the fowls are killed, 
give them no feed. They should not be marketed with full Crops ; 
in fact, this is prohibited by law in many of the prinéipal markets. 





VEGETABLES CHANGED BY CHANGES IN CLIMATE. 
Cc. L. ALLEN, NEW YORK. 
a 

The history of the egg plant furnishes an interesting illustration 
of the variation in vegetable forms caused by a change in climate. 
The parent of our popular varieties (Solanum Melongena) is a trop- 
ical plant, indigenous to North Africa and the East Indies, in which 
countries it is largely employed as an article of food. In those 
warm climates the fruit grows from four to five inches in diameter 
and abounds with seeds, 
filling the fruit nearly to 
the rind. As its cultiva- 
tion extends northward the 
fruit enlarges in size, while 
the seed product diminish- 
es. In its adopted home, 
Nature, true to her in- 
stincts, guards her produc- 
tions by enlarging the per- 
icarp or fruit, in order that 
the seeds may be better 
protected against cold, 
which would impair their 
i vitality. The variety 

» known as the New York 
; Improved Purple, grown 
* from seed raised as far 
north as New York, will 
yield a crop, both as re- 
gards size and quantity, 
far in excess of the plants 
grown from seeds pro- 
duced in the Southern 
States. The reason for this 
is obvious. Nature, being 
a rigid economist, does not 
work in the interest, either 
of the seedsman or the mar- 
ket gardener. Her object 
and sole aim is to preserve 
and perpetuate the species, 
and when a plant has fur- 
nished the proper amount 
of seed nothing more is re- 
quired of it. If a plant 
grown in a temperate climate produces in a single fruit only one- 
fourth the quantity of seed which it usually yields in a warm 
climate, it follows that four times the number of fruits must be 
produced ; and this is what the egg plant does at the North, when 
grown from seed of Northern production. As before stated, plants 
from Northern-grown seed produce more fruit, but less seed ; so, 
too, is the seed less vigorous. I have known fresh seed grown near 
New York that would not stand a test of sixty degrees, in germina- 
tion. Nearly all Northern-grown egg plant seed is small and 
shrunken, while that grown at the South is large and plump, 
and will invariably give a more satisfactory test of germinating 
properties. 

The methods of selection, as carried on by a market gardener 
who grows egg plants largely for the New York market, and for 
seed purposes as well, are worthy of mention. For a seed crop he 
allows but two fruits on each plant to ripen, the others being cut 
off as they appear, thus throwing the whole strength of the plant 
into these two fruits. This plan has been pursued for many years, 
the result being what is known as “ the finest strain in the market.” 
He has not only improved his stock, but has made his industry 
remunerative ; his neighbors readily pay him more for an ounce of 
seed than a pound, as usually grown, would cost at any seed house, 
and his is the better stock to buy, without regard to cost, as a single 
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plant has been known to yield three fruits, the aggregate weight of 
which was twenty-one pounds, besides several smaller specimens, 
all of which were fit for market purposes. 

Another instance demonstrating the changes in vegetable forms 
caused by climatic influences is plainly seen in the Lima bean, 
which is a native of the tropical and sub-tropical parts of South 
America. This vegetable is naturally a very rampant, vigorous 
grower and perennial in habit, resting only during the season of 
drought. Where it is indigenous the seeds are thin and of remark- 
able size and excellence. If seeds from its native habitat were 
planted in this climate, the plants would rarely perfect their growth 
sufficiently to yield a crop fit for use; much less would the seed 
arrive at maturity. When their cultivation is by degrees moved 
northward, they gradually adapt themselves to the situation, be- 
coming in a sense acclimated, and annually perfecting their seeds 
earlier. By persistent effort in this direction, and by a careful 
selection of the first perfectly matured seed, the species has become 
so changed in its habit that it is now considered a safe and prolific 
crop. At the North the plant has become an annual, and will 
produce as much seed in the few weeks it has to grow as in a whole 
season where it is indigenous. At the North the seeds are not 
nearly as large in diameter, and are much thicker, the cause of this 
change being that in our colder climate the germ requires a greater 
protection : consequently the pod is thicker, more fibrous, and the 
outer skin of the seed is more tenacious or leathery; the particles 
of albumen and starch of which it is composed are much finer and 
firmer. To compensate for this, as an article of food it is more 
nourishing, and its productive qualities are greatly enhanced. The 
bean, in a measure, loses its delicacy, but gains in richness. In 
general cultivation there are three distinct types, the Sieva or Small 
Lima, the Large Flat, and Dreer’s, a selection from the old Potato 
Lima. Of these types there are numerous varieties or sub-varieties. 
In some their characteristics are well defined; in others the differ- 
ences are more imaginary than real. The large flat Lima partakes 
more of the character of the original than any of the others. For 
seed purposes it is useless to attempt the growing of this variety 
much north of Philadelphia with the expectation of securing a fair 
sample, because size, shape and color will be so materially changed 
by climatic influences that the crop will not be true to the type. 
Besides, this large variety, requiring a longer season to develop, 
will not ripen a profitable crop before the vines are killed by early 
frosts. 

The Potato or Dreer’s Lima, and its varieties, when compared 
with the original species may be considered degenerate Limas, so 
changed are they in their general character, and they may with 
equal propriety be considered regenerate Limas, as by systematic 
selection they have acquired new forms and distinctive charac- 
teristics, the beans being nearly round instead of flat, short and 
with flattened ends. There are also more pods in a cluster and, as 
a rule, more beans in a pod than with the original species. All 
these new forms are seemingly necessary for the preservation of the 
germ in a much colder climate than that of its original home. 





CARE OF BEES IN WINTER. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN. 
Se 

There are various methods of preparing bees for winter so that 
no subsequent care is needed. One is to place the hives above the 
snow line, packing them in chaff, leaves, sawdust or fine hay with 
a rim two inches wide under each hive. When prepared in this 
manner the entrance cannot be clogged by snow or dead bees. 
Should a warm day occur, the bees can enjoy a flight. Another 
method is to bury bees in a pit or ‘‘damp,” where, of course, no at- 
tention can be given. Bees stored in a properly arranged cellar or 
repository require no attention except to see that they are undis- 
turbed by rats or mice, and that the temperature and ventilation 
are correct. An effective way of getting rid of mice or rats in a 
cellar is to poison them with equal parts of arsenic, flour and sugar. 
The temperature should be kept at about forty-five degrees during 
the early part of the winter. After the bees have commenced 
brood-rearing, say in February, a higher temperature is beneficial, 
and it may be gradually raised to about fifty-five degrees. Author- 
ities differ in regard to ventilation; but pure air in the cellar can 
do no harm, and there is no better method of supplying it than 
through tiles laid below the frost line. An abundance of stores 


should be left in the hive, as it would prebably be better to allow a 
few colonies to starve than to disturb all the hives by examining 
them to learn if any needed feeding. Should it be discovered, how- 





ever, that a colony is short of stores, and there are no combs of 
honey to give it, candy made of granulated sugar may be fed. 

Hives, as usually prepared for winter, are often partially buried 
in snow. This does no harm, but may be beneficial, until a warm day 
comes and the bees wish to fly, when the snow must be shoveled away 
from the entrance, or the cover removed, and the bees be allowed 
to take their ‘purifying flight” from the top of the hive. Hives 
standing in the open air should be protected against the intrusion of 
mice. Have the entrance only one-fourth of an inch high and pro- 
tected with tin. Skunks sometimes scratch at the entrance of a 
hive; the bees come out to learn the cause of the disturbance, and 
are caught. A box-trap set for the skunk is the best preventive. 
The animal never discharges its weapon while in a box-trap. 

When bees are buried in a pit, a sandy hill-side should be se- 
lected as the site, and a tile drain put underneath. When these 
precautions have been neglected care should be taken that no water 
stands upon the surface around the pit. 





CHICKEN CHOLERA AND ITS PREVENTION. 
A. H. DUFF, OHIO. 
a 

The disastrous disease known as cholera is one of the most cer- 
tainly and speedily fatal of all ills that chicken flesh is heir to. The 
fowl when attacked becomes weak and drooping, with disheveled 
plumage, high fever, and diarrhea with green droppings. When 
cholera enters the flock, and no precautions are used to prevent its 
spread, it is likely to make u clean sweep. You may hear of many 
‘*cholera cures” and perhaps see a number of them offered to the 
public, but it is a waste of time and fowls to ‘‘doctor” them. Loss 
from this source, however, can be cut down ninety per cent by 
turning attention to preventives instead of cures. The only means 
by which I ever got ahead of chicken cholera was cleanliness; clean 
houses, clean roosts, clean yards, clean stables, clean hog pens and 
clean everything. While this is a preventive of cholera in fowls, it 
also pays in a general way. 

Every poultry house should be constructed so that the droppings 
of the fowls may be removed daily. <A platform two feet wide 
should be erected some two feet from the floor to receive these drop- 
pings. The roost pole should not be higher than ten inches above 
the platform. No droppings should be allowed to reach the floor, 
and if found should be removed at once. All poultry houses 
should have a good board floor, which should be swept at least twice 
a week as clean asakitchen. Air-slaked lime is one of the best 
agents in keeping everything sweet and clean. The platform should 
be sprinkled with it every day immediately after the droppings are 
removed. The floor should also be dusted with lime after being 
swept out. Whitewashing inside and out should be done three or 
four times during the summer. There are several kinds of force 
sprinklers for this purpose. A small ordinary house can be thor- 
oughly washed with the assistance of one in a few minutes. The 
best pumps for this purpose cost only a few dollars. 

It has been said that lice are the foundation of all diseases of 
poultry. Cleanliness and lice cannot be found ina house at the 
same time. If there are lice, turn out the fowls, carry a shovel 
full of hot coals in the house, close the doors and throw one-fourth 
of a pound of powdered sulphur on the coals. This is very purify- 
ing even if lice are not present. Allow no dirty, filthy pens or 
places about where the fowls are running. Give pure water every 
day and plenty of good, substantial feed. Use kerosene oil on the 
roost poles once a week at least. If the business is run on this plan 
you will have little trouble in the way of cholera. It is of the utmost 
importance that on discovering a sick bird in the flock, it be re- 
moved at once to isolated quarters. Use special care in everything 
pertaining to the flock. Feed a little sulphur ; use the ‘‘ Douglass 
mixture” in their drinking water. When a bird is entirely out of 
reach of the rest, you can try experimenting with cures, but it is 
far better to cut its head off and throw it away at once than let it 
remain with the flock. 

Roup is a disease very common in poultry, and I have lost large 
numbers of fowls by it, but I do not now consider it a hard disease 
to control. Roup is similar to catarrh, being an affection of the 
head and mucous membranes, in which there will be discharge at the 
nostrils of a very offensive nature. The head swells on one or 
both sides, and if the disease is allowed to reach its worst stage, the 
bird will lose one or both eyes. This may also be prevented toa 
great extent by keeping fowls in comfortable quarters, 





Trusting to luck requires a great amount of faith or a very 
small amount of sense. 
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HOIST FOR A BARN. 
—>——_. 

The illustration herewith shows the manner of construction 
and use of a very convenient hoist for a barn or warehouse. Two 
upright posts six inches square are firmly fastened in the upper 
part of the building, one on either side of the hatchway. Strong 
iron or wooden boxes attached to these posts support the journal of 




















A SERVICEABLE BARN ELEVATOR. 
a round shaft one foot in diameter, upon which is a wooden wheel 
four to six feet in diameter. The larger size gives increased power, 
but for ordinary lifting four feet is large enough. The wheel is 
made of eight segments cut from two-inch plank, each one being 


a quarter of a circle. They are put together with spikes or bolts in, 


a manner to ‘‘ break joints.” Before being fastened together the 
segments are notched to receive the ends of the four arms, which 
are also made of two-inch plank, halved together at the center of 
the wheel. The short end of the shaft, as far as the wheel goes on, 
is shaped to fit the square hole in the center of the wheel. Long 
iron spikes are driven and a groove turned in the outer periphery 
of the wheel to keep the rope from slipping off. The hoist rope is 
firmly attached to the shaft upon which it is coiled by the revolu- 
tion of the wheel. A portion of the side and roof of the barn are 
represented as removed in the engraving in order to show the hoist. 





A CHEAP ICE-HOUSE. 
——<>>— 
G. M. Du Bois, Fremont Co., Colorado, writes us that he prce- 
poses to build an ice-house on a hill-side, where the soil to the depth 
of four or five feet is a sandy loam, underlaid by a stratum of drift 


























SECTION OF ICE-HOUSE. 


bowlders. He proposes to dig into the hill-side to a depth of three or 
four feet, and set the house into the excavation; also to have a ver- 
tical drain from the bottom of the house to the stratum of bowlders. 





We give herewith a sectional view of an ice-house which will serve 
the purpose of our correspondent and, with slight modification of 
the drain, the plan is adapted to general purposes. The structure 
contemplated is twelve feet square, with posts ten feet high. The 
sills are scantlings two by four inches, with studding and rafters of 
the same size, the latter set twenty inches from the centers. The in- 
ner walls are covered with rough lumber nailed horizontally to the 
studding. An opening three feet wide is left for the door-way. The 
roof is shingled, a ventilator two feet wide and four feet long being 
set in the middle of the peak. The outside is covered with dressed 
clapboards, the space between those and the inner wall being left 
empty. The outer covering is only for looks, as the ice will keep 
just as well without it. If a cheap house is wanted the roof may 
be covered with boards and battens instead of shingles, and venti- 
lation secured by an opening immediately under the eaves. When 
the time arrives for filling the house, a layer of sawdust is placed at 
the bottom and the ice packed in as closely as possible, leaving a 
space of twelve inches all around, which, as the work proceeds, is 
filled with sawdust, as are all interstices between the blocks. Loose 
boards, four feet long, are set horizontally inside the door-way to 
hold in the sawdust. When the house is filled to the plates a foot of 
sawdust is thrown upon the mass, and the work is done. The only 
care needed thereafter is to see that the drainage is free. 





CHAIN FASTENING FOR CATTLE. 

Our illustration shows an improved method of fastening cattle, 
which has been adopted by some of the leading breeders and dairy- 
men of the country. Instead of a chain around the neck of the 
animal, there is an easily fitting leather strap, with a light iron ring 


























A CONVENIENT CATTLE CHAIN. 


permanently attached, which is worn continuously. A light chain 
three feet long has a ring at each end, which slides loosely on a 
round stanchion of smooth hard wood, about two inches in diame- 
ter. Midway between the rings a snap is fastened to the chain, 
which is hooked into the ring in the animal’s leather necktie. This 
is far more comfortable for the animal than the vice-like stanchions, 
does not wear off the hair like a neck-chain, and is fastened or lib- 
erated in a moment. 





Kaffir Corn.—The past season’s experiences with the variety of 
sorghum introduced under the name “ Kaffir Corn” do not justify 
the strong claims made in its behalf for earliness and superiority as 
a yielder of fodder. It starts slowly and feebly, still more so than 
the ‘‘ Minnesota Sugar Cane,” and it makes a good quality of fodder, 
tender clear to the roots even in the advanced stages of growth. 
Farmers could easily produce two or three times the quantity of 
fodder in a given time by planting common or sweet corn. Where 
the season is long enough, its yield of grain will be found immense, 
The seed when fully ripe is almost white, resembling in shape some- 
what the Minnesota sugar-cane seed, and it seems to be equally use- 
ful, if not superior, for feeding and flouring purposes. The flour is 
white, and makes excellent pan or griddle cakes. The whole grain 
is fine for poultry, and undoubtedly for other stock. The height of 
the plant varies between four and five feet. The heads are very 
large and heavy. Ox thin soil it will probably yield more grain 
than corn does; but it is too late even for Northern New Jersey, 
and by far too late for any section north of it. At the South it may 
be possible to cut it for fodder when in the first blooming stage, and 
still to obtain mature seed from the new growth. Here we could 
not succeed in this. P. T, GREINER, Monmouth Co., N. J. 
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FARMING JOURNALS IN THE FORTIES AND NOW. 


D. D. T. MOORE. 
—<>— 


The agricultural journals published in this country during the 
decade ending with 1850 were quite different from those of to-day, 
not only in size and appearance but in contents and circulation. 
The number of periodicals devoted to rural husbandry, gardening, 
etc., was quite limited, for agricultural literature was then in its 
infancy on this continent. Early in the decade just mentioned—say 
in 1843, when the writer became connected with the press—all our 
agricultural journals of prominence which are still continued could 
almost be counted on one’s fingers, while but few rural books were 
issued, and a large portion of those bearing American imprints 
were of foreign origin—largely reprints or re-issues of English works. 
Although I am unable to give exact figures, it is safe to assert that 
there are twenty times as many agricultural journals now pub- 
lished in the United States as there were forty-five years ago, with 
as great an increase in circulation as in the number of publications, 
while the production of books on rural subjects has been largely aug- 
mented, and the character and style of the works vastly improved. 

Taking them in the order of their age (I write from memory), 
the principal American agricultural journals published in the forties 
may be named as follows: American Farmer, Baltimore, Md.; 
The Cultivator, Albany, N. Y.; Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N. Y.; 
New England Farmer, Boston Cultivator, and Massachusetts 
Ploughman, Boston, Mass.; Maine Farmer, Augusta, Me.; Farmers’ 
Cabinet, Philadelphia, Pa.; Farmers’ Monthly Visitor, Concord, 
N. H.; Southern Planter, Richmond, Va.; Prairie Farmer, Chicago, 
Iil.; AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York; Southern Cultivator, 
Augusta (now at Atlanta), Ga.; Michigan Farmer, Jackson and 
Detroit ; Indiana Farmer and Gardener, Indianapolis ; Central New 
York Farmer, Rome; and British American Cultivator, Canada. 
Most of these journals are still published, greatly enlarged in size 
and improved in contents and appearance, with vastly increased 
circulations. 

Among other rural publications issued in the decade from 1840 
to 1850 were the first eight volumes of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
(1842 to 1849, inclusive), the first two volumes of the Michigan 
Farmer (1843 and 1844), and copies of the Genesee Farmer from 1846 
to 1849, inclusive. The latter is not now in existence by name, 
having long since been merged in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ; 
but the two former are still published, and I have just spent an 
hour or more in comparing their early issues with those of recent 
date. The contrast in all respects is great, notably in size and 
appearance, and shows wonderful progress and improvement in the 
arts of printing and engraving. For example, each number of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST during the forties (and for some years 
after) comprised only thirty-two octavo pages, each about half the 
size of the present page, while a whole volume contained fewer 
illustrations than are now given in a single issue. The difference 
in typography, engravings, etc., also shows great improvement. 
But the greatest progress is exhibited in the quality, variety and 
quantity of contents. Take, for example, the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
uRIst for October, 1842. It opens with an account of the New 
York State Fair (held the last week of the previous month at 
Albany), which occupies nearly nine pages. The next article, 
“Practical Farming—Wheatsheaf Farm,” fills over three pages. 
Next comes ‘Raising Silk,” three pages and a half (and “to be 
continued” at that); ‘‘ Water Rotting Hemp,” just two pages and a 
half; then several long letters under the title of ‘Original Corre- 
spondence,” one of the epistles, ‘ Mississippi—Its Products, Soil, 
and Climate,” occupying three solid pages, and another, discussing 
Saxon and Merino sheep, horses, cattle, the dairy, etc., two pages. 
Next follows the ‘‘ Ladies’ Department,” about one page, with only 
two articles. ‘‘Selections” (less than a page and a half) are next 
given, followed by ‘‘ Review of Books,” comprising a criticism of 
only one work and filling nearly two and a half pages. The 
‘* Editor’s Table,” mainly devoted to notices of fairs, occupies about 
a page and a quarter, which does not contain a single illustration 
and completes the contents of the number. 

If the reader will note this synopsis of the contents of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for October, 1842, and then turn to the 
issue of the same journal for October, 1888, and observe the vast 
difference, he may have some faint conception of the improvements 
made in American agricultural journalism within the past half 
century. As I have shown, the early issues of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST contained but little variety and few engravings. Now 


this journal caters not only for practical farmers, but is made 





interesting and valuable to suburban, village and city residents, 
Aside from its discussion of all matters pertaining to the field 
orchard, garden, stock-yard and dairy, it entertains and instructs 
various members of the family on other topics of interest and 
importance. The departments devoted to ‘‘The Household” and 
‘Boys and Girls” have recently and wisely been enlarged, and 
must prove even more useful. instructive, and entertaining than 
formerly to the women and young people of both town, suburb and 
country. In these as well as other departments, this journal has 
become a great educator of the people, and long may it and its 
contemporaries labor earnestly to make greater the contrast be- 
tween the rural journalism of to-day and that of the forties. 

So far as [am aware only five persons who were agricultural 
editors forty or more years ago are still living and active. These 
are: 1. A. B. Allen, who founded the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in 
1842, edited it for fourteen years, and is still an occasional contrib- 
utor to its pages. Though now eighty-six years of age, he is a 
vigorous and instructive writer. Venerable and venerated he is re- 
siding on his farm at Toms River, N. J. 2. Dr. Daniel Lee, who 
was associated with the writer of this article in editing the Genesee 
Farmer, and subsequently was for some years editor of the Southern 
Cultivator (later a Professor of Agriculture in the University of 
Georgia), to which he is still a contributor. Dr. Lee is about the 
same age as A. B. Allen and resides in Tennessee. 3. J. Ambrose 
Wight, who was the first and for many years the editor of the 
Prairie Farmer (founded in 1841), and, in connection with its pub- 
lisher, John S. Wright, made that journal a great success, is now 
an able and popular clergyman (and withal-a D. D.) at Bay City, 
Mich. 4. John J. Thomas, who was the associate editor of The Culti- 
vator, monthly, in the forties, now occupies the same position on 
the weekly successor of that journal, The Cultivator and Country 
Gentleman. Mr. Thomas is an expert pomologist, and author of 
‘“‘The American Fruit Culturist.” 5. D. D. T. Moore, who founded 
the Michigan Farmer in 1843 and edited it some two years, con- 
ducted the Genesee Farmer four years (1846-49), and founded 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker in 1850, which he edited for over a quar- 
ter of acentury. He is now contributing regularly on rural topics 
to two weeklies and occasionally to several other journals, 





Stable Floors.—A great deal has been written about clay, stone, 
concrete and brick as materials for the floors of stalls and loose 
boxes. The theory is that earth is soft and moist for the horse’s 
feet and that next to the original soil other cool moist material is 
desirable. In practice a stall or box with no other floor than clay 
soon becomes an offensive quagmire; a stone floor is cold and hard, 
concrete is soon broken up by the continual stamping of the iron- 
shod feet, and bricks absorb offensive fluids to a greater extent than 
wood. A floor of good sound spruce or pine planks, thoroughly 
soaked through with crude petroleum, will resist dampness and 
decay for a long time and keep clean and wholesome. In a stall a 
double floor is laid, the lower course transversely of the stalls, and 
the upper one lengthwise and extending back only as far as the 
stall itself. There should be a very slight slope to the rear for 
drainage. It is a serious mistake to make the slope too steep, as it 
compels the horse to stand in an unnatural position with a con- 
stant strain upon the rear tendons of the legs. 





Feed Required for One Hundred Pounds of Pork.—The amount of 
feed necessary to make one hundred pounds of gain with hogs is a 
question that is constantly asked. One of the best answers to it is 
given in a summary of the thirty-nine exhaustive pig-feeding trials 
on over one hundred animals at the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
during the past six years. This summary is as follows : 























| N | ivnimee Food 
Time of | No. of | “,)j. | Wghtat| required 
KIND OF FEED. Year. | trials. | beens beginn’g|for 100 Ibs. 
| . | of trial. | of gain. 
lbs. lbs. 
eaten irs, coun eka eesessa soon [Winter..| 3 8 9299 784 
Corn Meal.......---ee cere eeeeeees Summer | 5 12 71 534 
Corn meal........-.eeeeeeeeee eres |Winter..| 3 8 177 517 
Barley meal .......-----seeeeeees | Winter..| 4 12 159 567 
RMN ELE sca eas cow xpeuueeemes Summer 1 3 58 52h 
Sweet skim-milk.......-.----++- Summer | 2 4 66 1,877 
Half bran meal, half shorts(dry)|Fall...... 4 12 137 531 
Half corn meal, half shorts (wet) Fall...... | + 12 136 | 431 ‘ 
Corn mealand sweet skim-milk| Summer | 5 10 95 | { cd — 
| - 
Corn mealand sweet skim-milk)Summer|; 4 10 254 1 po — 
i i ‘ 32 meal 
Corn meal and sweet skim-milk' Summer 4 10 251 | = pee 
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CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY VINEYARDS. 
ee 

The islands lying near the head of Lake Erie have long been 
celebrated for their grapes, but there is a region lying on the south 
shore of the same lake near the other extremity which has already 
surpassed the islands in the magnitude and success of its vineyards. 
It isa narrow slope extending from Cattaraugus creek to North 
East, Pennsylvania, a distance of about fifty miles. A ridge sev- 
eral hundred feet higher than Lake Erie lies parallel with its shore, 
at a distance of about seven miles to the summit. Embosomed 
high up among these hills lies Chautauqua Lake, world-famous as a 
summer resort. This surpassingly beautiful slope possesses all the 
conditions of soil and climate for the successful cultivation of the 
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VIEW OF THE CHAUTAUQUA VINEYARDS. 


vine. The soil is a glacial drift, varying from gravelly to clayey 
loam, and well drained. Lake Erie is the shallowest of all the great 
chain of lakes and its waters become the warmest under the sum- 
mer sun. The influence of the great body of water, and of the 
smaller sheet above, maintains an equable temperature night and 
day, and doubly protects this favored region from early autumnal 
frosts. Its topographical formation is such as to exempt it from 
the fogs and hot unwholesome humidity which have proved so 
destructive to the success of the vineyardist in the Ohio valley and 
many other parts of the country. The grapes grown in Northern 
Chautauqua are of uncommonly large size and fine, luscious flavor, 
and their superiority is recognized in the markets of the West. 
The first vineyard on the shore of Lake Erie was planted by 
Deacon Elisha Fay, at Portland, in 1824. It was merely large 
enough to produce grapes for home use. A little more than forty 
years later the Harris Community planted many acres of vineyards 
in the same township, and attained quite a reputation for grapes 
and wine. Laurence Oliphant, the author, traveler and diplomat, 
was for several years a member of this community. But it is only 
within the present decade that the industry has assumed commer- 
cial importance. Twelve years ago the business was considered 
nothing beyond an experiment, whereas it represents to-day over a 























million dollars annually. The growth each year seems almost phe- 
nomenal. In one township alone there are over 5,000 acres of vine- 
yard nearly all of which has been planted within the last decade. 
Many vineyards embrace from fifty to one hundred acres each. 
The largest individual grower resides in Westfield township. He 
has under cultivation about two hundred acres and is gradually 
enlarging the area each year. He divides his vineyards into lots of 
about twenty-five acres each, builds a house on each for the accom- 
modation of the workmen, and puts each section under the care of an 
experienced grower. In this way the vines are properly attended to 
and the best attainable results realized. The vineyard acreage in 
Westfield township alone increased over 200 per cent the pres- 
ent year anc, judging by reports received from the leading growers, 


, new vineyards will be planted in all the lake shore towns next 
spring. A careful estimate places the number of acres now planted 


to grapes at not less than 25,000. A considerable portion of this is 
young vineyard. The Chautauqua vineyards have thus far been 
remarkably exempt from fungi and insects. No rot or mildew has 
attacked the fruit or leaf, nor have rose bugs or other noxious 
insects appeared in destructive numbers. This is largely attributed 
to the pure air and freedom from fogs and undue humidity. The 
Concord is the variety mostly grown, but the Clinton and Iona are 
cultivated to a considerable extent. They are pure wine grapes 
and not as prolific as the Concord. Next year the royalty will be 
taken off the Niagara grape and that variety will be extensively 
planted. The Niagara Grape Company, of Lockport, has purchased 
a vineyard at Portland and is utilizing it for propagating purposes. 








Nine-tenths of the immense crop is sold for table use. The 
shipments are mostly to the West where it comes into direct com- 
petition with California fruit. The grapes are packed in strong 
baskets of from four to ten pounds each and shipped by refrigerator 
cars. As each car contains 3,200 ten pound baskets, about a 
million pounds are marketed daily during the busy season. Most of 
the marketing is done under the auspices of shipping associations 
organized for mutual protection and profit. A board of directors 
and managers is appointed and during the harvest season an 
inspector is employed for the purpose of detecting faulty packing or 
unripe fruit. By means of such combinations, reduced rates are 
secured from the railroads, competent men are employed to look up 
markets, and in one way and another the crop is readily disposed 
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of at a fair price, leaving a reasonable margin for profit. The price 
seldom averages less than two and a half cents per pound. Of 
course many fear that the business will be overdone, but at one and 
one-half cents a pound it would be a more remunerative crop to 
them than anything else that can be produced in the region. 

Bearing vineyards are worth from $400 to $1,000 per acre when- 
ever they come into the market, which is a rare occurence. Farm 
lands suitable for grapes, cleared of trees, can be bought for from 
$50 to $150 per acre, the hill-sides being the cheapest, and by some 
considered the best. The industry is growing at such a rapid rate 
that all available land situated between Lake Erie and Chautauqua 
Lake will soon be under cultivation to grapes. Beyond the summit 
and around Chautauqua Lake some sixty acres of vineyards are 
now in bearing. The fruit grown at this high altitude does not 
ripen as early and is more liable to damage by frosts, but otherwise 
the grapes are good and marketable. 

This year’s crop was immense, but it matured late, cold weather 
delaying the harvest fully a month. In marketing, the bulk of the 
crop was handled by a shipping association located at Westfield and 
one at Brocton. The grapes of each grower both as to weight and 
quality stand or fall on their merits. So-called ten pound baskets, 
which are found to contain but seven or eight pounds, are not 
allowed to pass muster. Every grower’s name is plainly marked on 
each package and the scales determine the weight. The members 
bind themselves to ship their entire product through the associa- 
tion, excepting fancy lots, although many of these are handled in 
the same way. The plan of selling fruit at auction was begun this 
year, bids being made by telegraph. This gives jobbers an equal 
chance and producers the benefit of competition of the whole trade. 

A comparatively small portion of the grapes is made into wine. 
The Brocton wine cellars were built in 1859, and are now and for 
many years have been owned and managed by G. E. Ryckman, a 
grandson of Deacon Fay, who planted the first vineyard in the 
region. There are now in storage over 100,000 gallons of wine. 
Another wine house is owned by Fuller & Skinner in Portland, and 
many vineyardists ~..,o wine on a small scale. Unless it is dis- 
couraged by adverse legislation this industry is expected to increase 
largely and to furnish an outlet for a part of the rapidly increas- 
ing production of grapes. 


SHELTER BELTS FOR THE PLAINS. 


W. D. BOYNTON, WISCONSIN. 
—>> 


Perhaps in no other way has the necessity for forests been so 
clearly demonstrated as in the results that have followed the 
establishment of artificial tree shelter belts, especially in the West. 
If the influence of a narrow belt of trees about the farmer’s 
buildings transforms his little spot of ground from a bleak, wind- 
swept waste into a sheltered cozy nook, wherein comfortable exist- 
ence is possible, the most skeptical must admit that if generous 
forests were interspersed with the open exposed lands, the condi- 
tions of the plains would be vastly changed for the better. He 
must become convinced that if a few puny rows of trees about 
his house shield it from the cutting winds, break the force of the 
tornado and rob the blizzard of its terrors, the frequent presence 
of obstructing forests would perform the same good office for the 
whole face of the country. We need shelter belts about our stock- 
yards, our barns, and, in fact, about the whole grounds, including 
the dwelling, yards, gardens, lawns and orchards. As these are 
usually grouped closely together, occupying four or five acres of 
ground, the whole may be inclosed with one belt. At least two 
sides of this inclosure should be formed by a thickly planted belt 
of evergreens. These sides will, of course, be determined by the 
natural surroundings and prevailing direction of winds. As a rule 
they will be the north and west sides. 

Evergreen trees are by all odds most desirable for this pur- 
pose. Being in constant foliage, they serve at all seasons, protecting 
both. from the summer’s tornado and the winter’s blast. They 
temper the hot dry winds of midsummer and intercept the 
piercing blizzards of winter. Within an inclosure of evergreens, 
the snow sifts softly down, while without, it may be drifting in 
blinding clouds. A single row of evergreen trees in winter is as 
effective as half a dozen or more rows cf deciduous ones. 

The only time when evergreens need special care is in the first 
dry, hot weather that succeeds transplanting. If they are properly 
shaded at this time but little loss can result. They are fully as 





hardy after they are once established as the deciduous trees 
commonly planted. Some evergreens are naturally adapted to dry 
arid locations, 22d will thrive where most deciduous trees would 





fail. Many of our Western planters claim that evergreens are ag 
rapid in their growth as the average of deciduous species, when 
once established in the rich soils of the West. Their marked 
superiority as shelter trees over the deciduous kinds should cer- 
tainly outweigh the little extra time required for their growth. 


STORING POTATOES. 


DR. F. M. HEXAMER. 





aa 

A uniform temperature of a few degrees above the freezing 
point, a moderately dry atmosphere, and exclusion from light, are 
the essential conditions for keeping potatoes safely through winter, 
How best to secure these depends upon various circumstances, 
Other conditions being equal, a cellar is always to be preferred for 
storage, yet immense quantities of potatoes are wintered every year 
in outdoor pits. When potatoes form one of the regular market 
crops of the farm. it pays to have a separate root cellar. This need 
not necessarily be an expensive structure, but it must be so ar- 
ranged that the floor is entirely dry at all times, that frost and light 
can be excluded, and that complete ventilation can be provided 
when desired. Potatoes, to keep well, must be fully matured, should 
be dug when the soil is dry, and picked up soon after digging. Ex- 
posure to sun and drying winds does not increase their keeping 
qualities. If at digging time the ground is sufficiently dry so that 
the tubers come out clean, they may be taken from the field directly 
to the cellar, provided this can be thoroughly ventilated. If the 
cellar cannot be kept cool during the fall months, it is better to 
store the potatoes at first in some dark out-building until the winter 
sets in in earnest, when they are to be brought to the cellar. 

The keeping quality of potatoes is seriously injured if they are 
kept too warm when first brought to the cellar. To prevent this the 
windows or ventilators should be kept open whenever the outside 
temperature is lower than that of the cellar, and closed when it is 
higher, the object being to keep the temperature as near the freezing 
point as possible without ever allowing it to fall below. A temper- 
ature of one or two degrees below thirty-two does not generally in- 
jure potatoes materially, especially when the cellar is dry, but if it 
falls below this point it certainly deteriorates their germinating if 
not their eating quality. It is not prudent, however, to run large 
risks in this direction. Therefore, upon the approach of severe cold 
weather the fore-handed farmer will make provision for emergen- 
cies which are sure to occur once in about ten years in the 
shape of extremely cold, penetrating winds, against which even so- 
called frost-proof ~..'ars fail to offer sufficient protection. Old car- 
pets thrown over ...c heaps will protect potatoes against several 
degrees of frost. Straw or hay will accomplish the same object, but 
these are less convenient to handle and when brought in, the cellar 
doors have to be open so long as to increase still more the danger of 
freezing. An oil stove should constitute an indispensable adjunct 
to every root cellar. It costs but a few dollars, lasts a life-time, and 
with an expenditure of a dime for oil its use during a very cold 
night may prevent the loss of a season’s entire crop. Whenever the 
temperature in the cellar falls below the freezing point the stove 
should be placed in the coldest part of the cellar and lighted. It is 
astonishing how quickly the warming influence of even a small oil 
stove makes itself felt. In the absence of a stove a few lamps kept 
burning during cold nights are often sufficient to keep frost out of a 
small cellar, but half a dozen ordinary lamps do not give as much 
heat as a medium sized oil stove. 

To maintain the proper degree of moisture in the atmosphere of 
a cellar is almost as important as the right temperature. If it is too 
dry the potatoes shrink and lose from ten to twenty per cent of their 
weight, and if it is too damp the tubers are apt torot. The latter 
condition is the one most frequently met with, and to counteract it 
and drive out the super-abundant moisture, the oil stove comes again 
into excellent service. By keeping it burning on a damp day for a 
few hours, while the ventilators or upper windows are open, the 
greater amount of moisture will be driven out of the cellar as if by 
magic. But few cellar floors are so dry that it is safe to place pota- 
toes directly upon them, as the moisture rises from below and pene- 
trates the entire heap. The easiest way to guard against this is to 
raise the bottom of the bins a few inches from the ground, so as to 
admit free circulation of air below them. 





Winter Protection of Pansies.—In northern climates many so- 
called hardy plants need protection through the winter and early 
spring. Pansies, especially, should be covered by placing light tim- 
bers or blocks of wood around the edges of the bed, with a few 
strips of boards laid across, thus forming a foundation on which to 
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rest hemlock boughs, straw, or whatever covering is used. This 
provides an air space of an inch or two, and prevents suffocation 
and consequent decay of the plants, often the result of too close 
packing. Plants thus cared for are not weakened by exposure 
through the long winter, and are ready for an early start in spring. 





THE ROAD GELDING GUY. 
gpa 

The black gelding Guy, of which we present herewith a spirited 
portrait, is a living example of the value of careful and skillful breed- 
ing. Half a century ago, trotting action and speed were matters 
of chance rather than the results of breeding. Topgallant was taken 
from a public coach, and Dutchman froma brickyard, to win triumphs 
in the trotting ring. Nothing was known or cared about the pedigree 
of either. If they could be made to trot a mile in less than 2.40 it 
was regarded as a phenomenal exhibition of speed. That is all 
changed now, and American trotting horses are bred with as much 
care as thorough-breds. The horse whose portrait adorns this article 
isa good exponent of the results of skillful breeding in trotting lines. 
He is also a living evidence of the fact that the wonderful qualities 
shown by the descendants of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian are not an in- 
dividual inheritance from that great sire, but from the line in which 
he stood. Guy inherits the blood of the Mambrinos and the Mor- 





A NEW KIND OF FRENCH CHEESE. 
AUG. HESSELMAN, FRANCE. 
a 

Port-du-Salut is the name of a French cheese at present the 
most fashionable in the market. Wholesale dealers in cheese who 
print their price-lists in black ink, use red for the Port-du-Salut. 
It is said, that champagne was invented in some monastery, and 
there is no doubt that the first Port-du-Salut cheese was made by a 
Trappist monk living near the small town of Laval in the depart- 
ment of Mayenne. The Trappists are not now the sole possessors of 
the secret; the same kind of cheese is manufactured in Bricquebec 
and Barouges and other placesin France. The Port-du-Salut cheese 
has a flavor and texture somewhat similar to the Dutch Gouda, but 
is smaller, averaging about five pounds. It sells at wholesale for 
one franc (twenty cents) per pound. As this cheese sells readily, and 
a famil¥ can buy a whole cheese at once, it seems as if it would be 
profitable for American farmers and creameries, especially where 
milk does not realize more than ten cents a gallon. 

In the larger Port-du-Salut factories of France a temperature 
of 15 to 18° Centigrade is maintained. It is necessary to have the 
milk not higher than 30° Centigrade, commonly, 30° in the winter 
and 28° degrees inthe summer. For one hundred gallons of milk 
nearly three ounces of Presure Liquide Francaise (a kind of rennet 





THE FAMOUS GELDING “GUY.” 


gans, with a strong dash of thorough-bred. He was sired by Ken- 
tucky Prince, a son of Clark Chief. The latter sire was by Mam- 
brino Chief, and was therefore half brother to Mambrino Patchen, 
Lady Thorn, Woodford Mambrino and other great trotters or trot- 
ting sires. The dam of Kentucky Prince was Kentucky Queen, by 
Morgan Eagle, an inbred descendant of old Justin Morgan, through 
both Woodbury and Justin Morgan. The dam of Guy was Flora 
Gardiner, by Seely’s American Star, first dam by Bay Richmond, 
second dam by Diamond, son of American Eclipse. It is well 
known that Dexter and many less renowned sons and daughters of 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian were from dams by Seely’s American Star. 
Of the Messengers, Rysdyk’s Hambletonian was the most renowned 
as a sire of trotters, and of Morgans, the blood of old Vermont 
Blackhawk seems to have nicked the best with trotting families. 
Guy descends from both Messenger and Justin Morgan by collateral 
lines, with none of the blood of either Hambletonian or Blackhawk, 
yet his achievements place him in the foremost ranks of American 
trotters. Guy is a black gelding, fifteen hands and one inch high. 
He was bred by Charles Backman, Stony Ford, N. Y., and is owned 
by W. J. Gordon, Cleveland, Ohio. Guy entered upon the season 


of 1888 with a team record of 2.17. At Fleetwood Park, September 
22, he was driven a mile in 2.12%, the fastest record ever made on 
that track. He has since trotted a mile in 2:12. 


| 








extract) is well mixed in, which turns it to curd in thirty or thirty- 
five minutes. The-curd is then cut with curd-knives and stands 
ten to twelve minutes. The whole is now carefully heated and con- 
tinually stirred until the thermometer shows 36° C. in summer 
and 83° C. in winter. It then stands twenty minutes, or until it 
can be broken in small pieces or grains the size of hemp seeds. The 
granulated and coagulated mass falls to the bottom of the tank 
and the whey is drawn off with a siphon. The curd is now ready 
for putting in the molds, which are placed on a table lined with 
cheese-cloth. One hundred gallons of mikk make twenty cheeses 
of five pounds each. The hoops are put in an American cheese- 
press or, in want of one, weights of ten to twenty pounds are used. 
At first a pressure of ten pounds is applied and gradually increased 
to thirty pounds. They press the cheeses about six hours, but 
change the cheese-cloth three times the first hour, twice the sec- 
ond, and once during the third hour. At the end of the six hours 
the cheeses are taken from the press and carried to a room for dry- 
ing, with a temperature of about 14° Centigrade. There they re- 
main twelve to fifteen hours when the salting begins. Two ounces 
of salt are used for a cheese weighing five pounds, or about two per 
cent of its weight. In some places they weigh up all the cheeses of 
the same day’s making, take two per cent of salt, one-half of which 
is used for salting dry and the other half is made into a brine, which 
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is rubbed into the cheeses for fifteen to twenty days. Of course it 
is necessary to turn the cheeses, that all sides can have some of the 
brine. The cheeses so prepared and salted, are in twenty days 
ready for the cellar or a good basement, with a temperature not 
above 12° Centigrade. The cheeses are kept in the cellar or base- 
ment five to six weeks, during which time they must be turned and 
cleaned with a linen cloth moistened with a weak brine. They are 
turned and washed seven times the first fortnight, the next, four 
times, and the last two weeks only twice. Port-du-Saiut cheese is 
ready for sale in about two months from its making. 





THE FIRST WINTER IN POULTRY RAISING. 


MISS E. K. WINANS, NEW JERSEY. 
—— : 

The raising of chickens on a large scale is best begun in autumn. 
If an incubator is to be used one needs two or three weeks to learn 
all its ways before putting in any eggs. If hens are to hatch the 
countless chickens expected, they must be made to lay in the fall, 
lest they refuse to sit until late in the spring. And there should be 
at the beginning of this, as of other farming, real study, not only 
study of books and magazines about poultry, but of the values of 
different foods and the raising of grain. If other farming is to be 
carried on in connection, the field of reading will be wider and far 
more interesting. It is better for the novice to find out by other 
people’s experience what the weak points in chicken-keeping are 
and guard against them than to achieve wisdom through fifty-two 
disappointments each year. One of the greatest dangers is of being 
deceived by captivating articles in the papers. I do not mean such 
absurdities as, ‘‘Two girls invested fifty dollars which they had 
made by teaching in poultry farming, and made one thousand dol- 
lars the first year and three thousand the second.” That would not 
be likely to beguile any brain worth saving, but real harm is done 
by clear-sounding, logical, and utterly untrue articles in certain 
magazines. One Western man urges the raising of Wyandottes, and 
estimates enormous profits. Ninety per cent of the eggs are to 
hatch, all the pullets are to lay nearly every day after they are six 
months old, and ninety per cent of the chickens hatched are to 
be sold as high-bred stock at bewitching prices. The truth is, one 
is lucky if, in managing a large number of chickens, seventy-five 
per cent of the eggs hatch, if seventy-five per cent of the chickens 
hatched grow up, and if seventy-five per cent of those are fit to sell 
as pure bred fowls. So let the study of books and papers be critical, 
and challenge every fascinating theory. 

One may begin at the beginning, as I did, with a trio of fine 
fowls and six old hens. That ladder can be climbed, but it is a very 
long one for the brief life that is our portion here. It is more en- 
couraging to have at the start a good incubator in a comfortable 
room, a cozy brooder house near one’s kitchen door, and plenty of 
eggs which will hatch to put in the incubator. The difficulty in 
getting hatchable eggs has broken up many a chicken business, and 
one should work for them from the first. I know of ayard where the 
fifty hens give from one to two dozen eggs every day all through 
the bitter winter weather, and eighty per cent of them hatch. 
There is a cock to every six hens; their abundant food is rich with 
meat and fish; their house is over a stable, and warm; on the 
bright days they scratch in a sunny barn-yard, and they are kept 
happy. Those are the right conditions for incubator eggs—warmth, 
nitrogenous food, and a chance to scratch in the ground every day 
when it does not rain and the thermometer is more than twenty 
degrees above zero. Clear away the snow. Pulling one foot and 
then the other out of a drift makes a hen shiver too much to lay. 
There is a strain of Light Brahma hens, bred to lay many eggs, but 
not to sit. Those hens kept with Dorking or Houdan cocks would 
give eggs much to be desired for broiling chickens or, indeed, for 
any-purpose chickens. 

The brooder house may be a very simple affair. One for three 
or four hundred chickens can be built inside of an old shed, facing 
south, for a few dollars. It may be rough, but it must be warm, 
else it might better never be made at all. Have one heated with 
steam or hot water if possible, but if not, a little kerosene stove will 
do for a beginning. Part of the brooder house, or an addition to it, 
may well be kept for winter chickens hatched and reared by hens. 
They have a peculiar way of turning out the best of all. Then, 
having your incubator, breeding yard and brooder house, spend 
the winter in watching and humoring the machine, coddling the 
chicks, and coaxing the hens. Next year, if you have succeeded, 
have more chickens, and if you fail do not be disheartened as long 
as you are sure what the reason is for that failure. Not seeing why 





things go wrong is the worst kind of discouragement and is best 
kept off by a firm determination that things shall go right whether 
they want to or no. So if your incubator and therefore your heart 
run perilously low some blizzard night, beg every lamp in the house 
if it should be necessary, to stand on the floor and warm the room 
it is in, or wrap it in blankets. If the chickens are dying when 
they should be hatching, surround each chipped shell with bits of 
wet sponge. If your eggs prove infertile, scour the country until 
you find some one who knows better than you how to manage 
hens. Persuade people who like plants in their southern windows 
to raise lettuce, clover, rape and canary grass for your little chick- 
ens. Would not such planning, studying and watching make the 
winter brighter for some boys and girls? 





CULTIVATING COLT COURAGE. 
JOHN M. STAHL, ILLINOIS. 
a 

The winter gives leisure for handling the colt. To develop its 
courage is an object that should always be kept in view. It ig 
the common remark of those who use both horses and mules that 
mules run away for fun, but horses because of fear. This fear ig 
usually induced by some trivial cause, such as the rustling of dried 
leaves, the sudden spring of a rabbit from a hedge, the breaking of 
some part of the harness or the whiffletree’s giving way and rat- 
tling at the horse’s heels. In some cases, the blinds on the bridle, 
preventing the horse from seeing but not from hearing, are respon- 
sible for the fright. Blinds are opposed to courage. Even aman 
is timid in pitchy darkness, for he cannot see what is lurking near, 
and under such circumstances slight noises may make his flesh 
creep. So it is with the horse that cannot see to the rear or sides, 
Blinds cause many times more runaways than they prevent. 

A horse that is naturally courageous may be made cowardly by 
abuse. If he often receives blows the fear of them is uppermost; 
and any unknown noise is imagined to be a coming hurt, to escape 
from which is an uncontrollable impulse. The man who abuses his 
horses is often rewarded by the destruction of his property and in- 
jury to himself, the result of runaways. But when the courage of 
the colt is developed, it is not nearly so likely to run away, though 
it be hampered with blinds or abused by a cruel master; and it is 
hardly saying too much to assert that if it is properly treated it will 
never runaway. Too often the training of the colt has an effect 
contrary to the cultivation of its courage. Forgetting that temper 
is the most valuable quality of the horse, its owner tries to ‘‘ break” 
its temper—to cow the animal. The horse should be trained, not 
broken; and training requires firmness, mixed with much kindness. 
The man who has no control over his own temper and whose judg- 
ment is warped by anger is not fit to train a colt. As abuse will 
make it cowardly, so kindness will make it courageous. The basis of 
courage is confidence, and the first point is to secure the confidence 
of the colt. The next is to make the colt sure of his surroundings. 
Watch closely and whenever he shows fear of anything, allow him 
to smell of it. If he has confidence in his trainer this will not be 
difficult. If he shies at a stump or rock, ride or drive him up to it. 
Drive him nearer and nearer the cars until he is no longer afraid of 
them. Have the whistle sounded when his head is turned toward 
it, and repeat this till he ceases to start at the sound. Handle his 
limbs and touch them with a strap until he no longer shrinks. 

The courageous horse, the one with spirit trained, not broken, 
is the horse that does the most work. It does not lag; to drive it is 
a pleasure. It does not “‘give up” and leave you mired in a mud- 
hole; it has the spirit, the courage, to exert itself to the utmost. 
Among horses, it is the one with trained spirit, with fine temper, 
that does the most work, the least harm, and in danger acts quick- 
ly and intelligently. What horse has more courage than the Ara- 
bian, and what horse is more docile, enduring, or admirable? 





Farm Water Works.—It is the practice in Vermont, when bring- 
ing water to buildings, to lay the pipe first to the house and let 
the surplus go to the barn or other buildings. Many place the 
discharge pipe near the top or at the point to which they wish the 
water to fill in the tub or receptacle. This often causes trouble, 
especially if the stream is small, as the water in the waste pipe may 
freeze before the tub fills up after dipping itlow. To avoid this 
insert the waste pipe in the bottom of the tub and let it come up on 
the inside as far as you want the water to fill. Then make a small 
hole in the pipe below the surface of the water just large enough 
to create a circulation in the pipe at all times. A half-inch pipe 
works well, notwithstanding the frequent statement that friction 
in so small a pipe will prevent the flow from an ordinary spring. 
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A RURAL COTTAGE COSTING $3,590. 
—<>>—. 

We present herewith the perspective and floor plans of a snug 
and convenient suburban or village dwelling, designed by D. W. 
King, architect. The extreme length, including the kitchen, is 
forty feet, and the width, including the bay window, twenty-eight 
feet, with twenty-foot posts. Externally it is very neat and chaste, 
depending more upon elegant proportions than upon extraneous 
ornamentation. Aside from the oriel with its pointed roof, the 





A CHEAP AND SERVICEABLE POULTRY HOUSE. 
MRS. E. J. MELLETE, COLORADO. 
oo 
To make a chicken house that is at once warm in winter and 
cool in summer, select a southern hill-side that has a gentle slope, or 
if this be not obtainable, a piece of ground that is high, dry and 
gravelly. Hens that are well taken care of will always pay tlcir 
way and a profit besides ; so do not build the house in the cow-yard 
but on a piece of clean ground that can be fenced and kept 





lines are more sug- 
gestive of classic ar- 
chitecture than of the 
style popularly known 
as ‘Queen Anne,” 
for no apparent rea- 
son unless it is that it 
bears no resemblance 
to any thing con- 
structed during the 
reign of that sover- 
eign. The cellar ex- 
tends under the entire 
structure. Itisseven 
feet in the clear; has 
a cement floor and 
walls of stone laid in 
cement mortar, point- }g 
ed inside to the earth (gm 
line, and on both sides # 
above it. Double win- 
dows in winter are re- | 
placed in warm weath- 
er by screens of fine 
wire gauze. It may |y H 
be divided by brick h wail 
partitions into such ;* inh lo ALI aes 
apartments as are de- gills a a) Lat Ah 
sired. The first floor, | cafe ove ‘a 
Fig. 1, is ten feet high ' j Dee NEARY DY Hl Nie 
in the clear. The front ak 
entrance hall is protected by a small and very neat porch and a 
vestibule. The hall is eight feet wide, furnished with a closet for 
hats and umbrellas, and lighted by a window of stained glass. The 
stairway has a hand-rail, newel and balusters of cherry, oiled and 
finished on the grain. The parlor, a snug, cozy room, is warmed 
f nA by an open fire-place, and 
i tices amply lighted. The dining- 
room and library areseparated 
by sliding doors, and each has 
an open fire-place. The kitch- 
en communicates with the 
dining-room only through the 
pantry—an arrangement 
which excludes from the 
| dining-room the odors of cook- 
ery. It has also an outer door 
which opens upon a back 
porch. The hall and three 
ret. front rooms are finished in 
ash or other hard wood oiled 
on the grain. The kitchen is 
wainscoted to the height of 
three feet. This and the other 
wood-work of the kitchen are 
; of white pine, painted. The 
aa second story, Fig. 2, is nine 
‘ feet high in the clear. The 
four chambers, bedroom and 
bath-room are each entered 
aa] from the hall, and provision 
Of Beeld is made for warming all the 
FIG. 2. FIRST FLOOR PLAN. chambers. A stairway in the 
main hall leads to the attic which is floored, but not finished, and 
may be used for general storage purposes. The first story is clap- 
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boarded; the second story gables and roof are shingled. Such a 
building can be erected in the vicinity of New York for three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, not including furnace and plumbing, 
which would increase the cost to about four thousand dollars. 











especially for the 
chickens. This yard 
should be made so 
large that a team can 
turn easily in plowing, 

: and the yard should be 
‘sys’ { plowed every spring, 
and in the fall also if 
it be not too dry. 

To winter two hun- 
dred hens profitably, 
the house should be 
sixty feet long and 
twelve feet wide, four 
feet high at the back 
and eight feet high in 
front; the roof being 
what is commonly 
called a shed roof. 
Use rough lumber that 
has been well seasoned 
and batten well the 
cracks. The roof may 
be covered with tar- 
paper or manila, ei- 

ten ther of which is cheap- 
FIG. 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF RURAL COTTAGE. er than shingles. 
Bank up the back as high as the roof; bank up the front and ends 
also. Secure ventilation by small windows, one in the east and one 
in the west; and supply them with sliding-board shutters. Divide 
the house into three rooms, the central room fourteen feet long, each 
of the others twenty-three. The middle room being the most pro- 
tected, is to be used as the roosting-house. Line this with tarred 
paper and lay a board floor. For the roosts make four movable sec- 
tions that may be taken out every day, not to be supported on the 
walls of the house, but by legs not over a foot and a half long. By 
having a low roost the hens 
will be near the ground where — =. 
itis warmer. By having the | | 
roosts movable they may be \ | | 
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more easily cleansed and freed 
from vermin; not allowing | *} 
them to touch the sides makes | /f st 
the house less liable to be 
overrun with lice. Each of 
the end rooms should have 
one window in the end and aT al 
twoin front. In these rooms 
should be a dust bath and the 
nest-boxes. Make the dust 
bath by spading up a portion 
of the earth floor, and do not 
add lime, ashes or sulphur, but 
sprinkle it occasionally with 
diluted crude carbolic acid. 
Never raise the dust bath 
from the ground, for hens 
don’t like it that way. It 
should be large enough for 
twenty-five hens to wallow in 
at the same time. Instead of 
providing long rows of nests, 
each one like the other, as is FIG. 8. SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
commonly done, use a keg here, a box there, put some on the ground, 
nail others to the wall, and always be careful to arrange them so 
that the hen may believe herself hidden. Over or in front of some 
may be nailed old potato sacks, to be taken down and burned 
when necessary, and be replaced with new ones. 

In winter the windows should be protected by mats or shutters 
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The doors should be large enough to admit a wheelbarrow. The 
windows may be taken out in summer and the opening covered 
with wire netting. Close the ventilating windows in winter and 
trust to cracks for sufficient air. Keep the end rooms (which are 
better also lined with tarred paper) littered with straw or leaves in 
winter and on cold days confine the hens inside and throw the feed 
in the litter. Whitewash the house inside and out twice a year. 
Face it to the south and protect it from the sun of summer by 
planting trees on the south side. In such a house, if properly fed, 
hens will lay all winter without artificial heat. In the spring when 
the flock is cut down because eggs are cheap, one room is enough 
for the flock and the other rooms may be used, one for a hatching- 
house and the other for early hatched chicks. 





THE BARBADOS GOOSEBERRY. 
P. W. REASONER. 

Under this name the fruit of Peireskia aculeata (Miller) is 
commonly known. The generic name is spelled by various author- 
ities, Peireskia, Perestia and Peirescia. The name is said to have 
been given by Plumie in honor of Nicholas Peiresk, a senator of 
Aix, in Provence, and . ‘siderable of a botanist. The plant is also 
vernacularly known as_ 8lad-apple” and sometimes as ‘‘ Surinam 
gooseberry.” The genus Peireskia belongs to the Cactus Family 
(Cactaceae), and is the onl, genus of this order having true leaves. 
Of the ten or eleven species that have been described, P. aculeata 
is the best known; its leaves, as in all the species, are thick and 
succulent, and, as the name implies, the stems are covered with 
clusters of slender, sharp spines. The plant is often met with in 
collections of greenhouse plants at the North, where it is used as a 
stock upon which to graft Epiphyllums and other low or weak 
growing cactuses. It is-frequently seen planted out in Florida as 
an ornamental fruit or hedge plant. It makes a quick-growing, 
almost impenetrable hedge, and although the tops are very tender 





BARBADOS GOOSEBERRY. 

as regards frost, as it is commonly grown from cuttings (with buds 
beneath the ground), when killed down by frost it starts up 
immediately and grows with undiminished vigor. The second year 
from the cutting the plant attains a good size in almost any situa- 
tion, and if it was not frosted the winter before, some morning in 
September it breaks out in a mass of bloom with an exquisite odor. 

This habit of blooming in the fall, and maturing fruit in April 
or May, makes the Peireskia uncertain in its crop of fruit in many 
parts of Florida where frost is common, although after mild winters 
it occasionally, though rarely, ripens its fruit as far northas Putnam 








county. Barring the advent of frost, however, it is an abundant 
bearer. In parts of Orange county, where it is frequently seen 
and known under the name of ‘‘ Lemon-vine,” the fruits are much 
appreciated for preserves and pies, and it is likely to become quite 
common'y grown in other mild localities of South Florida for this 
purpose, and for the fresh fruits, which almost equal the true 
gooseberry in flavor, which it somewhat resembles, The fruit is 
also like the gooseberry in size and shape, being from half an inch 
to three-quarters of an inch in longitudinal diameter, slightly oval, 
of a light yellow color, and borne in loose clusters at the ends of 





VIRGINIAN STUARTIA. 


the branches, as seen in the engraving, which has been reduced 
one-third from the natural size. The blossom end of the fruit some- 
what resembles that of a crab apple, but the fruits are covered with 
the bract-like, leafy sepals (persistent until the fruit is ripe), and 
with tufts of spines about a quarter of an inch in length, usually 
two in a tuft, with a small cluster of almost imperceptible “fuzzy” 
spines at their base. When the fruit is ripe, the bract-like sepals 
and the spines usually fall off, or are easily rubbed off. The pulp 
inside the thickish skin is soft and juicy with a pleasant acid taste 
until overripe, and in taste is very suggestive of a combination of 
the fruit of the yellow haw (Crategus flava) and the gooseberry. 
Each fruit contains one or two small, soft, black and flattened 
seeds which are hardly noticed in eating. 

The Peireskia is grown from cuttings, which root readily in 
any place not too wet. It is said that the cochineal insect can be 
reared on its leaves. The plant is a native of Jamaica and other 
West India Islands. It is quite probable that any of the other 
species described by various writers will succeed in Florida wherever 
P. aculeata can be grown. 





Exercise for Horses in Winter.—A mistaken kindness often keeps 
horses close in their stables. They shiver, yet they are not turned 
out because it is thought they would get colder. A hearty play, 
running and kicking up their heels, will quicken the circulation and 
warm them up; and if permitted, they will take this exercise gladly. 
Not only their comfort, but also their health, demands this frolic. 
Accustomed to steady work for months, they are suddenly deprived 
of exercise. Being shut up until they are enervated, their muscles 
made soft and flabby, they are unfitted for spring work. When un- 
employed, a horse should be given its liberty at least two hours 
every day that is not very stormy. The farm is not rightly man- 
aged when there is no work for the horses in winter. A horse con- 
suming, but not producing, during six months, destroys the profits 
from his labor during the other six months. Laborers can be had at 
low wages during the winter and employment for them and the 
horses can be found. When the horse is given Sunday rest it 
should be allowed some exercise. Rest is not total cessation from 
movement; this is more tiresome than moderate work. The 
greatest rest is when Nature has the best chance to repair waste, 
and gentle exercise is one of the conditions favorable to the making 
of new material. A lot three or four acres in extent, with an open 
shed in one corner, is what is wanted for an exercise ground. 
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STUARTIAS, NATIVE AND FOREIGN. 
——— 

Probably the most beautiful of our native deciduous shrubs are 
the Stuartias, sonamed by Mark Catesby in his ‘‘ Natural History of 
Carolina, Florida and the Bahama Islands,” etc., published from 1734 
to 1743. The genus was named in honor of John Stuart, third Earl 
of Bute, who, after holding several minor positions, became Prime 
Minister to George III, over whom he possessed great influence. 
Lord Bute was known as a liberal patron of the sciences, especially 
botany. One English writer says of Bute’s administration: ‘‘ His 
government is memorable only as one of the most unpopular that 
held office in Britain.” 

The genus Stuartia comprises two native species found among 
the mountains of our Southern States, and one, if not two others, 
natives of Japan. The 
genus Stuartia belongs 
to the same family as 
the genus Camellia. S. 
Virginica is found 
in shady woods from 
North Carolina to Flor- 
ida. It forms a shrub 
six to twelve feet high 
with leaves and flowers 
of the shape shown on 
the preceding page. The 
petals are white, crum- 
pled on the margin, fil- 
aments purple, anthers 
blue, pod globular. As 
seen from the engraving 
the flower in texture 
represents the Tea, 
much more than the 
Camellia; the Tea be- 
longs to the Camellia 
Family also. The Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle(Eng.), 
from which the accom- 
panying illustration is 

re-engraved, rejoices 
over the introduction 
of a new species of Stu- b 
artiafrom Japan, andits * 
blooming in England. 
It is Stwartia pseudo- 
camellia and bloomed 
at the nursery of the 
Messrs. Veitch, but has 
flowered on the conti- 
nent for many years. 
Its flowers bear a strong 
resemblance to those of 
camellia, whence its 
name. This same spe- 
cies, Messrs. Parsons & 
Sons Company, Flush- 
ing, N.Y., inform us,was 
received by them from 
Japan by Mr. Thomas 
Hogg, in 1875, under the 
name Stuartia Japon- 
ica, and was first exhib- 
ited at the New York 
Horticultural Society’s JAPANESE 
exhibition of 1879. It is a half-tree of erect growth, bearing small 
creamy-white flowers with yellow stamens. The leaf is oval-ellipti- 
cal, shortly toothed, acuminate. Near New York it is hardy and fine 
growing when established, though difficult to propagate. 





Burning Grain and Stover.—When the granary or stacks of a 
farmer are burned, we sympathize with him. It is a calamity for 
him. Yet much of the grain and stover of many farmers is burned 
during the winter, and they get no sympathy. Perhaps they don’t 
deserve it. They would be more than surprised if told that they 
were burning feed to heat air and water; yet that is just what they 
do when they compel their animals to drink from an ice-covered 
pond or creek and to brave the cold winter winds without protec- 











tion. The bodily heat of the animals is the result of a combustion, 
whereof the fuel is their food; and it is heat so produced which 
warms to blood-heat the cold water the animals drink or which 
heats somewhat the cold air about their bodies, Burning grain and 
stover to heat the water and air is expensive and unnecessary. 





Docility from Kindness.—It might well be written above every 
stable door: ‘‘The fruits of kindness are pleasure and profit; for 
kindness produces docility and quietness, and the docile animal is 
pleasant to keep and the quiet animal profitable to feed.” Docility 
must not be confounded with dullness, slowness, or lack of spirit. 
The dull, lazy or spiritless animal may be untrustworthy or vic- 
ious. Perhaps there is no better example of the power of kindness 
to produce docility than is afforded by the renowned draught horses 
of France. Notwith- 
standing the spirited 
scene depicted in Rosa. 
Bonheur’s “‘ Horse Fair” 
these horses are usu- 
ally handled by the 
women while the men 
are away in the field; 
and happy is the ani- 
mal which receives 
woman’s tender care, 
and is handled with her 
gentleness and patience. 
Such is the effect of this 
care and patience that 
the colt is tractable and 
does not break away 
from the control of its 
womanly keeper. Had 
it not been for this, 
Louis Napoleon—the 
horse that made the 
French draught breeds 
known and coveted in 
this country—might 
perhaps never have 
reached our shores. 
A French woman took 
her guest to drive; she 
drove Louis Napoleon ; 
and the American guest 
was so impressed with 
2. the docility coupled 
e with spirit, action and 
endurance in the horse, 
that he bought him. 
Kindness to animals 
will have the same hap- 
py effect everywhere. 
Make the Golden Rule 
the law of the stable. 

ee 
Advantages of Perma- 
nent Pastures.—When- 
ever the rotation of 
crops precludes per- 
manent pastures, it has 
been carried too far. 
While rotation doubt- 
~ less economizes fertility 
STUARTIA. and should be insisted 
upon, it need not be so rapid or inclusive as to root up the pasture 
every four or five years. A longer time is required for the firm 
rooting of the grasses sown, and the springing up of others, giving 
that close covering of every inch of ground necessary to what 
should be a satisfactory pasture. Perhaps the most serious lack of 
American agriculture is permanent pastures. With these the same 
land would produce not only more but better feed. If the pasture 
were to remain for years, it would be more carefully seeded. 
Grasses and clovers would receive more study and their special 
qualities would be carefully considered in sowing. Our pastures 
would have a greater variety of grasses, something they sadly lack. 
Of more certain value than the silos of France would be to us the 
permanent pastures of old England. 
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A Merry Christmas. 
—_ 
Again the Christmas-tide approaches with its 
beautiful story, older than the story of the cross, 


and as dear to the hearts of mankind. The heart 
must be sad indeed that does not thrill anew at the 
thought of all that was meant by those wonderful 
words, **On earth peace, good will to men,” and on 
which some of that peace does not descend like 
refreshing dew from heaven. If we remember 
that the day commemorates the birth of Him who 
gave to mankind the best gift of all—eternal life— 
we will surely not forget to give of our mite or of 
our abundance to the poor whom we have always 
with us. Make glad the heart of the widow and 
orphan by a load of wood or coal, a barrel of apples, 
or a turkey or a pie, and your own will be glad 
when you shall hear spoken these words: ‘ Inas- 
much as ye have done it to one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.” 

Originally a church festival, Christmas has now 
come to mean much more tous. Besides the beau- 
tiful and appropriate church services and decora- 
tions, and the Christmas tree with its load of gifts, 
making glad the hearts of Sunday school children, 
the day has an indefinable charm and association 
with home. By right of the childhood which it 
commemorates, it belongs largely to children. If 
parents have made this day one of love, and joy, 
and brightness, to their children, as they grow into 
manhood and womanhood they will carry with 
them lasting impressions of early associations, and 
recall it always with fondest memories. Make it a 
day that the youngest of the flock will remember, 
and do not refuse them the beautiful myth of Santa 
Claus. We know a little one who has been happy 
for a month with the idea that the benevolent 
saint is to bring him a log cabin, a new and delight- 
ful toy on which he has set his infant heart. He 
believes that when he is good a log is added toward 
its construction each day, and when he is naughtv 
one is removed, and he strives, by being good, to 
aid its completion. 

Candies are an important item in the filling of 
the Christmas stocking, and Santa Claus would be 
a niggardly fellow indeed if he failed to distribute 
these with his other gifts. A pleasant ending to 
the festivities of Christmas eve is a candy frolic, 
which is always in order with children. Delicious 
chocolate caramels are made as follows: Boil to- 
gether one pint of molasses and two cups of sugar 
for half an hour; add half a pound of Baker’s 
chocolate scraped fine and dissolved in a cup of 
hot milk. Let this stand on the back of the range 
until it becomes a paste before adding the other in- 
gredients. Then add butter the size of an egg, and 
boil until it becomes brittle when dropped from a 
spoon into cold water. Pour into buttered pans, 
and serve with the back of a knife when half cold. 





A Word to Mothers About Reading. 
ANNIE L. HANNAH. 
eae 

In the education of children, nothing is of more 
importance than a wise supervision of their read- 
ing. Better might a child take into its stomach 
food which will certainly derange it, than to ab- 
sorb at this critical period into its developing 
mind the worse than useless, positively pernicious 
“literature,” so called, with which the world is 
flooded, and to which, unfortunately, there is such 
easy access. Many mothers, careful to the last ex- 
tent of their children’s physical development, will, 
with a carelessness perfectly astounding, leave the 
providing of mental food to their own unaided 
judgment. A book-loving child of any age will 
read, and it is the sacred duty of every mother to 
see to it that good, wholesome reading is provided. 
Avoid the “story papers” of questionable charac- 
ter which are frequently thrust upon you. Culti- 


vate in children who have it not, the love of read- 
ing. This can be done, toa great extent, by pro- 
viding literature in a line with their peculiar 
tastes, using your knowledge of their fondness fora 
certain occupation or pastime as your guide. Read- 
ing is too great a privilege, too delightful a pleas- 
ure, too powerful an assistant to the formation of 








character to be lightly neglected or misused. If all 
parents looked more carefully to their children’s 
reading there would be adevelopment of character 
otherwise impossible. 

Hardly any sacrifice should be considered too 
great to provide good reading, not only for the 
children, but for the mothers likewise. When tired 
and discouraged, and out of temper with yourself 
and others, drop your work and all thought of your 
worry, and take up a wholesome, interesting book 
for half an hour. Ten to one, at the end of that 
time the world will have assumed a different as- 
pect, things “ will not seem so bad, after all,” and 
a solution of the difficulty will soon present itself. 

a 
Fashions for Little Women. 
a 

The Directoire and Empire styles which give the 
keynote to all fashions in dress, this season, are 
seen in modified forms in the frocks prepared for 
young girls, especially those just entering their 
teens. For misses, however, the Empire gowns are 
decidedly the prettier and are charmingly girlish 
when made of fine woolen material, with a striped 
selvage for trimming or else an embroidered edge. 
The peculiar features are a full straight skirt; a 
high, round waist, with lapped surplice fronts; full 
bias sleeves and a soft wide sash. A favorite mod- 
el has the fronts shirred on the shoulders and 
brought down each side of a V point of velvet at 
the neck, while another is shirred around the neck 
and the fullness confined by a velvet girdle, which 
begins wide and high in the under arm-seams and 
tapers to a point at the waist-line. For school and 
street wear, fine flannels, cashmere and light 
weight serges are chosen in Havana browns, moss 
green, navy blue, and deep red or garnet, or else 
the stylish Scotch plaids, which are shown in 
rough woolens and in combinations of very dull 
shades of green and blue, green and gray, green 
with brown, and blue and. brown. These may be 
made simply and adorned with feather stitched 
plaits on the waist and sleeves, this stitching being 
done with heavy embroidery silk of a contrasting 
color or else white. If a more dressy costume is 
liked, however, the jacket waist and kilt skirt are 
desirable. For the jacket, the fronts are rounded 
in zouave style or else in the square-cornered Eton 
shape, while the back is in two forms each finished 
in a square tab. The skirt is laid in eight or ten 
double box-plaits and is sewed to a silesia under- 
waist, the front of which is covered with surah 
silk or soft wool of a contrasting color, laid in four 
plaits down the middle, two lying each way, and 
falling like a blouse below the waist line. Only ba- 
bies under two years now wear the extremely short 
waists and long skirts fashionable a year ago. The 
former are now made the natural length, and the 
latter extend to about half way between the knees 
and ankles. The first colored frocks for wee las- 
sies are smart little smocked gowns of gay hued 
cashmere, worn with muslin guimpes. The “sin- 
gle piece” dress, minus all drapery, is a favorite 
for girls of eight and ten and is a particularly good 
way of making up plaids. It is trimmed with sep- 
arate ornaments of black passementerie, and some- 
times fancy jacket pieces in Spanish style are set 
on the waist and ornamented with braid medal- 
lions. All children’s dresses, this season, show a 
great deal of shirring, tucking, simple embroidery 
in the way of vine, feather and brier stitching, and 
above all smocking; so it is well to learn all these 
varieties of dainty needle-work, especially as they 
are easily executed and form the most inexpensive 
of trimmings. 

Long cloaks for infants are now made almost al- 
together of white cashmere, deeply smocked at the 
neck, have either plain or full sleeves, and are 
warmly lined with wadded and quilted white silk. 
The caps to accompany these are of narrow lace 
and inch-wide ribbon combined in alternate rows, 
and are worn with a veil of net or Shetland wool. 
A little older children have coats of gray, blue, red 
or brown cloth, made with a plaited waist—the 
plaits tapering from the shoulders to the waist— 
full sleeves and gathered skirt, which are trimmed 





; with watered ribbon extending over the shoulders 


in bretelles and ending in large rosettes and bows 
at the waist; while four bands encircle the lower 
part of the sleeves and a round hood is added at 
the back lined, with silk to match the ribbon. 
Still older girls and misses affect the Directoire 
redingotes or newmarkets of smooth plain cloth 
trimmed with beaver fur, astrakhan, or black fan- 
cy braiding; while useful ulsters are of rough plaid 
wool, and have two or three Carrick capes. These 
costumes are completed with Directoire coats of 





the same material as the suit, made with fitted 
back and lapped fronts, finished by wide revers of 
fur or velvet. 

The most fashionable children’s hats are quite 
large felts, the brims of which are narrower be- 
hind than in front and strapped closely up against 
the crown. They are faced with velvet, across 
which run two or three rows of fancy silk cord, the 
same cord edging the rim. The crowns are low, 
but are heightened by large bows or choux of rib- 
bon, from the center of which rises an aigrette, 
Bright red felts, trimmed with white cord and 
white ribbon with a satin edge, are particularly 
stylish. For the hat bows the ribbons vary from 
an inch to one a quarter of a yard in width, but 
in all cases a “set” or stiff effect should be avoid- 
ed and the bow must look as though it were 
tied and tied very lightly. Young girls for ordi- 
nary wear also have low toques and English tur- 
bans of cloth and velvet to match their suits, 





Holiday Moods. 
PALMETTA GOLDSMITH. 
a 

“Tt ’s hardly in a body’s power, 

To keep at times from being sour,” 
says an old proverb, but I pray you, gentle reader, 
to choose your ‘ times,” if possible, so that none of 
them shall fall upon the blessed Christmas, the 
anniversary of the day when the Christ-child 
brought “ Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 

I was once watching a group of children at their 
play a short time before Christmas, the coming of 
which they were discussing with much innocent 
ardor and prattle. One little fellow, with a wistful 
expression in his large sad eyes, sat listening, but 
taking no part in the merry conversation. I ap- 
proached him and said: ‘ Well, Fred, are not you 
glad, too, that Christmas is coming?” ‘ No,” re- 
plied the boy, the tears springing to his eyes, 
“Father is always cross, and mother cries.” How 
my heart ached for the lad! I knew something 
about the moral atmosphere of that home, and, 
alas, | know many more homes where a Sunday or 
a holiday seems to be sufficient to throw either one 
or the other of their respective heads into a mood 
neither Christian nor festive. In other families, a 
holiday means a spree, more or less prolonged, but 
of these Ineed not speak at present, for there is 
little of this unhappy vice among the agricultural 
classes to which the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
finds its way; yet one of these “holiday moods” 
may bring almost as much sorrow and grief toa 
household. 

I once knew a woman, a good woman in the main, 
who seemed to be afflicted with a mania for mak- 
ing all who came near her miserable, especially on 
Christmas and Thanksgiving. Everything went 
wrong. Her chickens or turkey were tough, or her 
husband had not sent home as large a fowl as had 
Mr. B., her neighbor’s husband. The children of 
the family learned to expect the storm that was 
sure to break in all its fury during the Christmas 
dinner, and choking down their repast in silence, 
fled as soon as it was over toa neighbor’s, where 
all was gayety and good humor. 

Fathers and mothers, think of it. In after life 
your children, though the width of a continent lie 
between you and them, and though new duties and 
cares sometimes crowd you out, will have their 
hearts drawn to you at Christmas time just in 
proportion as you have made that day one of love 
and affection. If you have differences between 
yourselves bury the hatchet for the sake of the 
little ones for whose life and character you are 
responsible. Teach them the meaning of the term 
“Christmas,” and in talking to them of that won- 
derful story of the Christ-child, your own hearts 
will grow more pure and gentle. Surely the home, 
the dearest spot on earth to every one who has a 
home, should be no place for heart-burning or bit- 
terness, and the sweet spirit of Christmastide 
should pervade it, not only at Christmas time, but 
‘all the year ’round.” 


—_o 
Paste for Young Canaries. 

a oo 
Take the hard-boiled yelks of several eggs, and 
erush well, removing all the hard bits that 
are sometimes found init. Make a liquid of it with 
water, and then add a little biscuit which does 
not contain soda. Mix well, adding a little rape- 
seed steeped without being crushed. Some prefer a 
little sweet almonds peeled and pounded with 
some sugar. Feed to young canaries every two 
hours, with the end of a quill, till they are about 
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four weeks old. This paste is used principally in 
the raising of birds by hand. They should be placed 
in a large cage without perches, the bottom being 
covered with hay. At the end of a month keep 
before them some crushed hempseed, some hard- 
boiled yelk of egg, some biscuit (without soda) and 
some water. Continue the hand feeding for sev- 
eral days until they get rightly in the way of feed- 
ing themselves. 


=~ 


A Variety of Christmas Gifts. 


> 

Here are a number of attractive gifts which can 
be made at home, and will be found exceedingly 
pretty and useful for the holidays. 

HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 

Any combination of colors may be chosen for this. 
The one seen here (No. 1) calls for terra cotta and 
shrimp pink fronts. First, cut two pieces of paste- 
board six inches square; divide one piece intofour 
parts diagonally; cover each piece on the outside 
with the two shades of plush, which should be 
previously stitched together, and the under side 
with satin, the same shade of the pink. Cover 
the square piece on one side with the terra cotta 
plush and the other with the satin. The top and 
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bottom are to be joined with a puff of the satin 
four inches in width. This should be double, so 
that the satin face may be inside as well as out. A 
bow of satin ribbon of the two shades is fastened 
on the top to open it by. <A glove case can be made 
in the same manner to accompany it, if desired. 


VELVET COVER FOR A BOOK. 


One can see at a glance how much more valuable 
a book would appear as a gift with the addition of 
a velvet cover; it also preserves the covering of a 
handsomely bound book. The cover seen here 
(No. 2) is made of a deep shade of red velvet and 
lined with tan-colored satin which has been quilted 
over a layer of scented cotton ; the edges of each 
are turned in and the velvet and satin overcast 
together. The parts are then joined by overhand- 
ing them on the outside. <A cord of the same shade 
is sewed over the seams to conceal allstitches. The 
cover is held together with ribbons, which are tied 
in a bow. 

BOOK WEIGHT. 

For this unique little affair (No. 3) you will need 
a quarter of a yard of two shades of satin ribbon, 
one and a half inches in width. Overhand these 
together within half an inch of each end, and di- 
vide in three compartments by two rows of stitch- 
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ing ; also stitch it across one end. Fill it with fine 
shot, and tie the other end together with narrow 
ribbon. ‘Merry Christmas” or ‘Books, like 
friends, should be well chosen,”’ can be painted on 
if desired. One will have to use a book weight to 
realize the value of it. It is to be laid across the 
top of a book when it is open. 
BLOTTER. 
What can be more suggestive of Christmas than 
a bell? This not only forms a Christmas card, but 
also something very useful in the shape of a blot- 
ter (No. 4). Four large bells measuring seven by 
nine inches are cut out of gray blotting paper and 
suspended on aribbon. When one cannot paint a 
little scene on the top, a pretty Christmas card can 
be used quite as effectively, and if pasted on neatly 
will deceive many who can paint. 


SHAVING PAPER. 

This (No. 5) will be found very decorative for 
Christmas trees, as the balls can be of any color. 
They are made of tissue paper ; the prettiest are 
of a light shade of green combined with white. To 
form the ball, cut the paper in round pieces and 
the edge in scallops, and fold each piece many 
times in pie shape. Unfold it and refold to give it 
a loose fluffy appearance. Tack these pieces to- 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR EVERY ONE. 


gether in the center at the extreme point of each 
one with a stout thread ; use enough to make it 
full and so as not to show any space between. To 
make the round pieces, eight inches in diameter is 
a good size to use. Smaller ones for decorative 
purposes can be made four inches in diameter. A 
cluster of green, pink and white for a tree will be 
effective. 
TOBACCO POUCH. 

This is formed of four pieces of chamois, and the 
same of some dark shade of silk. (See No. 6.) Each 
is joined ina seam and fastened together on the 
top so as to conceal the seams. A double row of 
stitching forms a casing to run a silk cord through 
to shir it up. The pipes are painted on and the in- 
itials of the owner on the other side. 
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The American Blue Jay. 
—— = 
One of the proudest and most gayly dressed of 
the American forest birds is the Blue Jay (Cyanurus 
cristatus). He is more frequently seen in winter 
than summer, and it has been suggested, as the 
cause for this, that in the latter season he has less 
competition from the other varieties of forest 
birds. Notwithstanding he is decked with beauti- 
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ful plumage, and is fond of making a noise, there 
is no music in his song, which is nothing but a 
screeching sound, anything but melodious. The 
Blue Jay is solitary in its habits, lives in the most 
dense forest, and there alone seems to admire its 
own beauty. The Jay is a thief—he will rob fruit 
trees, corn fields and even the nests of other birds, 
Yet, even with all the wild nature peculiar to 
these birds, they can be tamed, and it .s stated that 
in process of time they can be made to imitate, 
with much exactness, the notes of most of the 
songsters, but this can only be done through great 
patience and perseverance. 


oe 


Timely Hints for Mothers. 
—~—>—— 

It is at this season of the year that one of the 
most dreaded of diseases makes its insidious at- 
tacks. Many a fond mother, upon being suddenly 
awakened by the peculiar ringing, rattling cough 
that heralds croup, has been so frightened as to be 
unable to think of or apply a remedy. It almost 
always attacks its victim in the night, and is 
greatly to be dreaded on account of the extreme 
rapidity with which it develops. If possible, in 
this case, as in all cases where you distrust your 
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ability to act, send for a physician, but do not sit 
down helplessly meantime, as you may do much 
to relieve the sufferer and check the ravages of 
the disease. Give an emetic at once. Syrup of 
ipecac should always be kept in the house for this 
purpose, as it is the easiest to give a child. Let 
the doses vary from a quarter of a teaspoonful to 
a teaspoonful, according to the age of the child, and 
give every five minutes, until vomiting ensues. 
Put hot, moist poultices of flaxseed or hops on the 
throat and upper part of the chest. A hot bath, if 
practicable, will often give relief, but do not un- 
dertake this unless you have the proper conven- 
iences. 

Another malignant disease, where a little prompt 
action will often avert the most serious conse- 
quences, is diphtheria. The symptoms are sore- 
ness of the throat, pain in swallowing, and the 
formation of a grayish membrane in the back of 
the throat. There is always a low fever, depres- 


sion of spirits, and a rapid decrease of strength. - 


One of the best remedies to be applied in the early 
stages of the disease is to paint the throat with 
iodine. If this is not at hand, use lemon or lime 
juice until it can be obtained. Always keep a soft 
ecamel’s hair brush among your medicines. If the 
patient is old enough to use a gargle, pure lemon, 
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or lime juice, a solution of chlorate of potash, or 
alcohol and water is very effective. 

Little children often suffer painfully with ear- 
ache. A drop of warm olive oil, mixed with an 
equal quantity of laudanum, will generally relieve 
this, if dropped in the ear. Or, place a little cot- 
ton, well saturated with chloroform, in the bowl of 
anew clay pipe; insert the stem into the ear of 
The evaporating 
chloroform will relieve the pain immediately. 

Every mother knows how often little ones get 
something in the eye. Take hold of the lashes of 
the upper lid with the left hand, and pressing the 
dull point of a pencil against the middle of the lid, 
turn it upward; then remove the substance with a 
camel’s hair brush, or the corner of a soft hand- 
kerchief. Particles of lime often cause great pain 
if they get into the eye, as any one who has ever 
whitewashed a ceiling can testify. Apply weak 
vinegar to neutralize the alkali and remove the 
particle as directed. 

A sprained ankle can be successfully treated at 
home. Remove the shoe and stocking as quickly 
as possible, and wash frequently with cold salt 

vater. If there is much heat in the joint, apply 
cloths wet with a mixture of seven ounces of 

yater, one of laudanum and one dram of sugar of 
lead. Keep the foot elevated and cool; do not 
stand on it, and move it as little as possible. 

For the sting of a bee, or the bite of an insect, 
apply diluted ammonia, or bi-carbonate of soda, to 
the part affected. 

a 
Embroidered Crib Quilt. 
ee 

Here we have a design for a crib-quilt so lovely 
and dainty that it ought to please the most fastid- 
ious mother who ever spent her happiest hours 
fashioning beautiful garments or belongings with 
which to add to the charms (if that were possible) 
of her “little prince.” One desiring to prepare 
some pretty gift for ‘just the dearest baby that 
ever was” need look no farther for suggestions 
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before going to work. The quilt may be made of 
bolting-cloth, thin linen-cambric, linen-lawn or any 
similar material. Figures of cherubs, birds, but- 
terflies and blossoms are scattered as a powdering 
all over the cloth, being sketched or stamped ac- 
eording to one’s ability, and worked in outline 
stitch with some pretty, fast color in silk or fine 
French embroidery cotton. The lining may match 
the embroidery in color and show through the thin 
covering, tinting it quite perceptibly, or if a more 
delicate effect is desired the lining may be white. 
It is finished with a double row of feather stitch 
about the edges, and bordered with pretty wash- 
able lace which should be slightly fulled on, or at 
least not drawn quite straight. Only three or four 
small designs need be used for the figures if they 
must be stamped or traced from drawings, but if 
one has a talent for sketching they may be varied 
considerably and scattered about in careless pro- 
fusion and yet jpresent the necessary evenness of 
appearance. For larger children, or for a quilt 
that is to be exposed to more careless treatment, 
Turkey-red twill powdered with small Greenaway 
figures, owls, kittens, birds, fruits or flowers out- 
lined with cream-white floss would be very attract- 
ive and amusing as well as pretty, and could be as 
easily cleansed as a plain white bed-spread. An 
unbleached Canton flannel lining would increase 
its weight and also its warmth and durability; 
heavy white lace or a band of the red confined by 
a row of fancy stitches in cream-white would be 
pretty for a border. 








Weaver Bird’s Lace. 
— 

Cast on twenty-one stitches, knit across plain. 

First row—Knit eleven plain, over, narrow, over, 
narrow, over four times, narrow, knit one, over, 
narrow, knit one. 

Second row—Knit six, purl one, knit one, purl 
one, fifteen plain. 

Third row—Knit five, narrow, over twice, narrow, 





knit three, over, narrow, over, narrow, knit four, 
narrow, over, knit two. 

Fourth row—Seventeen plain, purl one, knit six. 

Fifth row—Knit three, narrow, over twice, nar- 
row, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit two, over, 
narrow, over, narrow, knit three, narrow, over, knit 
two. 

Sixth row—Knit fifteen, purl one, knit three, purl 
one, knit four. 

Seventh row—Knit five, narrow, over twice, nar- 
row, knit five, over, narrow, over, narrow, knit 
two, narrow, over, knit two. 

Eighth row—Knit seventeen, purl one, knit six. 

Ninth row—Knit three, narrow, over twice, nar- 
row, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit four, over, 
narrow, over, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit 
two. 

Tenth row—Knit fifteen, purl one, knit three, 
purl one, knit four. 

Eleventh row—Knit five, narrow, over twice, nar- 
row, knit seven, over, narrow, over, harrow, nar- 
row, over, knit two. 

Twelfth row—Knit seventeen, purl one, knit six. 

Thirteenth row—Knit seventeen, over, narrow, 
over, narrow, slip the stitch just knit over on the 
left-hand needle, slip last three stitches over it and 
pass it back again. 

Fourteenth row—Knit across plain. You should 
now have twenty-one stitches with which to begin 
again. 
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Water-Proof Sponge Bag. 


An article much of- 
tener needed than 
possessed is asponge- 
bag, especially by 
those who must often 
change their abiding 
place and who are 
often obliged to col- 
lect and hurriedly 
pack toilet articles 
regardless of their 
condition; in which 
case wet sponges are 
not easily disposed 
of. All that is really 
necessary is a plain 
bag or case made of 
oil silk or rubber 
eloth through which 
the moisture cannot 
penetrate, but there 
are few who do not 
prefer a fancy bag to 
one that is unadorn- 
ed. To imitate the 
one here shown,make 
a bag of oil silk large 
enough to accommo- 
date the sponges used, run wire into a hem at the 
top and fasten it in a circle large enough to admit 
the hand easily, run a gathering thread in the bot- 
tom and draw it up and fasten it so closely that no 
water can escape. Over this fit a bag of the same 
depth, but nearly twice as wide, made of white 
web lace with a lining of some plain bright color; 
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silk or satin considerably soiled often looks bright 
and fresh beneath such a covering. It should be 
shirred in at the top below a standing ruffle at least 
two inches wide, and closely gathered at the bot- 
tom and finished with several cord loops and two 
tassels. Sew the shirring to the wire at the top, 
and suspend by tassel-tipped cords which may be 
white or colored, or a mixture of both. Very pret- 
ty ones for this purpose are composed principally 
of fine white darning cotton, to which afew strands 
of coarse silk matching the lining in color are 
added. Ribbons would be handsome but home. 
made cords and tassels are not as expensive and 
are very pretty if the bag is made of wash lace, 
scrim, muslin or darned net, all of which are appro- 
priate. Should a sponge be carelessly left too wet 
the oil silk may be drawn out through the opening, 
wiped, and dried without rumpling the cover. This 
is a tasteful ornament for a chamber as well as a 
great convenience. 
— oer = ———— 


Hanging Pin Cushion. 
> 


A very convenient little article is a hanging pin 
cushion, which mzy be suspended near the dress- 
ing case or mirror, where it will be out of the way 
and yet be always at hand when wanted; it is also 
sasily and quickly made and very ornamental. The 
model chosen for illustration is covered with dark 
garnet satin decorated with silk-embroidered blos- 
soms shading from deep rose red to pale pink, and 
foliage in shaded green. A row of fancy stitches 
in gold-colored silk covers the seam around the 
edges. Just above the side points inch-wide rib- 





bons of garnet satin are fastened in bows, fron» 
each of which one long end extends upward to 
the point of suspension, where they are tied in a 
knot with drooping loops and ends. To make a 
similar cushion, take two pieces of satin, velvet, 
-ashmere or flannel, and two of dark ecambrie for 
lining, each four and a half inches square ; baste 
each cover to its lining, and on one embroider a 
floral spray or any suitable design ; lay them to- 
gether wrong side out and stitch a firm seam 
around the edges, leaving a short space open in the 
middle of one side ; turn it through the opening 
and fill it full of curled hair or fine saw-dust, close 
the opening, cover the seam with pretty stitches 
and add the ribbons,—about one and three-quarters 
yards will be required. Crewel embroidery and 
cords and tassels would be suitable should the cov- 
ering be of cashmere or flannel. 





Burn Dry Wood. 
—~<_--___ 

A certain amount of undried wood will raise from 
the freezing to the boiling point twenty-seven 
pounds of water; when dried it will raise to the 
same temperature thirty-six pounds of water. 
Hence drying the wood increases its heating power 
one-third. When there is moisture either in the 
wood or on it, it is converted into vapor at an ex- 
pense of heat. The moisture also prevents the 
ready combination of the oxygen with the carbon, 
and as a result more carbon is driven off. Every 
one knows that when green or wet wood is burned 
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it makes more and denser smoke than wood that 
is seasoned or dry. This is in part owing to the 
watery vapor, and also to the carbon carried off; 
the carbon lost is so much fuel wasted. It is easier 
to cut a certain amount of green wood than the 
same amount of dry wood, but so much more of 
the former is required, that its cutting involves 
more labor. The economy of a wood-shed is appar- 
ent, when dried wood gives off one-third more heat 
than wood undried, not to speak of the bother of 
burning green wood. 


Christmas Greens. 


oe 

The charming custom of decorating churches, 
homes and public buildings with evergreens at 
Christmastide, has proved a blessing to many a 
poor family; and at the beginning of winter, which 
is apt to be a slack season, numbers of men and 
women eagerly employ 
their time, and lay up 
a nice little sum of 
money by preparing 
garlands, festoonirg, 
wreaths, crosses, and 
other devices for the 
eity market. Within 
the last few years the 
traffic in Christmas 
greens has become 
something immense 
and is a great source of 
profit to country folk, 
especially in the more 
Northern States. Even 
the children assist in 
the work, and early in 
December, in many ru- 
ral districts, may be 
seen, as represented in 
our engraving, the hap- 
py, busy little wreath- 
makers, trudging 
through the snow, and, 
on their rude sledges, 
dragging home a fresh 
supply of the green, 
spicy beauties of the 
wild woods, which, in 
the evening by the fire- 
side, they will bunch 
and tie into long, thick, 
graceful garlands. The 
rich, massive Cedar and 
Hemlocks are used in 
the largest quantity, as 
it is of these that the 
festooning is mainly 
formed,while it is light- 
ened by the contrast- 
ing greenof the Mount- 
ain Laurel, which is 
also extensively em- 
ployed for wreaths. 
The loveliest trimming 
green of all, however, 
is the Lycopodium or 
Ground Pine, 
times called Bouquet 
Green, which is of a 
bright, lively color, and 
remains fresh and 
beautiful for many 
weeks. This is usually 
found in moist and thin 
woody sections, and 
it frequently grows 
near the Running Pine, 
which is so useful for 
outlining designs, and bordering railings, tables 
and curtains. Much of the glossy Holly used for 
Christmas decoration in New York comes from New 
England, and is perhaps the best appreciated of 
any of our evergreens, but in making wreaths of 
this, the scarlet berries should be plucked off and 
replaced where they will be most effective. If the 
berries are scarce, the seed-vessels of the rose, 
strung on wire, form avery good substitute. The 
Sunny South sends us the mystie Mistletoe, with its 
pale green leaves, and white, waxen fruit ; while 
some comes from over the water, English people 
believing that the peculiar virtue which the super- 
stitious claim for this plant, beloved of the ancient 
Druids, exists only when it is grown on English 
ground. All of these are then turned to val- 
uable account by the garland weavers, while thou- 


some- 





sands of stately pine and fir trees, which for ages 
have been growing in our northern forests, warmed 
by heaven’s sunshine, and watered by heaven’s 
dew, are each year shipped to the large cities, there 
toruna short but brilliant career, and die on the 
Christmas altar, in a blaze of glory, radiant with 
wax lights, glittering balls and tinkling bells. 





Christmas Gifts from Small Purses. 
ee 

Even if you can “put money in your purse,” it is 
far better to fashion with deft and loving fingers 
gifts which betoken kindly thoughtfulness through 
many busy hours. There could not have been 
much of the true flavor of Christmas about the sil- 
ver butter dish which a wealthy relative sent toa 
young lady friend who was at boarding school. The 
ten or twelve dollars which this absurd gift cost if 
invested in handsome lace, ora few pairs of evening 





BRINGING HOME THE CHRISTMAS GREENS. 


gloves, although still essentially a moneyed gift, 
would have had the merit of usefulness. 

Young ladies no longer need confine themselves 
to slippers and smoking sets for their brothers, 
cousins, or lovers. Young gentlemen nowadays are 
quite as esthetic as their sisters. ‘Send me asa- 
chet for my handkerchief box, and another for my 
room,” wrote a young friend of ours, to whom we 
proposed sending a set of Bret Harte’s works; “I 
have already the books you mention and I hate 
Christmas presents that can be bought with mon- 
ey.” So we shall fashion the sachet bag for his room 
of yellow Chinese silk, in the shape of a long, old- 

ashioned netted purse, with an opening about the 
middle of one side. The ends are to be pointed, 
and finished with a silk tassel in pale blue. Slip 
two brass curtain rings over one end to about the 








middle, fill the bottom of the bag with soft cotton 
liberally sprinkled with sachet powder, and tie a 
bow of pale blue satin on one of the rings. It can 
be thrown over one corner of the back of a chair, or 
hung from a nail on the wall. 

For mamma or auntie, a housewife’s girdle is a 
pretty gift. 1t is made of satin ribbons of different 
lengths, of any color, or of two contrasting colors, 
suspended from a pretty bow which is to be pinned 
to the belt. From one of these ribbons is sus- 
pended a tiny pair of scissors; from another 
a strawberry emery cushion; from another a 
satin-covered needle book; from a fourth a thimble 
case, and from the fifth a pansy pincushion of 
purple and yellow plush. Fora lady who attends 
a sewing circle, this is a very dainty present. 

A novel work basket is made from one of the 
small handled baskets which contain five pounds 
of grapes. Place a layer of wadding over the out- 
side to smooth away all inequalities, and cover with 
bronze morocco; line 
the inside first with 
wadding,and then with 
silk of any contrasting 
color, blue or orange, 
Make little pockets of 
silk inside for thimble, 
needle case, spools,ete., 
and tie a bow of ribbon 
on the handle after 
covering it neatly with 
the morocco. <A pretty 
table scarf of terra cot- 
ta plush is being made 
by a friend of ours for 
her brother at college. 
The border is of two 
shades of terra cotta 
ribbon, woven basket 
fashion, edged with 
chenille balls. A photo- 
graph case is suitable 
fora lady or gentleman. 
Take a piece of gen- 
darme plush half a 
yard long, and nine 
inches wide. Line it 
with shrimp pink sat- 
in; turn up six inches 
for a pocket to hold the 
photographs; turn over 
one corner of the flap 
to show the lining, and 
on the opposite half 
embroider with arra- 
sene a spray of wild 
roses with shaded 
pinks, the leaves and 
stems in shaded greens. 
If you can paint ever 
so little in water colors 
or oil, a beautiful cal- 
endar is a charming 
gift. Take a piece of 
artist’s board about 
twelve by eight_inches, 
and cut across it three 
sets of parallel strips 
just wide enough to al- 
low ribbon an inch and 
a half to be drawn 
through,showing about 
half an inch on the 
right side. These slits 
are arranged diagon- 
ally, beginning at the 
upper left hand corner, 
and running down- 
ward, the middle one 
being in the center. 
The ribbon is fringed on the ends, and of dif- 
ferent lengths, hanging several inches below the 
sard. On the left hand ribbon, so as to show where 
it goes over the slit, is painted “1889” in fantastic 
figures. On the middle ribbon are the names of 
the months, and on the right hand ribbon the nu- 
merals up to thirty-one. A rich shade of red is a 
nice color for these ribbons, and the painting is 
done with white, or blue with old gold letters and 
figuring may be used. Across the face of the card 
paint a spray of autumn leaves, or a tiny design in 
each corner indicating the four seasons. Or if you 
are not artist enough for this, use one of the follow- 
ing mottoes: ‘Time rolls his ceaseless course ;” 

“Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day ;” 
“Dost thou love life ? Then do not squander time, 
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for that is the stuff life is made of.” A pretty 
wood basket can be made out of one of the 
grass woven mats in which seedless raisins are 
imported, which any fruit dealer or grocer will 
give for the asking. The ordinary ones measure a 
seant two yards round, and have a circular piece 
ten inches in diameter at the end. Have this top 
sent home with the mat, for it adds much to the 
strength and durability of the wood basket to have 
it sewn inside the mat at the center. Select a cheap 
splint basket of a square or slightly elongated 
shape, large enough to hold the logs or kindling for 
your grate, and sew the mat over this firmly, with 
an interlining of cheap oil cloth to keep in the dust 
and bits of bark. Over this for the real lining put 
bright chintz. Gild or bronze the outside of the 
mat, or blend gold and bronze, working it up into a 
clouded effect. In bronze green, or black, carry 
one of these mottoes across in quaint lettering: 
*“‘Beechen splinters on our hearts shall grow;” 
‘Heap on the wood, the air grows chill;” ‘ Let the 
fire keep burning brightly.”” Handles for the bas- 
ket may be made from a coarse bathing hat that 
has seen its best days. 


Bulbs for the Sitting-Room. 
PROF. S. T. MAYNARD. 
—<>—— 

No one class of plants can be made to give so 
much satisfaction during the winter months in the 
sitting-room as the Hyacinth, Tulip, Crocus, Nar- 
cissus and other so-called Dutch bulbs. Their cost 
is small, and with proper treatment they may be 
made to give bloom from December till April. 

First, and most important, good bulbs must be 
obtained. A bulb that is certain to bloom is one 
that is solid and full at the apex or blossoming 
end. They need not necessarily be of very large 
size, although large bulbs, other things being equal, 
will give the largest flowers; those from one and 
one half to two inches in diameter are of good 
size. To obtain the best results we must secure as 
nearly as possible the conditions of a bed of bulbs 
out of doors. Under such conditions they are 
planted in a rich soil in September or October and 
covered with five or six inches of soil and pro- 
tected from light. Here the roots develop rapidly 
and when the warm weather of spring comes they 
ure ready to start into vigorous growth. To secure 
these conditions the bulbs, after being planted 
in boxes or pots, must be kept in a moderately 
cool cellar, covered with three or four inches of 
soil, coal ashes, sawdust or some similar material. 
Even a dry-goods box turned over the potted bulbs 
will answer the purpose of excluding the light 





and thus favor the formation of roots before the | 


leaves and flower buds. Under the above condi- 
tions when the roots are well developed good blos- 
soms will be given. 

The best soil for growing bulbs is one of light 
sandy or fibrous nature made of partly rotted turf, 
manure and sand, about equal parts. In potting 
the bulbs, they should be set with the apex just at 
the surface of the soil, which should be pressed 
about them so that they may not be lifted up by 
the growing roots. If covered with soil, ashes, or 
other like material, there will be no danger of 
their being lifted. Hyacinths require four-inch 
pots, Tulips and Narcissus three-inch and Crocus 
smaller sizes; or more bulbs may be planted in 
larger sized pots or boxes, giving them the same 
space as if the pots stood side by side. If the 
cellar is too warm, the leaves will start before the 
roots, or the bulbs may decay. Moderately rapid 
development insures the best results, and when 
the pots are full of healthy roots, the bulbs should 
be brought to the light and given more heat. It is 
useless to expect good blossoms until this condi- 
tionisobtained. Ifthe leaves and flower stalks are 
placed in full light before they have reached three 
or four inches in hight they are often stunted and 
fail to develop well. If tall and weak they will 
need supporting, although with proper treatment, 
exposing to light if too tall and keeping in shade 
if too short, they may be made to produce the de- 
sifed medium growth. By bringing a part of each 
planting to the light and warmth at one time, or by 
keeping them in rooms of different temperature, a 
continuous bloom may be obtained even if the 
plantings are made at longer intervals than one or 
two weeks. 

After planting, the soil should be kept only 
moderately moist, until the flowers appear, when 
more liberal watering must be given, and if some 
liquid plant food be applied the size and beauty of 
the flowers will be greatly improved. The fancy- 











named varieties are very fine and perhaps most de- 
sirable, but they are expensive, and the common 
unnamed kinds often give as large and perfect 
blossoms. Covering the soil in the pots and boxes 
with the green moss from the woods, a quantity of 
which can be stored in a moist cellar in the fall, 
adds much to the effect of the blossoms. 





How to Use a Damper. 
—~> 

It is a surprising fact that very few people know 
how to make proper use of the damper, and a ma- 
jority do not use it at all. The damper is designed 
to economize fuel and to make the temperature of 
the room more equable. However cheap fuel may 
be, itis yet worth while to economize in its use. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the most extravagant 
way in which to use fuel is to be sparing of it. If 
only a few sticks are put on when the fire has 
started, the room has not warmed by the time they 
have burned down; and if the fire is scantily 
replenished there is not enough fire at any time 
during the day to heat the room. The damper 
must be kept open to keep the scant supply of fuel 
afire, and a considerable part of the heat pro- 
duced escapes up the chimney. If, however, a 
goodly number of sticks are laid on the fire when 
itis started, and they are allowed to blaze, with 
the damper open, until they are well afire and 
some coals are formed, and then the damper be 
closed almost completely, a large volume of heat 
will be thrown out into the room. The sticks will 
blaze less slowly, but nearly all the heat from them 
will be saved and a bed of coals will be formed (the 
damper being nearly closed, so that they will just 
keep alive) which will throw out enough heat to 
keep the room at a proper temperature, it having 
already been raised to that temperature by the 
heat from the blazing sticks. Thus, by using the 
damper to prevent the escape of heat up the chim- 
ney, and using a liberal supply of fuel at the be- 
ginning, the room will be warmed and kept so for 
half a day before it will be necessary to put on 
more fuel. When the damper is left open the tem- 
perature of the room will vary greatly as the fire 
blazes up and then dies down. Neglect to use the 
damper properly often leads to disease. And, no 
matter what the fuel or whether it is used liberally 
or sparingly, using the damper economizes the fuel, 
since it throws out into the room the heat that 
otherwise would escape up the chimney. 

Many people who close the damper when the 
fuel is wood, fear to do so when burning coal, on 
account of gas being thrown off into the room. But 
although the damper be almost completely closed, 
if the stove is in proper condition, the gas will 
not escape through the aperture made for the 
draught, as the current there, though weakened, 
will yet be inward, not outward. The only danger 
is when there are openings toward the top of the 
stove, some inches above the fuel. Many coal stoves, 
especially the ‘‘base burners” (self-feeding an- 
thracite coal stoves) have blocks of isinglass in the 
sides. These, casting a ruddy light into the room, 
are agreeable, but they are apt to become broken, 
making apertures through which the gas will 
escape. A close watch should be kept upon them, 
and a new block be put in as soon as one becomes 
defective. A broken block is dangerous, and the 
danger is almost as great whcn the damper is open 
as when it is closed. 


Sea Shell Vase Mats. 


> - 

Get four shades of pink Germantown, half an 
ounce each of the two darkest shades, three- 
fourths of an ounce of the next shade and one 
ounce of the lightest. Starlight zephyr German- 
town is the best. 

With the darkest shade and a medium-sized 
hook, make a chain of six stitches and join intoa 
ring. 

First row—Twelve long t ¢ with one chain be- 
tween each t ¢ under the ring; join with a short 
crochet to the first t ¢ in beginning each row. 

Second row—Three chain, two long t ¢ under 
each one chain of the previous row; join with a 
single crochet under three chain. 

Third row—Three chain, two long t ¢ separated 
by one chain, between the first and second t ec; * 
one chain, two long t ¢ between the next twot ¢; 
repeat from * to *, join with a single crochet under 
three chain. 

Fourth row—Three chain, * two long t c between 
the first and second t ¢; 2 long t e separated by 
two chain between the second and third t ¢; * re- 








peat from * to * all round; join with asc under 
three chain. 

Fifth row—Three chain, * two long t ¢ separated 
by three chain, between each t c; * repeat from * 
to * all round; join with as ¢ under three chain, 

Sixth row—Take the next shade; three chain, * 
two long t e¢ in each loop of the previous row; * 
repeat from * to * all round. 

Seventh row—Take the next shade; three chain, * 
twenty-one tcin the first stitch; thirty-one t ¢ in 
the next stitch, * repeat from * to * all round. 

Eighth row—With the lightest shade do three 
chain, * twenty-one t c in each loop, * repeat from 
* to * all round. 

Thread a needle with the lightest shade of wool 
(split it) and catch the fullness so as to leave it like 
shells around the edge of the mat. 


Good Household Recipes. 





Hamburg Smoked Beef and Ham.—To prepare 
beef and hams in the celebrated Hamburg style, 
the salt has to be thoroughly rubbed into the meat 
while it is yet blood warm. Take one part of salt- 
peter to three parts of salt; then rub the meat 
thickly with rye bran, and when quite cold wrap 
it carefully in paper, and at once hang it up to 
smoke. With this process failure is almost impos- 
sible, and the meat keeps sweet and juicy. 





German Potato Pudding.—Take three cups of 
cold boiled and mashed potatoes; put them intoa 
saucepan with a little salt and grated lemon rind; 
stir over the fire; add butter the size of an egg, a 
half pint of cream, and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar; remove from the fire; flavor with orange 
flower water; add four beaten eggs andthe yelks 
of four more. Mix all well together and pour into 
a mold well buttered, and sprinkled with bread 
crumbs. Bake and serve hot. 





Bread and Butter Pudding.—This is a good 
substitute for a plum pudding, when the latter is 
not desirable on account of its richness. Add to 
one pint of new milk the flavor of the yellow rind 
of a small lemon, or of stick cinnamon, if pre- 
ferred. Simmer from ten to twenty minutes and 
then mix with a gill of cream. Sweeten with four 
ounces of white sugar, and stir in slowly, while 
hot, six well beaten eggs. Have in readiness a 
buttered pudding dish with three layers of bread 
and butter alternated with four ounces of currants, 
and one and a half of finely shredded candied 
lemon and orange peel. Pour the eggs and milk 
on by degrees, allowing the bread and butter to 
absorb it. Soak two hours and bake half an hour 
in a moderate oven. 





Hare Soup.—Game is plentiful at this season. 
In many parts of the country the youngsters of the 
family may procure a supply merely by the setting 
of a trap, which is always a pleasure to a rightly 
constituted boy. Skin and clean a hare or rabbit, 
and cut it in joints as you would a chicken for a 
fricassee. Fry a quarter of a pound of salt pork 
cut in strips ; take it out and fry the joints in this. 
Put all into a soup kettle, and cover with three 
quarts of boiling water; add two sliced onions, 
some stalks of celery, a bay leaf, thyme, parsley 
and a blade of mace. Simmer slowly until the 
meat is tender, then remove the nice pieces; chop 
the meat from the inferior portions; strain the 
soup; return to the saucepan; add the minced 
meat; boil for ten minutes, and pass all through a 
sieve. Put the best pieces into the tureen and 
pour the soup over them. 





Boiled Chickens with Celery Sauce.—Lay aside 
the whitest part of a bunch of celery for the table, 
and chop all the rest except the very green stalks; 
eook in boiling water until tender. Truss the 
chicken, and stuff as for roasting, adding some of 
the stewed celery to the dressing. Add the water 
in which the celery was boiled to that in which the 
chicken is to be cooked. It will flavor it delicious- 
ly. Brown the chicken in a little hot, sweet drip- 
ping; cover with boiling water containing a small 
sliced onion and carrot, and simmer until tender. 
Lift out; dredge with flour, and brown in a quick 
oven. For the sauce, melt in a saucepan a table- 
spoonful of butter, and stir in a heaping table- 
spoonful of flour; when smooth and bubbling, add 
one cup each of hot milk and the water in which 
the chicken was boiled. Season with salt and 
pepper, and add the stewed celery. Simmer for 
five minutes. Send to the table in a boat. Even 
an old “chicken” may be cooked in this way. 
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A Trip in Santa Claus’s Sleigh. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 
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Frostily clear and cold, the Christmas stars 
twinkled overhead. Joyfully pealed the Christmas 
chimes from many a steeple, while “ peace, good 
will to men” beamed from each face of the hurry- 
ing, bustling crowd, which thronged the busy 
streets in the gleam of the brilliant electric lights. 

The Quentin family, like the rest of 
New York, were all out on a shop- 
ping expedition, making their last 
purchases for the great holiday, all 
except Karl who, a few days before, 
had slipped on the ice and sprained 
his ankle, so he was obliged to spend 
his Christmas eve at home, snug and 
warm by the bright coal fire, with a 
new and entertaining book of travels 
for company. 

Karl was fond of reading about 
other lands, but gradually even this 
interesting employment failed and 
he found himself “ nid, nid, nodding” 
over the pages, while he thought 
dreamily: ‘How jolly it would be to 
take a peep at all these countries 
to-night and see how the different 
nations are keeping Christmas.” 

The idea had _ searcely flashed 
through his brain when he heard a 
strange voice calling, ‘Karl! Karl 
Quentin!” and started up wide awake 
in an instant, while, a moment later, 
to his intense surprise, a curious lit- | 
tle man wrapped in furs suddenly 
appeared on the hearth and, doffing 
his cap politely, said, “I am Santa 
Claus, St. Nicholas, Kris Kringle or 
whatever you please to call me, and 
am at your service, sir.” 

“Very glad to see you, I am sure,” 
stammered Karl somewhat dazed. 

“Thank you; I overheard your 
thoughts just now, and, as I like to 
please good boys at this season, I 
have come to invite you to visit with 
me some of the Christian lands 
where I am welcome on Christmas 
Eve. You must make up your mind 
quickly, however, for I have far to 
travel to-night and my sleigh is wait- 
ing on the roof above. Will you go?” 

“Of course I will,’ cried Karl, 
overjoyed at the idea, and forgetting 
all about his ankle, he jumped up 
and had on his overcoat and sealskin 
cap in a twinkling, when with a 
“Presto! Change!” Santa Claus trans- 
ported him to the roof and tucked him up well in 
his snug little sledge. Five minutes later they 
were flying over housetops, behind the jolliest 
team the boy had ever dreamed of, for each steed 
was a winged reindeer, as fleet and agile as a creat- 
ure well could be. 

“It is bitter cold crossing the Atlantic,’ remark- 
ed Santa Claus, as a fierce sea blast struck them, 
“but we must look first after our little English 
cousins, who, by the way, call me Father Christmas 
instead of Santa Claus as you Americans do; but 
you, [suppose get the name from the good Dutch 
Knickerbockers. Fine old fellows they were too! 
But there are the lights of London in the distance 
now.” 

Eagerly Karl leaned forward and gazed down 
upon the streets that were even more crowded 
than those of New York. In every shop shone the 
glossy green and scarlet berries of the English 
holly, and groups of schoolboys home for the holi- 
days, thronged the pavement, half wild with de- 
light; while as they sped out into the country, 
sweet carols greeted their ears, sung by parties of 
choristers, going from house to house, while Tom, 
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Emily and Gladys ran to the windows crying, 
‘The waits! The waits!’ when suddenly 
“ All was hushed, 
Save footfalls on the snow.” 

While Santa Claus was engaged with his generous 
task of stocking filling, Karl caught glimpses of hap- 
py parties of young and old kissing beneath the 
mistletoe, playing at * Blind Man’s Buff,” “Hunt the 
Slipper,” and “ Magie Music,” or gathered about 
the “Flaming Bowl of Snap Dragon,” the blue 
light making fresh rosy faces look green and 
ghastly as they snatched at the burning figs and 
raisins. 

It did not take long, however, to furnish the little 
Johnny Bulls with enough sweeties to make them 
sick for a week, and then away they flew across 
the channel to the pleasant land of France. 

“T generally give Paris a wide berth,” said Santa 
Claus, ‘for the gay Parisians care more for their 
New Year gifts than for Christmas presents. Bur- 
gundy is my stronghold in this country,” and they 
were soon among the modest cottages vf that pro- 
vince and, themselves invisible, peered through 


“IT AM SANTA CLAUS.” 

the tiny window panes, and watched the little, sal- 
low, black-eyed Maries and Victors as they knelt 
before the great Souche or Yule log, which blazed 
merrily in the wide chimneys and set forth their 
rude wooden shoes on the hearth, while the moth- 
ers patted each dark head, saying, ‘‘ Be good, mes 
enfants, and Noel will rain down sugar plums in 
the night.” 

“And yet we will give them plenty, will we 
not 2?” said Karl, as he helped the good Saint untie 
the huge bonbon bag which filled up all the back 
of the sleigh. 

Away then, from the little French brunettes to 
the fair haired blue-eyed blondes of the Father- 
land, and what a happy, merry set they seem, from 
rosy cheeked Katrina who still is not too old to en- 
joy the grandmother’s fairy tales of Pelzmantel, 
Rubezahl, Santa Claus and Frau Holle, which make 


“ The children’s eyes grow round and bright, 
While they shout aloud with all their might, 
Hurrah! ’Tis Christmas Eve, to-night. 


down to Baby Max, wrapped up like a little white 
mummy, in his long, narrow pillow, tied with 
bands of sky blue ribbon. The fun grows louder 
as the time draws near for the revealing of the 
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Christmas tree which our genial saint helps the 
parents prepare, carefully consulting each Wunsch 
Zettel, or list of desired presents, written out by 
the young folks themselves. The would-be soldier, 
Gustav, must have a miniature castle with moat and 
draw-bridges, and regiments of wooden soldiers 
drawn up in martial array; Hilda, the little house- 
wife, a tin kitchen and an old doll that has been 
made over as good as new, by the doll doctor, while 
six-year-old Fritz, who next month leaves the 
kindergarten for the school, shall be treated to a 
hair satchel bearing his initials in bright, brass 
letters, and containing a slate and pencil, copy- 
book and sponge-box. 

“ How lovely it is,” murmured Karl, as he gazed 
at the kindly German house-mother arranging 
’ ates of cakes for each member of the family, 
but Santa Claus whispered “Hush! the Christ- 
Kindchen passes by!” and glancing up, the lad 
caught a vision of a childish form, with white 
robes and a fair little flaxen head that flitted by 
the windows, swinging a sweet toned, silver bell. 

‘What country is this ?” asked Karl as, after a 
short drive, they stopped suddenly 
in a quaint appearing village, and he 
found himself surrounded by fan- 
tastically dressed girls and boys, the 
former with embroidered bodices, 
red skirt and buckled shoes, and the 
latter in baggy trousers, jackets 
trimmed with coins, and smali felt 
hats, all of Whom sang loudly: 
“Look! the morn shines through the trees 

Children, cease your noisy play, 

The joyous moment has arrived, 

St. Nicholas’s happy, happy day, 
With beating hearts we wait to see, 

Who pe the cake and whose the rod 

will be. 

“This is Belgium, and you perceive 
Iam expected,” replied the Saint, 
pointing toa number of well polished 
shoes, which had been set out filled 
with hay and oats for the refresh- 
ment of the reindeers, and which 
they seemed thoroughly to enjoy, 
while their master replaced the con- 
tents with sweetmeats for the good 
and rods for the bad. ‘Queer young- 
sters are these too,” continued Santa 
Claus, “for they like to receive their 
gifts in odd disguises, so I have hid- 
den them in these cabbages, turnips 
and potatoes and even in bundles of 
hay.” Briskly he then set to work, 
sometimes handing these vegetables 
in for the children himself, sometimes 
hanging switches over doors, and 
again setting on some doorstep a 
funny little figure, with bulged-out 
pockets filled to overflowing with 
cakes and goodies. A sounding rap 
proclaimed that St. Nicholas was 
without, but as the children dashed 
to the windows he disappeared in a 
shower of bonbons. 

“Ha, ha! That was a first-rate 
seramble,” laughed the Christmas 
Fairy, as he mounted into his sleigh 
once more and gathered up the reins. 
“The young folks of Holland had 
most of their presents on St.Nicholas’s 
Day, so we will now skip over to Aus- 
tria and Hungary, above all to the 
out-of-the-way province of Croatia, 
where they have some of the most unusual Christ- 
mas customs I know of.” 

“ All right!” responded Karl, and he was deeply 
interested as, wrapped in a corner of Santa Claus’s 
mantle of invisibility, he watched a Croatian fam- 
ily at a peculiar home ceremony. With merry 


shouts the boys dragged in a huge log, sprinkled 


it with wine and thrust it into the great stove, 
while their sisters spread the table and set forth 
two loaves of fine white bread, signifying the Old 
and New Testaments, dishes of fruit and honey and 
tankards of wine, while in the center were placed 
three home candles and a cup filled with wheat, 
barley and oats. Suddenly, a church bell near by 
rang forth a merry peal, and at the signal the 
whole family, headed by the grandparents, came 
trooping into the dwelling-room. Reverently the 
father lighted one taper and taking it in his hand 
said, ‘Christ is born,’ while the others echoed in 
chorus, “Is born, really born!’ In turn, each 
child took the candle and, standing on a bench by 
the stove, repeated three times, “Praised be the 
Lord! Christ is born!’ to which all the rest re- 
sponded, ‘Praise the name of the Lord forever, 
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and may He grant thee life and health;” after 
which ceremony the supper was eaten with great 
zest and rejoicing. 

« But, Meinheer, are you not going to leave them 
any gifts ?” asked Karl of his friend. 

“Tt is not much the fashion here,” replied Santa 
Claus, ‘though I have tucked a few dried pears, 
apples and nuts away in sly corners, while you 
have been absorbed. They are good people here 
but superstitious, and to-morrow, Christmas Day, 
the second taper will be lighted. The father, say- 
ing a short prayer, will dip it into the cup of grain 
and whichever kind sticks to the candle he be- 


SANTA CLAUS AND HIS REINDEER TEAM. 


lieves will yield the best crop next year. The third 
taper will be burned on New Year’s day.” 

“It seems odd that I can understand all the 
languages,” remarked Karl, “but it is very con- 
venient;’” at which St. Nicholas smiled a knowing 
smile but said nothing. 

A flying trip was next made into Italy, where 
Karl saw the good people of Naples feasting on the 
Capitone, a large variety of eel which is the chief 
dish at the Christmas Eve supper. Karl also saw 
the gaily decorated presepio or manger which is 
erected in every church as well as in every well-to- 
do house, and about which are clustered groups of 
wax figures representing the Holy Family, and 
listened with delight to the wild, weird strains 
played by the Zampagnari, or mountain shepherds, 
who at this time come down to perambulate the 
city streets in picturesque attire, and perform 
upon their bagpipes. There Santa Claus left 
bushels of hard honey candy, called Torone, and a 
delicious mass of plums, citron, aimonds, sugar, 
pine-seeds and pistachio nuts known as pangiallo, 
for the light-hearted, swarthy, little Italians who, 
with delight, hail the nativity of the Santissimo 
Bambino or Holy Christ-Child. 

“‘ Now ho for the Northland and Russia, Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark,” shouted Santa Claus, as 
he wiped the perspiration from his brow, and “ Don- 
der and Blitzen,” the gay little deer, flew off as 
though they, too, loved the land where the snow 
flies. 

The white tipped pinnacles and spires of St. 
Petersburg glittered brightly in the starlight as 
they passed down the frozen streets, and through 
the double windows could be seen the gleam of the 
samovar, or great brass tea urn, from which the 
mother dispensed tchai or tea, mixed with ginger, 
while little Alexander Alexandrovitch and Valeska 
Fedorovna, with their young friends, joined in 
pretty graceful dances, such as the tressaker or 
the roosrala. Karl was surprised, however, at the 
cheapness of the toys which Santa Claus saw fit to 
leave at these regal looking mansions. ‘“ ButI get 
no credit even for these,” he said, “‘ as the children 
believe they come from Baboucka, a cross-grained 
old crone, with whom I dislike to be confounded.” 

Four o’clock struck as they sped through the pine 
forests and over the frozen lakes of Norway, and 
there was the janglingof sweet bells on all sides 
as sledges came from every direction, filled with 
good people on their way to the Christmas dawn 
service in the churches which now were all aglow 
with hundreds of candles. While the congregations 
were at their devotions, Karl and Santa Claus stole 
up to the neat cottages, where white curtains 
hung at all the windows and all the tables were 
covered with snowy cloths, to toss in the doors 
useful and acceptable Julklapps or Christmas 
boxes for old and young, while in front of many a 











humble home they found a cake set out in the 
show as a modest Christmas offering, of which 
they gladly partook, the long night ride having 
given them the keenest of appetites. 

Sweden was much the same, but the sun was 
rising as the magic sledge crossed the Norrska 
Fullen mountains, church was over and the little 
Adolphs, Gotfrieds and Ingeborgs were eagerly 
watching the fastening of a sheaf of wheat upon a 
tall pole that even the dear little birds of the air 
might share in the glad yule-tide cheer. 

“Nice, generous folks these!’ remarked the 
good saint approvingly, and slipping into the 
poorer cottagts he 
shook @® magic 
lance over the 
Christmas din- 
ners which made 
the salt fish 
served with horse- 
radish, the pork, 
milk, and yule- 


groats, taste as 
delicious to the 
simple peasants 


as the dainties of 
the rich, while in 
the children’s 
shoes were hidden 
many desired 
treasures. 

“It is growing 
too light for us to 
pause in Den- 
mark,’ said Santa 
as they sped away 
from  Scandina- 
via, “and it matters little, as the young Danes 
soon leave off playing with toys, and yesterday I 
sent my servant Ruprecht there with a whole bale 
of fairy books and pretty legends, which the 
parents have probably distributed ere this.” 

But as they passed over Copenhagen, Karl looked 
down and saw many merry parties of boys and 
girls who were spending their holiday in the pub- 
lic gardens, sliding on the Montagne Russ, or Rus- 
sian railway, on which run trucks furnished with 
comfortable arm-chairs. Two rode together and 
seemed to find the rapid rush down one hill and up 
another the greatest of sports, while, out in the 
rural portions of the country, every cow, dog and 
‘at appeared to be lowing, barking and mewing 
for joy, for in Denmark animals are always given 
an extra allowance of 
food on Christmas Day. 

‘Christmas Eve is over, 
and now for America and 
then home!” exclaimed 
Santa Claus. 

Just as Karl was open- 
ing his lips to beg that 
he might accompany the 
genial little gift-bearer to 
his own abode, and have 
a peep at flat, quaint Hol- 
land, he felt a blast of 
cold sea air and heard 
the roar of the ocean, 
while at the same instant 
the sledge came in con- 
tact with a huge iceberg. 
There was a tremendous 
shock and the boy start- 
ed up with a scream to 
find himself by his own 
fireside, his brothers and 
sisters laughing and 
chattering around him, 
and his father shaking 
him by the shoulder, 
while he cried, ‘*Come, 
come,Karl, wakeup! You 
have been asleep here long enough.” 

“Asleep indeed!” cried the lad indignantly, 
“Why, I have been traveling all over the world “ag 
and he proceeded to relate the incidents of his in- 
teresting journey. 

“A wonderful dream truly!’ said Mr. Quentin, 
“but nothing but a dream, induced by the book of 
travels you have been reading.” 

This, however, Karl disclaimed with scorn, and 
as later he found that the Christmas customs of 
the lands he visited are indeed just as he witness- 
ed them, he will always believe that on that mem- 
orable night he actually took a trip in Santa 
Claus’s sleigh. 














About Puzzles. 
a 

Puzzle-guessing is an amusing and often an in- 
structive pastime for winter evenings. Like arith- 
metic, it sharpens the wits, and is besides a very 
good exercise in spelling, geography and natural 
history ; some knowledge of all these is needed for 
the solution of nearly every puzzle, and poring 
over a dictionary is always useful as well as inter. 
esting, whatever the object may be. Some riddles 
are merely a play on words, such as the well 
known “ When is a door not a door? When it is 
ajar,” but others are quite complicated, and re- 
quire pencil and paper and a great deal of perse- 
verance. These are Acrostics, Word Squares, 
Enigmas, Charades, ete. For the benefit of those. 
who do not understand them, we will explain 
these different kinds of puzzles, so that our 
readers can enjoy the satisfaction of working 
them out, and we are sure that both young and 
old can learn something useful while cracking 
these hard nuts. 

BURIED OBJECTS. 

A short time ago we printed a puzzle called 
“Buried Beasts and Birds.” This is a very simple 
kind of puzzle, as you will see by looking at the 
sentence, ‘Elizabeth, are you there ?” and notic. 
ing that it contains all the letters of the word 
‘“‘hare” in their proper order, but divided. The 
“buried” object may be an animal, a city, a river, 
ete., and it may be divided among three or even 
more words, but the letters will always come in 
their proper order. The best way to solve this 
kind of puzzle is to read all the letters of the 
sentence slowly, but without pausing between the 
words. These sentences contain the names of 
seven animals: 

Mary, do give me a pen. 

How hale and well he has seemed all winter; he 
will now rent a farm. 

He wants to add to his savings and is able to 
work. 

ENIGMA. 
Iam what you can not do without. 
My first is in frown, but not in pout; 
My second in love and not in hate; 
My third in door, but not in gate; 
My fourth is in head, but not in ear; 
In dread and danger, but not in fear. 

In this enigma the first line describes the whole 
word that is to be found. Then each letter is 
taken in its proper order, and some word is men. 





‘* HUSH ! CHRIST-KINDCHEN PASSES BY.” 


tioned as containing or not containing it. Some- 
times the whole word is described in the last line 
instead of the first. 

WORD SQUARES. 

No. 1.—1, a domestic animal; 2, 
plant. 

No. 2.—1, a pleasant shady spot; 2, the end of 
prayer; 3, a word that means want; 4, what the 
night does when the day dawns. 

CHARADES. 

These are well known to nearly every one, the 
game of Acting Charades being a favorite with 
most young people. A word of two or more sylla- 
bles is chosen. First each syllable and then the 


a liquid; 3, a 
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whole word is taken separately and described. 
For instance, “carpet”? may be given as follows: 
‘The first syllable means a vehicle, the second a 
favorite; the whole word is beneath our feet. In 
the game of acting charades, each syllable and the 
whole word must be acted with the proper gesture 
and words, and the lookers-on must guess the 
answer. 


Margaret Oakley’s Letter to Santa Claus. 








James Oakley worked at his trade as carpenter 
in the same village, near the Hudson river, where 
he was born. His little cottage with the tall lilacs 
in front, and the kitchen garden in the rear, was a 
very dear place to him. His pleasant-faced, sunny- 
hearted wife kept the home always bright and 
tidy, and the three rosy children filled it with glee 
and laughter. Margaret, the oldest, was a sweet, 
loving girl; Dick was a sturdy, manly little fellow, 
and Robbie was the darling of the house. 

Mr. Oakley was a skillful mechanie and an in- 
dustrious, God-fearing man; but times were dull 
for him in Smithville Centre. There was little 
going on in the way of new building, and he often 
had to be absent from his home for weeks together, 
while employed at some remote place. 

After many earnest talks with his wife they de- 
cided to remove to the West, where new villages 
and cities were rapidly growingup. So they found 
a purchaser for the little cottage, and had an auction 
sale of the cow and horse and all of the furniture 
except some heir-looms and a few articles which 
they would not part with. Then, after bidding 
their neighbors good-by, they entered the cars and 
were whirled away to a new home in a flourishing 
town in Illinois. 

It was early in Spring. The red-bud bushes were 


























































MARGARET MAILING HER LETTER TO SANTA CLAUS. 


bright in the thickets, and a thousand flowers, 
new and strange to the immigrants, painted the 
prairies. An air of bustling activity pervaded the 
town. Buildings were going up on every side, 
and Mr. Oakley soon found employment at better 
wages than he had ever received in his old home. 

For atime everything went well with him and 
and his family. His work was in constant demand, 
and if his thoughts ever turned with tender regret 
to the green hills which surrounded his former 
home, he had only to look at his rosy children and 
picture to himself the career which seemed open 
for them in the vigorous growing West. 

Spring wore away into summer, and under the 
long and rainless heat the river which flowed past 
the town shrunk into its bed, leaving great 
stretches of slimy ooze festering in the fierce sun- 
shine. Autumn came at length, with soft south 
winds laden with germs of disease. Robbie, the 
pet of the house, was stricken with a malarial 
fever. For long days and nights he lay in his crib, 
tossing and moaning, with flushed cheeks and 
heavy eyes. At length the crisis was passed, but 
recovery was slow; and while Robbie was still 
the mere shadow of the ruddy-cheeked little boy 
he had been, the fever seized upon his father. 
There were sorrowful times now in the little house- 
hold. Mrs. Oakley watched day and night beside 
her husband and little boy, and helpful Margaret 
proved herself a treasure. 

When the first brief wintry days came Robbie 
was once more playing around the house, and his 
father, upon whom the fever had spent its force, 
could only sit, wan and pale, in his arm-chair. His 
little savings were rapidly melting away and a 
long winter had only just begun. Christmas was 
near at hand, and who was to fill the children’s 
stockings and make the day a merry one for 
them ? . 

Margaret was a thoughtful little girl, and she 
pondered long over the matter. Two days before 
Christmas she got a postal card, sat down and 
wrote on it as follows: 

“DEAR SANTA CLAUS:—We have moved since 
last Christmas, and I am afraid you wo.’t know 
where to find us, so I write this. We liv? now 
No. 36 East Fourth Street. Papa and Robbi- have 
been awfully sick, wr isn’t well yet. Pl-_..s 
bring Robbie a ball, and Dick a sled, and_I uld 
like a doll, for llost mine when w moved. Good- 
by. MARGARET OAKLEY.” 

She wrote the name of Santa Claus on the other 
side of the postal card, and just then her mother 
called and directed her to go to a grocery for some 
things. So she took her basket and started, accom- 
panied by Prince, the dog. As she passed the cor- 
ner she dropped the card into a mail-box which 
was fastened to a lamp-post. All that day and the 
next, Margaret went singing through the house, in 
the old light-hearted way she had shown s0 little 
since sickness had invaded the household. 

Soon after the postal card was dropped into the 
box the postman came around and threw it, with a 
lot of other cards, letters and newspapers into a 
bag, which he carried to the post-office. There a 
clerk took the bag, poured the contents out on a 
table and began sorting them over. When he 
came to Margaret’s little letter he laughed and 
showed it to Thomas Raymond, another clerk who 
was busily engaged at another table. Mr. Ray- 
mond read it through. The name Oakley attracted 
his attention. “What if it should be James Oak- 

ley, the friend of my boyhood?” he asked 
himself. 

Christmas eve came, and Margaret, Dick and 
Robbie, with the unwavering faith of child- 
hood, hung up their stockings, said their 
prayers around their mother’s knee, and were 
soon tucked away in their little beds, dream- 
ing of Christmas and Santa Claus. Mr. Oak- 
ley, too feeble to sit up more than a few 
hours at a time, had already retired. Mrs. 
Oakley sat thinking sadly of the disappoint- 

-- ment which seemed awaiting the children for 
the first time in their lives. Suddenly the 


— — door bell rang, and as Mrs. Oakley opened 


the door, there stood an expressman and in 
the street a loaded wagon. From its depths 
he drew out a big fat turkey, a hand-sled 
and a heavy paper box wrapped up in 
thick paper. Having depos- 
ited the things in the hall, 
he hurried out to his wagon 
and drove away leaving 
Mrs. Oakley greatly puzzled. 
Surely there must be some 
mistake, she thought. But 
no; the paekages were aH 








plainly marked, “James Oakley, No. 36 East 
Fourth Street,” and on the sled was neatly 
painted “Dick Oakley.” In the paper box wasa 
French doll with real hair and eyes that closed 
when she was laid down. A little card attached 
to it was marked “ Margaret.’ There was also a 
ball marked “ Robbie,” and such lots of candy and 
pretty things for all. The stockings were soon 
filled to the very tops, and the other things laid 
out on a table, where the children found them 
the next morning. . 

There was a joyful meeting around the breakfast 
table, but Mrs. Oakley’s face wore a puzzled ex- 
pression. Finally she asked, “Where could all 
those things have come from ?” 

“Why, Mamma,” said Margaret, “Santa Claus 
sent them; I know he did, ’cause I wrote to him.” 

‘You wrote to him ?” said her mother. 

“Yes, I wrote and told him where we lived.” 

This made the matter clear enough to the chil- 
dren, but only deepened the mystery for the 
father and mother. 

In the afternoon, when full justice had been done 
to the turkey, Margaret sat holding her beautiful 
new doll, Dick was out drawing his sled through 
the streets, and Robbie was asleep, a summons 
came from the front door. As Mrs. Oakley went to 
answer it she found there a tall, bearded man who 
inquired for Mr. Oakley. She led him to the little 
sitting-room where her husband sat propped up 
with pillows in his arm-chair. The caller went 
straight to him, seized his thin hand and asked, 
‘James, don’t you know your old friend Tom Ray- 
mond?” It was indeed the friend and playmate of 
his early days. 

‘But how did you find me?” inquired Mr. Oak- 
ley. 

‘*Oh, I had it from Santa Claus,” laughingly re- 
plied his friend, and then he sat down and the two 
talked over the vents of their boyhood. They had 
sat together in school; together they had climbed 
the hills and hunted squirrels, gathered nuts and 
rowed their boats on the broad Hudson. 

As the talk went on, a suspicion grew upon Mrs. 
Oakley of the manner in which Santa Claus hap- 
pened to send the presents. But the visitor gave 
no clew to the mystery, nor did she see through it 
until Margaret had told her the whole story of her 
letter to Santa Claus. 


Something for a Boy to Make. 








KEY AND BUTTON-HOOK RACK. 

Here is a pretty and useful little gift which a boy 
can make out of a couple of clothes pegs. Stick 
them together, screw three little brass hooks into 
them, gild or paint them some pretty color, and tie 
on a ribbon of the same shade to suspend them by. 
In this way you will have as pretty a key and but- 
ton-hook rack as could be asked for, all for very 
little work and the cost of a few cents. 


— 


Training Newfoundland Dogs. 
willl 





A Newfoundland dog is sufficiently intelligent to 
be taught to go after cows, horses, or even sheep, but 
is not so active or good for this last purpose as the 
Seotch colley or shepherd dog. We once had a 
Newfoundland dog that trained himself to catch a 
young pig, hen, or even half grown chicken on 
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open ground. He would catch it by clasping his 
forepaws round it, and then place his open jaws 
gently on the back to hold it quiet until it was 
taken from him. He never hurt either of these in 
the least. The pig, generally struggling consider- 
ably at first, he had to hold pretty tight till it be- 
came quiet, but he handled the chicken much 
more gently. Dogs of the same breed differ greatly 
in docility. This Newfoundlander taught himself 
to point game like a setter, and pick it up when 
sLot and bring it to his master; also to plunge into 
water when wild ducks or geese were shot, bring 
them to land and lay them at our feet. He would 
lead a horse to water and back, by taking the end 
of the halter in his mouth; go for the cows, carry a 
basket by the handle, and do many other things, 
all of which he was easily taught. 

As good and simple a way as any to teach your 
dog to bring up cows from the pasture is to attach 
a long small rope to his collar, take the end of this 
in your hand, and lead him behind the cows, after 
being headed the way they are to be driven. Now 
let him start them on the road by barking, never 
permitting him to go forward to their heads, or 
even to their sides. Sometimes the cows will not 
move from mere barking. In this case, teach the 
dog to nip *hem a little sharply at the heel, and 
they will then instantly start. In doing this, he 
must take the one stretched farthest behind, and 
stand outside of it; otherwise he might get kicked 
by the one resting under the cow, and nearer to 
her forelegs. After giving the dog a few lessons 
in this way, if at all teachable, he will then, on 
being told, go for the cows and bring them up him- 
self; also drive them to pasture. The cows will 


soon learn to come up ona gentle walk the moment 
they see the dog place himself behind them, and 
not wait either for a bark, or a sharp nip from his 
teeth. 


Little Girls’ Christmas Work. 
_~ eS — 

We do not forget the lit- 
tle girls at this time, when 
the big girls are spending 
all their energy and taste 
in the beautiful work they 
are preparing for the holi- 
days. You can see what a 
useful little article this is 
for Mamma or any one, in 
fact. Your big brother 
would find it useful when 
away at school or on a trip 
from home. To make one, 
take a pretty piece of rib- 
bon six inches long and 
three wide. Hem it across 
the ends. Cut a couple of 
pieces of card-board for 
each enda little largerthan 
the spool you are going to 
use in it. Cover these 
with a piece of the rib- 








BACHELOR’S bon. Baste them together 
NEEDLE-CASE. and overhand them at the 
ends. Sew alittle piece of pinked out flannel for 


the needles and a loop and button to keep it to- 
gether. A ribbon fastened in as you see on the top, 
makes it handy to hang it up when notinuse. If 
you haven’t any wide ribbon you can make it of 
linen or flannel and bind it with narrow ribbon. 


5 Stay, 
a 





PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES. 

For the foundation of these photograph frames 
eut two circular pieces of heavy pasteboard, and 
an opening in one large enough to admit the face 





you intend using init. Cover this with tan-colored 
plush by drawing it smoothly over the front and 
gluing it down on the back. Cover the solid piece 
with silesia of the same shade, and overhand the 
two together, leaving enough space at the top for the 
photograph to slip in. Sew ribbon on the frames 
at equal distances and tie them together with a 
bow as seen in the picture. A darker shade of rib- 
bon is used for this. Another idea is to make three 
square ones of different colors and tie them togeth- 
er one above the other like a panel. 





SACHET FOR A BUREAU DRAWER. 

Here is another gift which can be made at home 
for a gentleman, a sachet for a bureau drawer. It 
‘an be made of surah silk, satin or sateen. It 
should be made to fit the bottom of the drawer, 
allowing the extra length to turn up to make the 
pocket which will be found useful to slip neckties 
and handkerchiefs in. The one seen here is made 
of a light shade of olive green surah and tufted 
with a still lighter shade of olive silk caught down 
with red. It is interlined with a layer of scented 
eotton. The edge is finished with a cord. The 
spray of holly is painted on in its natural colors. 





ORNAMENTAL SNOW-SHOES. 
Little snow-shoes like these can be found at al- 


most any faney-goods store. They can be used for 
many purposes. A pair prettily trimmed as we 
have here illustrated will be found very useful on 
the toilet table. The little bag for hair-pins is 
made of blue satin and the pincushion of plush. 
The two are tied together with blue satin ribbon. 
A larger one arranged for a hair-receiver makes a 
useful addition to the above and all form a pretty 
and inexpensive gift. 





Mr. Spreckles’s Long Nap. 
I. SMITHSON. 
—_—~<>- 

Mr. Spreckles, as we named our pet turtle, was 
brought to us from his native woods near Peeks- 
kill-on-the-Hudson. It had a beautiful shell with 
orange colored markings on a black ground, and his 
eyes were dark and bright; he was about five 
inches long and three inches high to the top of his 
shell. He was very shy at first and would not put 
out his head, much as we longed to see his face, 
but at last he decided to unpack and make him- 
self at home. Then he began walking about the 
little garden, creeping in and out between the 
plants, and taking noonday naps in the shade of 
the tall geraniums. If he knew we were looking 
at him he would lie for hours tucked up in his shell 
and perfectly motionless, but when he thought 
himself quite alone he used to start off suddenly. 
He went so fast over the grass plat and up the 
stone curb to the flower-beds that we could not 
help thinking of the old fable of ‘The Hare and 
the Tortoise,” in which the two animals agree to 
run a race and the slow old tortoise plods steadily 
on, while the fleet little hare gets out of breath 











and lies down to rest, not waking until he has lost 
the race. ‘More haste, less speed,’ seems to be 
Mr. Spreckles’s motto, for he does not get at all flus- 
tered, but goes on steadily with what he has to do, 
and never stops until it is done. 

When autumn came he dug a number of holes in 
the ground, and we learned that he felt cold and 
wanted to go into winter quarters. The ground 
was very hard, so we dug it for him, put him in, 
about eight inches down, and covered him with 
earth and leaves. There he stayed under the snow 
all winter, and when Easter Sunday came we 
could not restrain our anxiety, but proceeded to 
dig himup. After afew minutes’ search we found 
him, lying on his back, and much nearer the sur- 
face than we had put him. He was evidently 
drowsy but in the course of the day he began 
creeping about as usual, and seemed to be quite 
refreshed and rested after his five months’ nap. 





A Famous Dwarf. 


During the reign of King Charles I, of England, 
he and his queen, Henrietta Maria, on one occasion 
paid a visit to the Duke of Buckingham at his 
beautiful residence, Burleigh-on-the-Hill. The 
Duke had made great preparations for his distin- 
guished guests, and among other dishes served at 
table was a cold pie, from which, when cut, 
there popped out a pretty little dwarf only 
eighteen inches high, who was presented by the 
duchess to Her Royal Majesty. This gay little 
mortal was Jeffrey Hudson, who was born at Oak- 
ham in Rutlandshire, and who, in after years, was 
ridiculed by Sir William Davenant in a poem 
called ‘“ Jeffriedos,” which pretended to give an 
account of a battle between Jeffrey and a turkey- 
cock. Queen Henrietta was charmed with the gift 
of her hostess and took him with her to court, 
where he soon became the pet and plaything of all 
the lords and ladies. In his blue breeches and 
stockings and waistcoat of blue satin, slashed and 
ornamented with white silk, he looked like a 
pretty doll. His royal mistress became much at- 
tached to him and placed such confidence in tiny 
“Lord Minimus,” as he was sometimes termed, 
that in 1630 she sent him to France to escort over a 
female servant to wait upon Her Majesty. He 
deftly performed half of his commission, but on 
returning with the woman he was taken prisoner 
by the Dunkirkers and many valuable gifts which 
he was bearing to the Queen from her mother, 
Marie de Medicis, were confiscated. He also lost 
about £2,500 of his own, which had been presented 
to him by the ladies of the French court. It was. 
after this adventure that Davenant wrote his 
mortifying poem, while the poor little fellow was 
also often tormented by other courtiers. The 
King’s porter, a man of gigantic size, one night 
while taking part in a masque suddenly drew 
Jeffrey out of his pocket, to the surprise and mer- 
riment of all the audience. Little Hudson was 
again captured later by a Turkish rover and was 
sold for a slave into Barbary. He was redeemed, 
however, and when the troubles broke out in Eng- 
land was made a captain in the royal army and 
accompanied the Queen when she took refuge in 
France. While there a young Mr. Crofts gave him 
a provocation which he took so deeply to heart 
that he bravely challenged him to fight. Mr. 
Crofts consented, but appeared on the scene armed 
only with a syringe. This was adding insult to 
the injury poor little Jeffrey’s wounded feelings 
had received, but a real duel afterward took 
place on horseback, when our small hero with 
one shot of his pistol killed his antagonist on 
the spot. At the restoration he returned to Eng- 
land, but in 1682 was arrested upon suspicion 
of connivance in the Popish plot and was con- 
demned to the gate-house in Westminster, where 
he died at the age of sixty-three years. 

There have been many dwarfs from the time 
when the Romans brought them from Syria and 
Egypt to grace their feasts down to the Tom Thumb 
and General Mite of modern times; and while 
they have always been popular at royal courts, 
few have been so famous or have led as varied a 
life as Jeffrey Hudson, the devoted attendant of an 
unhappy queen. The fact that was most peculiar 


in his case was that he remained at the height of 
— 


eighteen inches until he was thirty, when he sud- 
denly shot up to three feet, nine inches, and there 
staid the rest of his life. Sir Walter Scott revived 
an interest in the little fellow by introducing him 
into his “ Peveril of the Peak.” 
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This Year and Next. 
diate 

This number of the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST closes its 47th volume. As the old 
year ends and the new begins, we heartily 
extend to our friends in this and every land 
the compliments of the season. They will 
be glad to know that the magazine which 
has so long been a welcome visitor to their 
homes and firesides has never had brighter 
prospects than now. The increase in our 
subscription list during the later fall has 
been large beyond precedent in the same 
months of previous years, yet the subscrip- 
tion season proper has hardly begun. This 
is gratifying evidence that the merits of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST are appreciated. 
Not only farmers but every one who has a 
taste for rural life enjoys having and read- 
ing a magazine like this, and the best proof 
we could ask of the good will of our friends 
is the fact that so many of them, having once 
had the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, will never 
afterward be with»** : 

: ~ Wado.nai__. 
The Keeping of Farm Accounts. 
—<——_. 

The simplest form of a farm account, and 
one which every farmer can and should 
practice, is the taking of an annual inven- 
tory. Let this be done at any convenient time, 
preferably the Istof January. Let the inven- 
tory include a fair valuation, not only of the 
farm and live stock, but of all crops, imple- 
ments, and all other forms of property on 
hand. It should also include a statement of 
any debts that are owed, or of money due 
from others. When the inventory is com- 
pleted, it will show just how you stand with 
the world. It should be carefully entered in 
a blank book, and laid away until the erd of 
the year. Then take another inventory 
January ist, 1890, post it up in the same 
book, and you will have in a nutshell a com- 
parison of your condition and a showing of 
what you have gained or lost during the 
year. . 

Every farmer or business man should take 
such an inventory whether he keeps de- 
tailed accounts during the year or not. If 
you do not wish to undertake regular ac- 
counts, a similar inventory taken quarterly 
or even monthly will keep you well posted. 
A simple record of daily receipts and ex- 
penses, however, should be kept by all farm- 
ers. Don’t bother about ‘‘ double-entry” 
book-keeping or other technical terms, but 
buy a good sized blank book with the col- 
umns ruled on the sides for dollars and 
cents. Have it large enough to permit 
plenty of room for writing the items. Put 





on the heading of one page, ‘ Received,” 
and head the page facing it, ‘‘ Paid Out.” 
On the former page enter under the proper 
date all money you receive and what for, 
and under the head of ‘ Paid Out” keep a 
memorandum of all things you pay for. 





When a page is full, add them both, sub- 
tract the total expended from the total re- 
ceived, and the balance is the cash you have 
on hand. Then start two more pages in 
the same way. Of course the account can 
be balanced weekly or monthly, or at any 
time, but the simplest way is to balance 
when you have a page full. Separate records 
should be kept of articles bought and sold 
but not paid for; such transactions should be 
entered in the cash account of which we 
have been speaking only when the cash is 
finally paid. 

This simple keeping of a cash account is 
not a real accounting with the farm, how- 
ever, as, in most cases, the family receipts 
and expenses will be included. If you de- 
sire to keep an accurate account with the 
farm itself, it must exclude purely personal 
expenses, and must give the farm credit for 
everything taken from it, whether consumed 
in the family or sold in market. The in- 
ventory should also be limited in this case 
strictly to matters pertaining to the farm. 
In keeping the daily record of such an ac- 
count, a handy way will be to have a slate 
and pencil hanging in some convenient 
place, writing on one side of it the charges 
against the farm and on the other side the 
credits, These items can be copied into 
a book in the evening and the slate cleaned 
for further entries. The farm should be 
charged with taxes, labor, seed, fertilizers, 
grain and tools or animals purchased on its 
account. The matter of labor is the most 
difficult item to charge to the farm as the 
farm should be made to pay for all work done 
in the farm business, not only by the farmer 
himself but by any member of the family as 
well as the hired man. The charge for labor 
must be high enough to include the cost of 
board, unless other arrangements are made, 

Concerning the items to be credited to the 
farm, too much care cannot be taken. The 
farm must have credit for everything it pro- 
duces that is sold or used. The farm should 
also be credited with all money earned outside 
the farm by its employes. The daily record 
of farm receipts and expenses can be kept in 
much the same way as, the cash account 
above described. Special attention must be 
taken not to include things bought and sold 
on credit in this account until they are paid 
for. 

The farm account can be further carried 
out into any detail desired. For instance, 
special accounts can be opened with the 
cattle, charging on one side the cost of feed, 
labor and care, and giving credit on the 
other side for their product and manure. In 
the same way records can be kept with sep- 
arate crops. Of course the more thoroughly 
this is done, the more completely the account 
will show the whole farm business. The 
simple method first outlined, however, will 
be enough to give the ordinary farmer a 
very good idea about the business. When 
an honest account is kept with the farm for 
the first time, the farmer is almost invari- 
ably astonished at the value of what the 
farm produces. It is because the farm 
seldom gets credit for what is consumed in 
the family that there is so much complaint 
that agriculture is not profitable. A large 
number of New England farmers kept accu- 
rate accounts in 1883-4 for prizes offered by 
an enterprising local agricultural journal, 
and, in spite of the unfavorable season, the 





result was that all the capital invested in 
these farms earned an average of over eight 
per cent net profit after paying a fair price 
for all labor and other expenses. 
Ee ree 
Home Markets for Farm Produce. 
—>— 

While the banker usually meets his cus- 
tomer without an intermediate agent, the 
manufacturer and the wholesale merchant 
are, from the nature of their respective call. 
ings, compelled to sell their goods to middle 
men, such as retail dealers. This is legiti- 
mate, for the centers of production: are 
frequently so far from the points of con- 
sumption as to require radiating spokes of 
distribution. The farmer is better placed 
commercially than either the manufacturer 
or producer of many of the necessaries of 
life, in that he frequently has a market at 
his door. True, it is a restricted one, and 
open to close and trying competition. In 
various counties of our great land, the farm- 
ers are wise enough to have perceived the 
direct profit accruing to themselves from 
supplying the daily needs of summer visit- 
ors, including the larger and more concen- 
trated wants of summer hotels. But just here 
the foresight of the small farmer appears to 
end; he cannot in other circumstances per- 
ceive that thirteen cents per dozen for his 
fresh laid eggs is as good from his all-the- 
year-round village neighbors as is fifteen 
cents per dozen from the country store- 
keeper, who sells these same eggs at an ad- 
vance so considerable that only necessity 
brings him custom. Villagers who are with- 
in easy reach of large city markets find it to 
their advantage to buy weekly or bi-weekly 
in such places, and thus uphold a system 
of smaller profit to the producer and heavier 
prices to the consumer, for, in order to 
bring them together, an intermediate and 
third party is required, whose services have 
to be liberally rewarded. Retail dealers 
make two profits, one off the labor of the pro- 
ducer, another from the necessities of the 
consumer. In cases of large producers the 
local demand afforded would not offer suffi- 
cient inducements to provide for it, as the 
shipper takes the risk of loss from the mo- 
ment the contract is concluded; but this 
fact serves to establish our premises that the 
small farmer should everywhere seek a local 
outlet for his surplus products, be such but- 
ter, eggs, fruits or vegetables; even tidy 
pigs suited for family use are frequently de- 
sired by the prudent housekeeper. In dis- 
tricts favorable for bees a yemunerative trade 
could be carried on from a purely local 
demand. ; 

In the matter of spring chickens, a heavy 
annual loss is sustained by farmers who, 
with many facilities for this branch of their 
business, never enter what could easily be 
made a most lucrative though small com- 
mercial enterprise. Were it not for Phila- 
delphia or rather certain districts in Penn- 
sylvania, New York would be without really 
first-class poultry. Consignments of Phila- 
delphia fresh-killed poultry always command 
higher prices in the New York markets 
than do any other contributions from any 
other state or district. In the distribution of 
fresh fruits, the peaches and small fruits 
consumed in fruit-growing regions generally 
have traversed many miles of railroad before 
reaching the tables of those who reside 
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within sight of the orchards and vineyards 
which produce them. 

These facts go to prove that the farmer of 
a few acres has a market for his products; 
that he need not fear the competition of his 
neighbor of wider possessions, as the two 
supply a different center. What the local 
demand of a country village is, any one desir- 
ous of catering to it can readily find out. 
Then produce a first-class article and control 
the market. 

The system of barter existing between 
farmers and store-keepers is ruinous to both, 
and most hurtful to those who have to make 
use of the products dealt in. When a farm- 
er’s wife brings into town ten dozen newly 
laid eggs she would better have her regular 
weekly customers, be paid in currency and 
buy what she requires with ready cash than 
haggle over the price of her eggs with the 
store-keeper, from whom she is obliged to 
buy in lieu of receiving other payment. 

Cash transactions are always most satis- 
factory; debts on either side of the ledger 
are bad. To be successful financially we 
must know just where we stand. A quick 
sale, a small profit and frequent increase of 
income and capital are what farmers should 
aim at, though as yet they seem not to have 
realized it as fully as it would be advanta- 
geous for them to do. 

Without more than glancing at a subject 
upon which volumes could be written, we 
ask dairymen to consider how cheaply they 
sell their milk relatively to the cost of milk 
and its products to all consumers. Some 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut farmers re- 
ceive from 60c. to $1 per Ib. for all the but- 
ter they can produce. How many are in this 
successful company? Not half that could 
find room to work in the same area. Farm- 
ers should be wise, liberal merchants, fully 
as much as competent producers. 
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Cross-Breeding from the Buffalo. 


The article on Page 561, on the domestica- 
tion and cross-breeding of the buffalo, will 
attract the attention of every one interested 
in live stock. ‘The only wonder is that the 
experiment was not made long before, on a 
scale of sufficient magnitude to possess com- 
mercial importance. The practical feasibil- 
ity of such a cross was demonstrated nearly 
forty years ago. A heifer bred at Jackson- 
ville, Ill., from a buffalo bull and a Short- 
horn cow, was exhibited at the American 
Institute, New York, in 1855. Her age was 
between three and four years, and she 
weighed nearly seventeen hundred pounds. 
After having been exhibited she was slaugh- 
tered, the dressed carcass weighing nine 
hundred and forty pounds, and those who 
partook of the beef pronounced it excellent. 
It seems strange that after such a demon- 
stration no further effort was made to cross 
from the buffaloes until they had become 
nearly extinct. As the buffaloes disappeared 
they were replaced by long-horned Texans 
and other cattle, until nearly twenty million 
cattle roamed the plains. Most of these cat- 
tle were ill-prepared to withstand the -rigors 
of winter on the open range. Great suffer- 
ing ensued, and during some severe win- 
ters thousands perished. There can be no 
doubt that half-breed buffaloes would have 
been spared a great part, if not all, of this 
suffering and loss. In hardiness, endurance 





and ability to face the storms which sweep 
over the plains, they seem to be fully equal 
to their aboriginal progenitors. But condi- 
tions are changing very rapidly in the entire 
region beyond the Mississippi. The great 
ranges are being cut up into farms and in- 
closed with fences. The animals that are 
adapted to forage on the unrestricted range 
may not, with their wild instincts, prove so 
valuable in a farming region. However val- 
uable they might be as the immediate suc- 
cessors of the wild buffaloes, there is little 
probability that they will ever supersede the 
improved breeds of domestic cattle in the 
Northwest. 
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Pernicious Winter Seedings. 
sh ge 3 

There is a kind of winter seeding not gen- 
erally entering into the plan of the average 
farmer. Winter is in thought associated 
with a period of rest and comparative death 
in the vegetable world. The winter wheat 
lies dormant in its frozen bed beneath the 
white blanket of fallen snow, and the ears of 
corn selected for next spring’s seeding are 
stored out of the reach of the mice in the 
crib. All meadow and pasture land sleep on 
until wakened by the silent quickening of the 
spring. Nevertheless there is a work going 
forward through the short days and long 
nights of the severe months in the dead of 
winter. Every gust of wind that hurries by 
the street corner and dies away in moment- 
ary calm; every giant gale which comes 
down from the frozen north and sweeps 
whole States with a besom of relentless fury, 
may carry with it the germs of weeds and 
deposit them in some secure place where the 
spring sun finds and quickens them into new 
life. 

All sowings are not confined to the newly 
harrowed field or the rich and mellow gar- 
den. If it were so, farming and gardening 
would be a less serious matter than: it is. 
Many seeds like those of the dreaded Canada 
thistle are provided with light, feathery ap- 
pendages by which the ripened seeds take 
long flights in the upper air like so many 
miniature balloons. Other plants, as the 
burdock and beggar’s lice, rely for trans- 
portation upon the passing animals to which 
they adhere by hooks, thus stealing a ride. 
Others still are left without any special 
structure for migration, and must therefore 
depend in part upon the favoring conditions 
of winter. The various sorts of tumble 
weeds break up into a number of parts, or 
by a decay of the main stem at its union 
with the soil the whole plant is set free and 
blown by the wind where it listeth. There are 
many weeds which remain upright with 
their seed-bearing portion above the fallen 
snow and when the smooth crust of ice 
forms over all, the seeds, loosened by the 
elements, are blown for miles over the frozen 
surface only to find lodgment in some ditch, 
hollow or other place of safety. This helps 
to explain how marvelously weeds spring 
up in cultivated ground. 

—e 
Spelling as a Lost Art. 
gee 

Methods of education are rapidly chang- 
ing; scarcely a branch of study is now 
taught as it was twenty or thirty years ago. 
This is especially true of the methods em- 
ployed in teaching children to read and 








spell. They are no longer ‘‘ taught their let- 
ters” as a preliminary to_learning to read, 
but are taught words as a whole. Along 
with this change has come a great change as 
to spelling. The most ‘‘advanced” educa— 
tors now refer slightingly to spelling, as 
though the time spent in learning to spell 
were largely wasted. They say that all the 
spelling a child needs to know anyway is 
how to spell the words he ordinarily uses ; 
as for the rest, let him refer to the diction- 
ary. Is not this advancing a little too fast 
and too far? Is not the “ practical” idea im 
education which places all knowledge on the 
utilitarian, bread-and-butter basis, running 
riot? Is it not worth while to teach our 
children something that will stand by them 
all their lives, provided it be taught clearly, 
definitely and thoroughly? So it seems to 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


How Not to “Miss It.” 


—<>-__— 

One of the most important elements of 
success, no matter how great a man’s talents 
may be, is persistency ; if he lacks this he 
will bea failure. Even weakness with per- 
sistency will accomplish much; the water 
only dropping, but persistently dropping, 
wears a way through the hardest stone. 
Persistency is valuable for the further reason 
that it increases power. The little growth 
that a babe’s hand could crush keeps grow- 
ing until it is an oak that defies the storm. 
It is not simply practice but persistent prac- 
tice that makes perfect—that brings that 
highest skill which is more powerful than 
the greatest force alone. 

Some farmers sadly lack persistency. Cat- 
tle are low-priced; and these farmers, so 
readily discouraged, sell their cattle at low 
prices. No commodity is long depressed. 
Soon cattle bring good prices, and these 
farmers now pay high prices for cattle. Or 
some crop fails to produce well, and these 
farmers do not sow or plant any of it, and 
the next year it yields a bountiful harvest. 
These men (and there are some of them in 
every neighborhood) are continually ‘‘ miss- 
ing it.” 

Some people say they are unfortunate. 
When they have a large area sown to wheat, 
wheat is a failure. When they have no 
wheat sown, wheat is a big crop. When 
potatoes are very cheap they plant none. As 
a result of the less area planted, potatoes are: 
scarce and high. These men have none to 
sell ; they must buy to eat and to plant; and 
as potatoes are high every one of them plants 
big patches and the result is overproduction 
the next season and low prices. 

The misfortune or the fault of these men 
is lack of persistency. A poor yield, or low 
prices, or disease among farm animals causes 
them to give up; and the result is they 
are continually buying at high and selling 
at low figures; have much to sell when 
prices are low and little to sell when prices 
are good. The persistent farmer does much 
better. Knowing what crops and what 
animals he can most profitably grow, he 
sticks to them in spite of unfavorable condi-. 
tions. He does not miss all the opportuni- 
ties by vacillating from one thing to another. 
He is not tempted to engage in outside en- 
terprises, in which he lacks skill and experi 
ence, to the neglect of his farm. He is per- . 
sistent and his gains are sure and steady. 
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Brazilian Flour Corn.—Several subscribers de- 
-sire reliable information about the Brazilian Flour 
Corn which has been much advertised and often 
extravagantly praised during the past two years. 
‘Will those of our readers who have had practical 
experience with it communicate the results to us? 





Another Importation of Spanish Donkeys, 
eleven in number, recently arrived in New York 
and were forwarded at once to Tennessee, where 
they are to be used as sires of mules. Why should 
breeders import these animals when they can so 
easily breed them? Many farms in the United 
States offer all the conditions necessary to success 
in the breeding of asses. Land so broken as to be 
unfit for large animals would supply abundant pas- 
tures for these smaller ones. The Spanish Asno 
does not require for his development the blue grass 
of Tennessee and Kentucky ; less favored regions 
would suffice for his wants. It is worth the atten- 
tion of farmers with land suitable for the purpose 
to breed asses to fill thishomedemand. The Span- 
ish Asno can be bought in Spain for $25, and his 
mate, the Asna, for even a smaller sum, unless of 
unusual attractiveness. The Mexican Burro and 
his mate the Burra are rapidly finding their way in 
this country as family pets for children’s use ; the 
latter are not of sufficient size to be used in mule 
breeding. The word donkey, which is generally 
used by English-speaking nations to express indi- 
viduals of the asinine family, seems disagreeable to 
some, who prefer to speak and write of the male 
ass as a “‘jack,”’ which is taking a narrow standing 
in regard to these useful and picturesque animals. 





Keeping Manure.—H. E. Boyer, Henrico Co., Va.: 
Litter and straw in manure will decay with the 
rest if properly treated. It should be piled where 
it cannot leach and wash, either under shelter or in 
a pit, and kept wet enough to prevent excessive 
fermentation and “burning.” The safest and best 
way is to make a compost heap with alternate 
layers of manure and swamp muck or other ab- 
sorbent. Each layer is made about six inches 
thick. After the first fermentation has subsided 
the heap is forked or shoveled over at intervals, 
two or three times, to thoroughly incorporate all 
the ingredients. Gypsum may be added in small 
quantities, but neither lime nor ashes, as both have 
a tendency to drive off ammonia. 





Indigestion in Fowls.—“ Malvern Hill,” Alexan- 
dria, Va., writes us: “One of my finest cocks has 
been sick for several days. His crop is sticking out 
on one side, and is almost as hard as a rock. He 
does not seem to want to move around much, and 
when he goes to eat he generally lies down to keep 
from falling over. Can you tell me the trouble, 
and what I should do with him?” The trouble 
with the bird is indigestion. There is no medicine 
that can relieve him at such a stage. The only 
ehance to save his life is to make an incision in his 
crop and empty it of its contents, but even with 
this we would have little hope of his recovery. 
By giving more liberty, less high feeding and more 
of the necessities that go to make fowls healthy, 
such as sharp gravel and vegetables, and provid- 
ing a free run which allows them to hunt for their 
food to some extent, such troubles can be largely 
prevented. 





Spots em Cheese.—Henry Seidel, Yates Co., N. 
¥.: The dark spots on your cheeses are caused by a 
species of fungus which is propagated by heat and 
meisture. There is no way of clearing it off the 


cheese without impairing its flavor, but its recur- 
rence may be measurably prevented by fumiga- 
tion. Remove all the cheeses from the curing 
room, shut the doors and windows, and burn brim- 
stone in it. 


Let it stand over night; then open and 





ventilate thoroughly. Do net return any of the 
affected cheeses to the curing room, or they will 
re-introduce the germs of the fungus. 





Fish Guano.—L. E. Caldwell, Pierce Co., Wash- 
ington Territory: It would not be advisable to ada 
lime to fish guano with a view to dispel the odor. 
It would release the ammonia, increase the pun- 
gency of the odor, and at the same time impair the 
manurial value of the fertilizer. Land plaster 
sprinkled freely on the guano would render it odor- 
less, and fix the ammonia. If plaster is not easily 
obtainable, liberal applications of swamp muck 
would be next best. 





Agriculture at the Paris Exposition.—Col. 
Norman J. Colman, United States Commissioner of 
Agriculture, is taking energetic measures to secure 
a fitting representation of American agriculture at 
the Paris Exposition of 1889. A special division 
has been organized in his department for this pur- 
pose, and special agents have been appointed and 
are actively engaged in collecting suitable speci- 
mens for exhibition. There is no doubt that the 
result will be such a display as will increase the 
European demand for the surplus products of 
American agriculture. 

Cotton-Seed Meal.—O. P. Grau, Baltimore Co., 
Md.: Cotton-seed, decorticated but not pressed, is 
safe feed for cows in small quantities. Two pounds 
per day, mixed with bran, would be about right. 
The manure would not be affected one way or 
another by leaving the oil in the seed. 





A Barberry Hedge.—Mrs. Anne Mack, Trumbull 
Co., O.: The common barberry makes a very 
elegant screen. The long racemes of yellow blos- 
soms, followed by crimson fruit, are very ornamen- 
tal. For an effective hedge to turn stock, the 
bushes should be planted in a double row, with an 
interval of twenty inches. The plants are readily 
propagated from seeds, cuttings or suckers. The 
cultivation is very simple, requiring only fairly 
rich soil, kept free from weeds for the first few 
years. If a thick growth is desired, cut back se- 
verely the second spring after planting, and there- 
after prune the hedge into shape yearly. 





This Way of Clearing Forest Land is prac- 
ticed by settlers in Australia: By means of a 
ladder, a wire pendant is placed around a tree 
twenty-five feet above the ground. Then a snatch 
block is hooked to its thimbled eye, and a five- 
eighths flexible wire rope roven in. One part of 
the wire is then secured to a tree or stump ata 
suitable angle, and a yoke of oxen are attached to 
the hauling part. Most of the trees are thus pulled 
down—rooted up in one act. Extra big trees need 
additional apparatus, which is made by hooking a 
double or luff tackle to the hauling part of the 
wire and attaching the oxen to its fall. A moderate 
day’s work for two men, a boy and a team is 
twenty-four to thirty trees, besides odd saplings 
and stumps. 

The Wheat Crop in Dakota.—J. R. Pierson, 
Dickey Co., Dak., writes to the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST: Ou? wheat crop is not a full one, the 
average being only twelve bushels per acre, but 
the good prices will help us out. Wheat has sold 
as high as $1.24, but the standing price is $1.20 for 
No.1 hard. There is but a small belt in Dakota 
and Minnesota which produces that grade, and 
there seems to be quite a strife among the large 
millers to get hold of it. North Dakota and Mani- 
toba wheat was killed by early frost. Forty miles 
north of here all late wheat and oats were killed. 
Prairie fires destroyed thousands of bushels in the 
stack in the vicinity of Jamestown. 





When to Apply Lime.—Henry LeRoy, Summit 
Co., O.: The sooner lime is applied after burn- 
ing the better, as by exposure to the air it loses 
much of its efficiency. When lime is applied to 
land, water and carbonic acid gas are absorbed 
and the caustic lime returns to the carbonate. 
While this change is going on the lime has the 
power of decomposing vegetable matter, and in 
this consists the chief value of lime when applied 
to soil. 


The Best Currant.—L. S. Robinson, New Haven 
Co., Ct., wishes to know which is the best cur- 
rant for general cultivation. It would be difficult 
to single out the best currant ; as much depends 
upon the proper cultivation as on the variety. If 





we were limite to one kind we should select Fay’s 
Prolific. Cherry or Versailles is larger, but not as 
productive as the former, amd Red Dutch is the 
most fruitful of all, but perhaps more sour than 
those named. 





Mending am Asparagus Bed.—I. T., Ellicott 
City, Md., writes: “This spring an ignorant work- 
man spaded upmy asparagus: bed. It is about 50 
years old. Al®the roots were not dug up, and we 
have cut some-stalks of it this year. Would it be 
desirable to @ig up the whele bed and plant the 
roots over again?” We donot consider it advisa- 
ble to plant such old roots anew. The best plan 
will be to plant a new be@ early next spring and 
make the best of the old one until the new plants. 
come into bearing. Where the old roots are ex- 
posed they might be covered with soil, and as they 
have given some yield this season they will prob- 
ably continue to give a partial cropfor the next 
few years. Directions for planting asparagus have 
been given in former numbers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 





Big Crop of Mangels.—W. Fulmer, Allegheny 
Co., Pa., informs us that from a piece of ground 
less than half an acre in extent he has gathsrea 
550 bushels of mangels. Who has done better? 

A New Forage Plant.—An account of a new 
plant is reported in a recent Revue Horticole. A 
Frenchman who has been in the employ of the Ma- 
haraja of Cashmere gave to the Society »f Accli- 
matization an account of this plant, which is a spe- 
cies of Iris. It is extensively cultivated and held 
in high esteem on account of its nutritive qualities. 
The climate of Paris is not congenial to it, and it is 
proposed to make a trial of it in the warmer parts 
of France. It is raised in nursery beds from seed. 
When once established it is almost impossible to 
extirpate it. The leading seedsmen of Paris offer 
the seeds. Those who propose to make a trial of 
this new fodder should proceed cautiously with it, 
as some species of Iris are violent in their action, if 
not poisonous. The Jris versicolor, the common blue 
flag in our meadows, is an active purgative. 





Keeping Apples and Onions.—C. W. Schulze, 
Barry Co., Mich., asks whether apples packed in 
sawdust will keep. If first wrapped in soft paper 
and then packed in very dry sawdust the apples 
would probably keep well enough, but whether 
packed in this manner or simply in barrels the 
main condition for keeping apples consists in 
having the temperature as near the freezing point 
as possible without allowing it to fall below it. 
It does not injure onions to become frozen if they 
can be kept in this condition all winter, but 
changes in temperature would certainly injure 
their keeping quality. We have frequently win- 
tered onions in good condition by spreading them 
on a barn floor and covering them with about six 
inches of chaff. 





A Cheap Mouse Trap.—H. L. Snyder, Ontario 
Co., N. Y., wishes directions for making a mouse 
trap without expense. A very good mouse trap is 
made by inverting an earthen crock in a large tin 
pan—a dripping pan with low sides is best—sup- 
porting the crock on a thin sliver of wood project- 
ing past the crock an inch and under the crock te 
its center, the bait being attached to thisend. The 
advantage of setting the crock in a pan is two-fold: 
The noise of the crock falling on the pan will warn 
you that the trap is sprung, and it is easy to pick 
up the pan containing the mouse and crock and 
carry it to a pail of hot water, or where the cat can 
make sure of the prisoner. If no panis used the 
mouse stands a good chance of escaping when you 
try to get it out from under the crock. 





Fattening Sheep in Winter.—It is a difficult 
matter to fatten lambs the first winter. Asa rule, 
the only way it can be done profitably is to com- 
mence to feed the lambs, the earlier the better, 
before they are weaned, and continue to feed them 
grain or cake while running on good grass in the 
summer and autumn. Prof. Roberts, of Cornell 
University, says that late and inferior lambs can 
usually be purchased in the latter part of Septem- 
ber for from $1 to $1.50 per head, and that if prop- 
erly fed and cared for there is a nice profit to be 
made from them. We doubt this. Far more profit 
will be made if bought at the same price per pound, 
live weight, from good, strong, almost fat lambs 
than from inferior lambs. In fact, we would rather 
pay five cents a pound for a good lamb weighing 
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eighty pounds than three cents a pound (if obliged 
to try to fatten him in winter) for an inferior lamb 
weighing forty pounds. 





Mellowing Clay Soil.—M. S. Miller, Bucks Co., 
Pa.: There is no quicker or cheaper method for 
making heavy soil light than to plow it up in the 
fall and let it lie in the rough during winter. For 
a small piece of ground carting on sand or coal 
ashes will prove highly benficial. This is a more 
expensive operation, but where teams are kept 
during winter and no other work is required from 
them the actual expense will be much lessened. 





Keeping Cider Sweet.—John J. Moss, Oswego 
Co.,.N. Y.: All the various substances usually em- 
ployed for keeping cider sweet impart a more or 
less disagreeable flavor to it. Salicylic acid is the 
article used by most cider manufacturers, but it is 
not to be recommended, as its action upon the sys- 
tem, if long continued, is certainly injurious. 





Killing Canada Thistles.—William H. Wood- 
ruff, Douglas Co., Neb., writes us that when he 
lived in the East he had great success in killing 
Canada thistles by cutting them short about Au- 
gust ist, and then putting a tablespoonful of salt 
on each stalk. They dried up at once and had 
entirely disappeared at the end of the season. We 
have no doubt that this method can be successfully 
applied on a small piece of ground, but when one 
has several acres of land this would be hardly feas- 
ible. Plowing them under and repeating the plow- 
ing as long as thistles appear is the easiest and 
surest way of killing this pest on a large scale. 





A Novel Exhibition.—An exhibition is to be 
held in Berlin, Germany, next year, of machinery, 
tools, appliances and apparatus relating to acci- 
dents and the prevention of accidents. It will em- 
brace not only protective appliances, but also com- 
plete machines with protective contrivances, and 
apparatus to be used in the care of the maimed. 
This unique exposition is promoted mainly by the 
accident insurance companies. The secretary is 
Max Schlesinger, Kochstrasse 3, Berlin, S. W. All 
foreign articles for exhibition are to be admitted to 
any German port free of duty, and the imperial 
railways will also transport them free. 





Cows Three Years Old.—William Mills, New 
Zealand: A cow will give more milk at three 
years old with her second calf than at two with 
her first; but it is a very usual practice among 
dairymen to let a cow which has dropped a calf at 
two years old go over one year, and have her 
second calf when she is four years old. It is a 
pretty severe strain on a cow to produce a calf 
when two years old and then be kept continuously 
at the pail without cessation, while she is still 
growing. 

The Seed Harvest of 1888.—The reports of the 
erops of farm seeds from both England and the 
Continent are nearly all at hand. Our farmers are 
dependent upon Europe for the seeds used of some 
grass and forage crops, and they are interested in 
the foreign supply. For clovers, white, red and 
alsike, Poland, Sweden and parts of Germany are 
the chief seed districts, and all report the worst 
season on record, owing to an excess of wet weath- 
er. Better seed is expected from this country and 
Canada, but the amount is not offered the general 
trade. Rape and mustard and other seeds of which 
we consume but little are reported in fair average 
crop. Grass-seeds are generally injured by the 
rains, and become dark-colored, but on testing are 
found to show a high average of germination. 
Large importations of orchard grass (cocksfoot in 
Europe) have been made into England from New 
Zealand and are of high quality. We consume 
comparatively few fescues and poas save our own, 
and these are in fair average supply. Turnips and 
Swedes (ruta bagas) are reported in good condition 
at prices favorable to buyers. 





Eggs in Winter.—W. N. Delius, Essex Co., N. J.: 
To have eggs in winter requires two essentials—a 
winter-laying breed and extra care to induce the 
hens to lay. Provide warm and clean quarters. 
Keep a supply of water and see that it does not 
freeze. The morning meal should be corn meal 
and wheat middlings, wet up with milk. Corn, 
buckwheat and other grain may be fed at noon 
and night, scattered among straw or chaff, to allow 
the hens toscratch for it and get the needed exer- 
cise in searching for their food. A good dust box 








should be within reach, and in a sunny place. 
Feed meat scraps daily, and keep a supply of 
gravel. Broken oyster shells and ground bone are 
needed by laying hens, and should be always 
within reach. Cleanliness in the houses and of 
the perches should be observed. Of course the 
fowls should have a covered run to go in in stormy 
weather. Gather the eggs in cold weather before 
they can freeze. 





Remedy for Asparagus Beetles.—Charles Black, 
the well known nurseryman of Hightstown, N. J., 
writes us that the past season’s experience has 
convinced him that tobacco dust, which may be 
obtained cheaply in any cigar manufactory, can 
be relied upon for the destruction of these insects 
when in their larva state. If applied liberally 
when the plants are thoroughly wet with dew, or 
after a rain, it will kill every one of them, but it 
must be used as soon as they appear. He has used 
it on acres of young plants with never failing 
success. 





Pulling Out Scrub Oaks.—Harry C. North, San 
Diego Co., Cal.: The best way to clear land of 
serub oaks is to fasten a block and tackle by a 
stout rope near the top of each tree, attach the 
lower block to some secure anchorage, hitch a 
steady team to the end of the rope and pull the 
tree over, root and branch. 





How Many Teeth?— William Mills, Fielding, 
New Zealand, writes us: ‘ Youatt, Manning and 
other veterinary writers state that a calf has only 
two incisor teeth at birth. During several years I 
have examined a large number of calves in this 
colony and have never found one with less than 
four, and generally not less than eight incisors at 
birth.” 





Clearing Pine Lands.—J. H. Tibbits, Queens 
Co., N. Y., writes us: “I have a tract of wood-land 
—second growth pine—which I intend to clear up 
gradually and bring under cultivation. What do 
you think of a heavy application of kainit to de- 
compose the sod and furnish fertilizing elements 
for future crops? In that part’ of the country 
where my wood-land is situated it is the custom to 
give new land a heavy dressing of lime, but my 
impression is that kainit would more quickly 
decompose the sod than would the lime.” Lime 
is applied to newly cleared pine lands mainly for 
the purpose of hastening the decomposition of the 
vegetable matter in the soil and reducing it to a 
condition in which it may be available as a fer- 
tilizer for growing crops. Lime is taken up by 


plants, but only to a very limited extent, and _ 


should not be considered as a direct fertilizer for 
any kind of crop, but merely as a substance which, 
under certain conditions, assists in preparing 
other substances in the soil to become available 
fertilizers. Kainit is valued mainly for the potash 
it contains, although the large amount of salt in it 
is destructive to animal life, worms and insects, 
and the bodies of these when decomposed may add 
a trifle to the fertility of the soil. If you desire to 
apply something to decompose the inverted sod 
and weeds, lime is preferable to kainit. 





Propagating Mistletoe.—Mr. G. F. D.: Mistletoe 
is a parasitic shrub and can only grow upon certain 
trees. It may be raised from seed placed in crevi- 
ces of the bark of strong growing branches. It may 
also be|propagated by grafting. A piece of the 
bark of the tree has to be cut out together with the 
graft, and both securely fastened to the tree to be 
grafted. Young trees with mistletoe growing upon 
them are offered for sale in English nurseries, but 


here there does not not appear to be any demand | 


for this style of ornaments. 





Dehorning Cattle.—Aug. Olney, Mariposa Co., 
Cal., writes us that after having thought the 
matter over he has decided to cut off the horns 
from his cattle, and asks what is the proper 
distance from the head. If the operation is per- 
formed at all, the horns should be cut off close to 
the head. 





Seed Drills in Dakota Gardens.—R. G. Newton, 
Faulk Co., Dak., writes us: We cannot do anything 
at gardening without a seed drill, and for a garden 
of three to five acres the Planet Jr. combined is the 
best made. I did not think so the first year or two 
[commenced gardening, as I had not then learned 
the first principle of gardening, namely, thoroughly 
pulverizing and leveling the soil, but I have 








since found it a very efficient and reliable tool. Yet 
if one can spare four or five dollars more I should 
say get the Planet Jr. No.2 drill and Planet Jr. 
double wheel cultivator and hoe, as they are always 
ready for their respective work without having to 
change from one to the other. 





The Resources of Missouri.—The vast and 
varied resources of Missouri make it one of the 
first States of the West. But the general ignorance 
in other parts of the country regarding our re- 
sources render it desirable that our State, like 
Kansas, should provide that our assessors should 
include in their duties that of gathering statistics 
of acreage and yield of crops for the use of the 
State board of agriculture. Located in the path of 
East and West-bound railroad traffic, Missouri 
needs better or almost wholly new laws controlling 
contagious diseases, so far as interstate commerce 
is concerned, but. it has very fair quarantine laws 
for local diseases. 

J. W. SANBORN, Columbia, Me. 


‘ 





Propagating Buckthorn.—H. C. Smith, Monroe 
Co., Tenn.: The common buckthorn is usually prop- 
agated by seed, which may be obtained from all 
first-class seed houses. The seeds do not sprout 
early, and generally require two years before com- 
ing up; it is therefore best to mulch the seed-bed 
and keep it moist enough to prevent the seeds 
drying out. When of sufficient size the seedlings 
are to be transplanted to their permanent position. 
Young plants may be found for sale in most large 
nurseries. 





Exterminating Artichokes.—J. Blines, Clark 
Co., Mo., writes us: ‘Some one asks in a recent 
issue of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST how to get 
rid of the wild artichoke. When I came into pos- 
session of my little farm, about twenty acres of 
it were thickly set with artichokes. The land be- 
ing a rich alluvial deposit, the artichokes proved 
to be a vigorous pest. Plowing them up or cutting 
them off had only a temporary effect in checking 
their growth; so after one season’s war I tried a 
better plan of extermination. Twelve acres were 
devoted to oats. This crop was harvested July 16. 
Three weeks later the land was plowed up, and the 
artichokes were mostly thrown out and exposed to 
the summer heat. The earth being dry, the arti- 
chokes were almost totally exterminated, and have 
troubled me but little since.” 





Mutual Insurance Again.—George L. Pratt, of 
Ridgeway, N. Y., who has had much experience in 
the management of mutual insurance companies 
among farmers, writes to the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST commending our articles on the sub- 
ject and adds: “ There is no doubt that a saving of 
thirty to fifty per cent can be made by farmers in 
properly managed co-operative mutual companies, 
but there are many unseen rocks and dangers to 
be pointed out and avoided. Precautions must be 
taken to guard against dishonest farmers as claim- 
ants for losses, as well as dishonest men as mana- 
gers of companies and adjusters of losses. It may 
be assumed as a fact that farmers as a class have 
about the average human nature of other people 
in the matter of over-insurance, and a tendency to 
collect as much money as possible in case of loss. 
The business, to be conducted successfully, must 
be done precisely as though all men were dishon- 
est, and rules made that only honest persons will 
be willing to accept. This is the fundamental 
principle of stock company insurance and it ap- 
plies with equal force to the mutual system.” 





All Ready for Binding.—With this number of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST we send out avery 
complete and carefully prepared Index to Volume 
Forty-Seven, with title page, so that it may be 
bound with the twelve issues of the year, forming 
altogether a volume of six hundred pages. Those 
who wish, by using the “Handy Binder,” adver- 
tised in our Premium List, can bind their own 
copies, or they can send them to some beok- 
bindery near at hand. If this is not convenient, 
mail the numbers to the publishers, the Orange 
Judd Company, 751 Broadway, New York, who will 
bind the yearly volume for 75 cents, and for 30 cents 
more, making $1.05 in all, send back the bound 
volume post-paid, to any point. Even if you do 
not bind the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, you 
should carefully save the Index, as it will enable 
you to refer readily to any article published dur_ 
ing the past year. 
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FRO} NEAR AND FAR. 


Our readers in all parts of the world are cordially 
invited to contribute letters or notes to this depart- 
ment. 





The Lake Region of Florida. 

A man with a small sum of money can do better, 
and be more comfortable in this sunny land than 
in the far West. Especially is this true as to inva- 
lids. Those who have pulmonary diseases will find 
here a help if not a perfect cure, as we have no 
sudden changes and the balmy air from the ocean 
and gulf comes freighted with the healing odor of 
pines. All labor has a sure remuneration. The 
land is sandy or mucky loam. High rolling pine 
is the best for orange groves and fruit trees while 
low land is the best for gardening. The prices for 
wild land range from ten to one hundred dollars per 
acre, and for improved land from $100 to $1,000 per 
acre. Most holders will sell land on long time with 
a small amount down; but the usual way is one- 
half cash, and the remainder on time. In this 
county there is some railroad land for sale, and 
some government land in the counties west and 
south of us. The inhabitants of this section are 
mostly from the Northern States, those from Ohio 
and Massachusetts predominating. This Lake Re- 
gion has the best of society, with fine schools and 
ehurches. There is good railroad and water trans- 
portation, so the prices of dry goods and groceries 
are about the same as in the North. This is also 
true of lumber and building material. 

CHARLES F. HART, Orange Co., Fla. 
—_——~— 
True Not Alone in Kentucky. 

Kentucky has not been regarded as a progressive 
agricultural State; we have much to learn before 
we can take the position in agriculture to which we 
are entitled by reason of our soil and climate. 
Proper attention is not given to the details of farm- 
ing, and ordinary business principles are not ap- 
plied to agriculture. Too much waste; a failure to 
take proper care of crops after they have been 
made; failure to take care of the product of our 
gardens, orchards and truck patches; failure to 
utilize every farm product—these are our chief 
mistakes. In a large portion of our State the roads 
are badly kept. Good roads would add materially 
to the comfort of travel, would cheapen internal 
transportation, and invite a more thrifty and vig- 
orous population. There is too much tendency to 
goin debt; too much time spent at the neighbor- 


ing place of resort; not enough attention to a. 


proper rotation of crops and to saving up home 
manures, and distributing them at proper seasons 
on the poorest points of the farm. Many of our 
farmers raise good crops, and feed them all away 
through the winter to a lot of scrub stock that have 
less value in the spring than they had in the fall. 
In many cases the food is thrown in the mud and 
trampled under foot and does the stock no good. 
Food is not cut up and put in good troughs and 
racks, as it should be. Stock is not sufficiently 
sheltered in winter. Farm implements and ma- 
chinery are often left out all winter exposed to the 
weather. Not sufficient attention is paid to good 
wholesome agricultural literature. These sugges- 
tions are in the way of criticism and the reverse 
of them is what it takes to promote agriculture. 
Nevertheless there is “a good time coming.” Our 
State is being rapidly revolutionized. Many of our 
farmers are the most thrifty in the land, and a 
great future is near at hand for Kentucky. 
C. Y. WILSON, Commissioner of Agriculture. 
on 


Emigration to Chili. 

In a recent issue of the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST is a letter from this country under the head 
of “Tempting Opening in South America,” which 
shows but one side of the picture. For some time 
past the government has made great efforts to at- 
tract immigration from England. The motive for 
this is chiefly created by the activity of the Argen- 
tine Republic in planting colonies at strategic 
points along the eastern base of the Andes. To act 
as a sort of “buffer” against those and the Arau- 
eanian Indians, the Chilian government is endeav- 
oring to settle colonies on its own side of the 
mountains. As to the condition and prospects of 
these settlers the following from the Chilian Times 
presents a truthful and vivid picture: 

“Under the most favorable circumstances that 
can be i a SS emigrant’ in the 
wilds of Arauco may be able to produce enough to 





eat but nothing more. It is all very well to talk of 
free grants of one hundred and three hundred 
acres of land, but how is a man with very little 
capital, and with absolutely no farm help procura- 
ble, to cultivate three hundred acres, or one hun- 
dred acres, or ten acres of land for that matter? 
And if it were possible for him to cultivate three 
hundred acres or one hundred acres, what is he to 
do with the produce? He is in a roadless country, 
almost intransitable at the best of times and com- 
pletely so during four or five months in the year, 
and being miles upon miles away from any availa- 
ble market, the expenses of transportation are so 
great that the price obtainable for his produce 
will not reimburse him the cost of production on a 
large scale, even supposing that he possessed all the 
—— means for cultivating the whole of his 
holding. Consequently his exertions are reduced 
to the obtaining of sufficient food for his own con- 
sumption and nothing more, and this at the cost of 
ah in constant dread of peop | robbed or mur- 
de at any hour of the day or night.” 


I will only add that the chances of obtaining 
employment here are very small and wages is 
extremely low, averaging about eighty cents a day, 
which at the prices of living is scarcely enough to 
pay for the barest subsistence. 

G. E. K., Valparaiso, Chili, 
—< 
East Tennesee Dots. 

A need of Tennessee is practical educated farm- 
ers—men who know how to farm and how to pre- 
pare the products of the soil for market. Much of 
our land is worn thin by continual cultivation with- 
out fertilizing. The wheat crop, harvested last 
June, was a fair yield and of good quality. Corn 
was heavier than for years. Stock generally was 
in a good condition. We have here many farms of 
five hundred acres or more which would better 
be divided so that four or five families might live 
and flourish where now only one barely exists, 
spreading over too much surface. Farmers in the 
North desiring to come South had better stop in 
the lovely valley of East Tennessee. Farming 
lands range in price from $10 to $50 per acre. 
Three or more families could buy and sub-divide 
to suit themselves. Many railroads are in course 
of construction, cities are growing and towns are 
being estabtished. We need more such papers as 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

J. 8. FITZGERALD, Hamblin Co., Tenn. 
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Matters of Business. 


—_ 

A Well-Deserved Award.— The highest prize 
and only medal for a grinding mill at the Centen- 
nial Exposition of Cincinnati was awarded to the 
Foos Manufacturing Co. of Springfield, O., for 
the ‘Scientific Mill,’ which they have hitherto 
claimed as the “ best mill on earth.” 


Decidedly Pretty.—The daintiest souvenir we 
have seen this season is the steel engraved calen- 
dar, “Who’s Afraid!” issued by the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Company and mailed for 
twenty-five cents to any one who writes to E. P. 
Wilson, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, IIL. 





A Special Offer.—To any new subscriber who 
will send $1.75 for a year’s subscription to the 
Youth’s Companion, the paper will be sent free to 
January 1, 1889, and for a full year from that date. 
This offer includes the four holiday numbers, the 
illustrated weekly supplements and the annual 
premium list, with five hundred illustrations. 


Canned Food for Poultry.—The lack of animal 
food is severely felt by poultry when confined in 
winter quarters and kept on grain and other vege- 
table rations. The Poultry Food prepared by the 
Hollis Dressed Meat and Wool Co., Boston, fully 
supplies this want. It consists of fresh meat, 
cooked, ground, seasoned and packed in tin cans of 
convenient size. 





A Harmless Wire Fence.—A greatly improved 
style of fence is made by the Wire Fence Improve- 
ment Company, of Chicago. Its peculiarity con- 
sists of steel stay guards firmly secured between 
the wires. Itrenders the fence plainly visible, stop- 
ping accidents to stock; and very much stronger. 
The guards may be applied to plain or barbed wire, 
but they practically render barbs unnecessary. 





War on Destructive Insects.—Careful experi- 
ments have shown that arsenical poisons are the 
only effective weapons with which to protect trees 
from the hosts of devouring insects. It has also 
been demonstrated that the use of these insecti- 
cides does not involve the slightest danger to 
persons eating the fruit, as the amount of poison 
which touches a single fruit is almost infinitesimal. 
The Field Force Pump Co., of Lockport, N. Y., have 





issued a very interesting treatise on this subject 
which they send free on application. 


A Convenient Saw-Set.—Every man who has 
been caught in the woods with a cross-cut saw su. 
badly “pinched” that to use it was like pulling 
teeth, will know how to value Whiting’s Patent 
Saw-Set. It is a cheap little tool, which can be 
carried in the pocket and operated with a light 
hammer, or even a stick of hard wood. No one 
who uses a cross-cut saw can afford to be without 
one. 





Wood’s Famous Corn Shellers.—The machine 
made under this name by the Garry Iron Roofing 
Co., of Cleveland, O., is simple and inexpensive, 
and designed to take the place of larger and more 
costly machines. It operates in a perfectly satis- 
factory manner, holding the ear of corn without 
assistance from the hand of the operator, and 
leaving the grain and cob in separate receptacles. 
Circulars and price list are sent free on applica- 
tion. 


Corrugated Iron Roofs.—The iron roofing made 
by the Cincinnati Corrugating Company is ad- 
mirably well adapted for use in farm structures. 
It is strong, fire-proof and extremely durable. Mr. 
Josiah Warren, of Livingston Co., N. Y., makes the 
following statement: ‘On our farm-house in the 
town of York is a corrugated iron roof that was 
put on in 1851, and is apparently as good to-day as 
when it was applied. It has been painted not 
more than three or four times and has never 
leaked.” 


The Racine Separators.—The fanning mills and 
separators made by Johnson & Field, Racine, Wis., 
are as far ahead of the old-fashioned mills as the 
steam thresher is ahead of the flail. Their farm 
fanning mill is compactly built, with all the gear- 
ing inside, and delivers the cleaned grain through 
aside spout. The warehouse mill is larger, heavier 
and may be run by hand or power. The dustless 
separator is heavily and strongly built for flouring 
mills, elevators, warehouses, ete. All are admira- 
bly built for cleaning and separating every kind 
of grain, flax, timothy and other seeds. 


Corn and Feed Mills.—The advantages of 
grinding corn and feed are beyond question, but 
the practical question of economy often depends 
upon distance from mill, condition of roads, etc. 
With a serviceable mill right on the farm, the 
question is greatly simplified. Messrs. A. W. 
Stevens & Son, Auburn, N. Y., manufacture porta- 
ble French buhr mills for farm and other purposes, 
which do perfect work in grinding corn, oats, and 
other coarse grains. They are made in eight sizes, 
of capacities from four to twenty-five bushels of 
eorn per hour. They also have a bolting attach- 
ment for corn meal which may be used or not as 
desired. These mills and the Power Corn Sheller 
made by the same firm can be driven by wind- 
mill, horse or steam power. 





Two Hundred Dollars in Gold.—We are au- 
thorized by advice received from I. 8S. Johnson 
& Co., Boston, to say that they have for three 
years offered poultry raisers premiums, payable 
in gold coin, for the best results obtained from 
using Sheridan’s Powder to make hens lay. Their 
object has been to satisfy themselves, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that the claim made by them 
that “Nothing on earth will make hens lay like 
Sheridan’s Powder” was positively true. The hun- 
dreds of testimonials sent them from people who 
have used the Powder prove the statement, so 
that it seems folly to again offer premiums; but so 
many persons, especially women who kept a few 
hens, have made such good showing in former 
trials, and been beaten by some one else by aslight 
fraction in average, that in justice they ought to 
have another trial. Johnson & Co. have devised a 
plan this year to overcome that trouble in a meas- 
ure, by offering twice as much cash and six times 
as many Gold Coin Premiums as last year. The 
larger premium is $50.00. It is well worth trying 
for. If you miss that, there are twenty-three more 
chances for some other premium. But supposing 
a competitor did not get any premium, they would 
still have the satisfaction of getting a lot of eggs to 
sell at a good round price. The retail price for eggs 
in Boston and New York last year reached as high 
as 50 to 60 cents per dozen. It pays to use Sheri- 
dan’s Powder when eggs sell for even 10 cents. 

Any person can compete. Johnson & Co. will 
send full particulars free to any one, whether they 
order Powder or not. See large advertisement in 
this number of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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Allcock’s Porous Plasters. 


The valuable curative properties of ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS 
are due to the employment of the very highest medical and chemical skill. 
They are purely vegetable and in ingredients and method have never been 
equalled. Safe, quick, and effective in their action, they do not burn or blis- 
ter, but soothe and relieve while curing, and can be worn without causing 
pain or inconvenience. Do-not be deceived by misrepsentation. All other 
so-called Porous Plasters are worthless imitations, made to sell on the reputa- 
tion of ALLCOCK’S. 


ASK FOR ALLCOCK’S, 


and let no explanation or solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 








In our last issue we called attention to the sweep- 
stakes premium at the Vermont State Fair being 
given to butter colored with Thatcher’s Orange 
Butter Color. This is the case at hundreds of 
State and County fairs this year, and no butter 
maker can be sure of the highest standard without 
it. Ifyou are not now using it try it at once. 





‘The Duplex Grinding Mill gets the first award, 
also 2 Gold, 1 Silverand 1 Bronze Medal are 
carried off by the SPRINGFIELD ENGINE 
AND THRESHER CO., of Springfield, Ohio, 
at the Cincinnati Centennial, as follows: 

The committee appointed by the Centennial commission 
awarded to the Duplex Grinding Mill, exhibited by the 
above company, the first premium, after a thorough test 
of all mills represented in the exhibition. This company 
was also awarded four medals for the best Traction Engine, 
Portable Farm Engine, Threshing Machine and Stacker. 

This is enough glory for one exhibition, as they carried 
-off the first premium in each class. 


We Use Soap. 


DISTORTED HANDS will surely come to those 
~whoclean house and wash clothes in the old-fashioned 
way—with soap. How can it be otherwise? You 
rub—rub—rub, and you ache—ache—ache. You 
spend hours inhaling the hot steam and odors which 
rise from the tub, impregnated with the filth of 
soiled clothing, and with all this you have not 
obtained the best results, 

WITH PEARLINE a delicate woman can do 2 
large wash. You do not have to rub yourself and 
your clothes to pieces, You do not have to inhale 
fetid steam. When finished, you are not too tired to 
see that your work is well and economically done, 
and that you have saved many hours of woman’s 
bardest work, & 

PYLE’S PEARLINE IS THE MODERN SOAP, 


Beware of imitations. 

















H. W. JOHNS’ 
ASBESTOS: 


FIRE-PROOF, NON-CONDUCTING 


Cc OME HOT°AIR PIPEG, ETC. 2 
aar 33 PER CENT. OF FUEL SAVED.-@a 
OESORIPTIVE PRICE LIST, FREE BY MAIL. 

H, W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 

ASBESTOS ROOFING, BUILDING FELT, ETC. 
SECTIONAL PIPE & BOILER COVERINGS, STEAM PACKINGS, ETc. 
LiquiD PAINTS, FIRE"PROOF PAINTS, COATINGS, ETC. 

87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ENCE AND GATES. 
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We Use Pearline, 
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OVEN STEEL WIRE 
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The be-t Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, L 
and Cemctory Fences and Gates. Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheap- 
est and Noatest Iron Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses. Lawn 
Furniture, <0d other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher and Pliers. 
Ask dealers ir hardware, or address 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 


EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent. 300 MAP-XET ST., PHILAD HIA, PA. 
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MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL--COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 










= over firebox, 
oubling boilin 
capacity; sma 

interchangeable syrup 

pans (connected by 

siphons), easily han- 

dled for cleansing and storing; 

t automatic 

regulator. The Champion 

is as great an improvement 

over the Cook pan as the 

latter was over the old iron kettle hung on a fence 
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3 ASICK. 
The oil fs so disguised that 
the most delicate stomach 
can take it without 
the slightest 
repugnance. 
Mie =o Remarkable as a 
pati FLESH PRODUCER. 
el Persons gain rapidly 
rae lp while taking it. 
TT’S EMULSION ; 
Is ener by numerous Physicians in the 
United States and many foreign countries to be the 
EINEST and BEST preraration of its class. 
—FOR THE RELIEF OF— 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 





Do you want the new 
Yorker No2? It is well known as having 


rail. Catalognes Free. Montior this roner. 
THE G.H. GRIMM MFG. CO., Huoson,0. | yicided in the late potato contest at the rate 
ef 1076 bushels to the acre according to the 


’ —a sworn testimony of six well-known judges. 

CL ARK S Ys at If you do, sucscribe for the Rural New 
orker. A potato of this remarkable variety 

CUTTE R. will i = sent to “ eon Bree! 7" aoe 
price is $2a year. asa , 

Peper pert it will be sent to you ten weeks for 25 cents. 


The Rural is everywhere conceded to be the 


tato, Rural New 
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For Sale 
by all Druggists. 











Are the BEST. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTs. 


PEERLESS DYES 


Higganum, Conn. 

Warehouse,38 So. Market St., 

Boston, Mass. Send for our 
general list of Implements. 











TING DISEASES OF Send for New Circular. best farm weekly published. Original, pure, 

pen an wi CHRONIO COUGHS. figganun Ws. Corporation, sparkling. Illustrations from nature ; 125 
Sole Manufacturers, acres of re a ew grounds ; the best writers 

Scott & BOWNE, New York. in the world. All progressive farmers, and 


their wives and sons should read it. Ad- 
dress the RURAL NEW YORKER, 34 Park 
Row, N. Y. Ten weeks for 25 cts!! 
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YO HELP THE FRARMERS. 


The men who do the work at the Vermont exper- 
iment station are Prof. W. W. Cooke, director; Prof. 
G. H. Perkins, entomologist; C. W. Minot, horticult- 
urist; J. L. Hills, chemist; B. O. White and L. A. 
Cooper, assistant chemists; N. W. Wilson, dairy- 
man; J. A, Chapin, farmer. 

While positive conclusions can seldom be drawn 
from a single or a few experiments, this point in 
deseribing them should always be heeded: Con- 
clude the statement with a brief paragraphic sum- 
mary of the essential points involved. Such a 
summary serves to freshen the memory of the 
main facts brought out, and is always appreciated 
by the practical reader. 

Good clear type and distinct printing on good 
paper are essential features of experiment station 
bulletins and reports. No station can afford to 
cheapen its publications in these matters, Abun- 
dant space should be taken for the tables to per- 
mit the use of large type in them also. The fewer 
tables, the better. Let it always be remembered 
that the bulletins are for farmers, not for scien- 
tists. 

The fact stands out prominently in an experi- 
ment reported in Bulletin 4 from the Minnesota 
station that timothy hay and grain fed to cows 
produced an unusual and undesirable increase in 
live weight, while a ration composed of ensilage 
and grain went more to milk and even allowed a 
slight decrease in weight. The latter ration was 
much more profitable, also. Director Porter con- 
cludes that two and a half tons of ensilage from 
the large Southern dent corn will produce as much 
milk as one ton of fine timothy hay. His ensilage 
yielded thirty-five tons per acre, equivalent, on this 
basis, to fourteen tons of timothy hay per acre. 
He thinks the silo increases the digestibility of its 
eontents, although the contrary idea is the one 
usually held by scientists. 

The dry matter of ensilage has not shown a 
higher feeding value than the dry matter of care- 
fully cured fodder corn, at the Wisconsin experi- 
ment station. But Prof. Henry finds that about 
twice as much food can be stored in a given space 
in the shape of ensilage as in the form of hay. He 
also concludes that long ensilage will go nearly 
twice as far in feeding cows as long fodder when 
large varieties of corn are used. 

Some recent analyses of butter serve well toshow 


the variation in this product ; 
FAT WATER SALT 


KIND OF BUTTER. perct. perct. Caseine. 
Av. 15 Wisconsin creameries.... 84.54 11.86 3.57 
UNG MR GIOO. . ee de cc secs 87.57 10.51 1.92 
Lowest in Gitto.........c2200% 80.29 12.97 6.24 
1st prize print, Bay State fair.... 88.87 8.80 2.33 
Av. 2 Holsteins, se - .-- 74.49 23.63 1.88 


One Jersey, « — ''11 80.05 18.63 1:32 
Av. 14 butters N. Y. dairy show.. 86.44 ’ 
Average of all the above........ 83.18 14.03 2.86 

“The department of the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST devoted to experiment work will be valua- 
ble if the matter (immense in quantity) is proper- 
ly winnowed to get the few grains of fact from an 
enormous amount of chaff. The bulletins now are 
so humerous that the farmer cannot derive the 
full benefit of the work of the stations without a 
thorough elaboration and condensation of the re- 
ports, and this is no small task. I fear that on the 
start wholesome criticism will be more needed 
than the dilution of the technicalities of science.” 
Thus writes afriend whose position as a disinter- 
ested specialist entitles his opinion to much 
weight. We must not expect too much, however, 
from the stations, especially at the start. Original 
facts in agricultural science are not gained in a 
season. 

A good point in fodder analyses is well made by 
Director Jordan, of the Maine station. He found 
that several hays were quite unlike in their per- 
centages of digestible sugar and starch. Fodder 
analyses would give a more accurate measure of 
nutritive value if they showed the ingredients of 
the non-nitrogenous part of the plant. For in- 
stance, white weed has as much non-nitrogenous 
material as timothy, but only thirty-one per cent 
of this material consisted of sugar and starch in 
the white weed, whereas fifty-two per cent of the 
non-nitrogenous matter in timothy was composed 
of sugar and starch. Director Jordon well says: 
“Any analysis that stops short of showing these 
facts, fails to give data that are important in 
judging of nutritive value.” 

Three sets of experiments in dehorning, with 
four cows in each test, are reported in the Wiscon- 





sin experiment station’s fifth report. The dehorn- 
ing was done in March. It resultedin a slight 
falling off in the milk yield, an increase in the 
amount of fat in the milk and an increase of 
temperature of the animal for a few days after the 
operation, indicative of a slight degree of fever. 
“These results indicate that dehorning a well fed 
and healthy cow is by no means a serious opera- 
tion. Unless further experiments show a more 
marked injurious effect, the question of dehorning 
cows will depend entirely on its practical advan- 
tages. If dehorning insures economy in food and 
storage, with no falling off in quality or quantity 
of milk, the operation will be one of personal 
convenience.” -A cow poorly fed or out of condi- 
tion should not be subjected to this or any other 
operation. 

Dr. S. M. Babcock’s latest work with cream 
affords him these conclusions: “1. Ripening of 
cream before churning increases the yield of but- 
ter from fifteen to twenty per cent over the yield 
from sweet cream, provided both are churned in 
the same way; at the same time the ripening of 
cream appears to have no marked influence upon 
the time of churning. 2. The mixture of sweet 
cream with sour cream just before churning does 
not result in any advantage to the sweet cream, 
the same loss being incurred as when each cream 
is churned separately. 3. The same increase in 
the yield of butter produced by ripening the 
cream may be obtained by the addition of acid 
to sweet cream just before churning.” One ounce 
of glacial acetic acid was added to sixteen pounds 
of cream. It left no bad taste or odor. This ex- 
plains why the addition of a little cider vinegar 
(acetic acid) always makes the butter come in hard 
churning cream. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Under this heading wili be acknowledged ail the publica- 
tions sent to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST from Experi- 
ment Stations, Agricultural Colleges, State Departments of 
Agriculture, State Agricultural or Horticultural Societies 
and similar organizations, the officers of which are invited to 
assist us in making the record complete. 


MICHIGAN—Experiment station at Agricultural College, 
Bul. 33, hints for arbor day and tree plantiug; B. 34, 8 
pp., experiments with potatoes; B. 35, 4 PP, weather re- 
port service, with financial report thereof; B. 36, 4 pp., 
experimental work among cattle; B. 37, 8 pp., reclaimin 
the jack ~_ plains; B. 38, 12 pp., experiments wit 
with plaster, ashes and salt as a inp aipeees 
for meadow and pasture lands; B. 39, 16 pp., 6 illustra- 
tions, experiments with insecticides for codlin moths 
curculio, onion and cabbage maggots, cabbage worms and 
ants, with directions for forest and ornamental tree 
aes: free. Catalogue of the Michigan Agricultural 

Yollege, 62 pp., frontispiece map of farm. Experiment 
station, B. 40, quantities of seed for given lengths of 
drill, experiments in nce pv notes on radishes and 

ermination, copious reports as to the effects of latitude 
n season of flowering and fruiting; B. 41, warming water 
for dairy cows. 

MINNESOTA—Experiment station, at St. Anthony Park, 
Bul. 1, 20 pp., reports on Russian apples, wheat experi- 
ments and potato culture; B. 2, 22 pp., silos and ensilage, 
tests of varieties of corn for feeding values, examination 
of beets and other roots for sugar andjfeeding value; B. 
3,34 pp., Russian apples, natural and artificial fertiliza- 
tion of plants, report on the Rocky Mountain locusts in 
Otter Tail county; B. 4, October, 48 Pp. 14 illus., com- 
parative value of cold and warm water for stock, ensilage 
vs. hay and bran vs. corn meal for beef, fungi affecting 
chinch bugs and locusts, and tuberculosis or consumption 
in domestic animals; free. 

MIssIssipPI—Experiment station, at Agricultural Col- 
lege, Bul. 1, 4 pp., announcement; B. 2,4 PP» the cotton 
worm; B.3, 18 pp., the fertilizer jaws ap analyses. 


MissouRI—Twentieth annual report of State Board of 
Agriculture, 508 pp., including insects injurious to vege- 
tation, 7 pp., chemistry of the farm, 88 pp. Agricultural 
college at Columbia, Bul. 33, 16 pp., — maditch of 
cattle, etc.; B. 34,10 pp., results of experimental farm- 
ing; B. 35, or experiment station B. 2,16 ae grasses for 

astures and for meadows; B. 3,19 pp,. 4 illus., generali- 

ies and experiments in spaying cattle; with an appendix 


on glanders. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Catalogue of the cultural Col- 
eriment sta- 


lege at Hanover, 24 pp., 3 illustrations. 
tion at Hanover, Bul. 1, 16 pp., making and cost of ensi- 
lage; B. 2,14 PP.» feeding ——-_ and corn fodder; B. 
3, 10 pp., when to cut corn for ensilage. 

NEw JERSEY—Experiment station at New Brunswick, 
Bul. 44, 50 pp., 5 illustrations, detailed account of sor- 
r-making at Rio Grande; B. 
petees of fertilizers; B. 46, 12 pp., insect pests and means 

or destroying them; B. 47,12 pp., analyses of fertilizers; 
B. 48, 16 pp., analyses and valuations of complete fertil- 
izers; free. 

NEw YorkK—Cornell University Experiment station at 
Ithaca, announcement of the organization under the 
Hatch bill, April; Bul. 1, May,8 pp., experimental dairy 
house; B. 2, August, 12 pp., 4 illustrations, feeding for 
fat and lean in lambs. State Experiment station at 
Geneva, sixth annual report, 482 PPs including reports of 
the chemist and assistant chemist, 106 pp., 6 illustrations; 
ditto, April 16, paper of 14 pp. as to reesons for additional 
appropriations; paper 4 pp., April 25, proposed tests of 
dairy breeds; B. 10, August, 8 pp., influence of fertilizers 
on the chemical composition of plants, analyses of _feed- 
ing stuffs, and feeding and digestion experiments; B. 11, 
September, 10 PP. experiments in cultivation, root 
growth, with fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, potato 
and sorghum; B. 12, September, 8 pp., digest of the fer- 
tilizer laws in several States, statistics of fertilizers, the 
Maynard bill; B. 13, September, 16 pp., farm and field ex- 
periments, and notes on necessity for branch stations. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Experiment station at Raleigh, 
tenth annual report, for 1887, 230 pp., including Iaws 
establishing the station and controlling the trade in fer- 
tilizers, fertilizer values and prices, analyses of commer- 





cial fertilizers, home-made fertilizers and composts, also 
field experiment and soil temperatures; B. 57,8 pp., field 
experiments and soil analyses. 

eee gay om ea station at Lincoln, first annual 
report of, 30 pp.; Bul. 2, 102 pp., 37 illustrations, 22 com- 
mon insects of Nebraska, and how to fight them; B. 3, 
142 pp., 2 illustrations, Southern cattle plague and yel- 
low fever, second part of B. 3, 414 pp., swine plague, 12 
plates. 

OHIO—Experiment station at Columbus, Bul. 1, 14 pp., 
history, organization and work; B. 2,10 pp., small fruits 
and vegetables; B. 3, 14 pp., preventing insect injuries to 
apple orchards, remedies for the plum curculio; B. 4,18 
pp., preventing curculio injury to cherries, midsummer 
remedies for chinch-bugs; B. 5, August, 18 pp., small 
fruits; B. 6, September, 20 pp., experiments with wheat, 
including yields of varieties for aseries of years. Pro- 
ceedings of ninth annual meetin egy! for the Pro- 
motion of Agricultural Science, 100 pp., 1 illus., Prof. W. 
R. Lazenby, Columbus, secretary. 
,PENNSYLVANIA—Experiment station at State College, 
Centre county, {Bul. 2, 20 pp., field experiments wit 
phosphates; B. 3, 16 pp., composition and digestibility of 
corn stover; B. 4, 18 pp., seed germinations; B. 5, Octo- 
ber, digestibility of soiling rye. 

SOUTH meg ae ee station at Columbia, 
Bul. 1, 14 pp., tests of |387 varieties of cotton; B. 2, 10 
pp, tests of commercial seeds; B. 3, 14 pp., analyses of 

ertilizers and feeding stuffs, 

TENNESEE—Experiment station at Knoxville, Bul. 1, 
16 pp., organization, dehorning cattle; B. 2, pp., ger- 
mination of seed corn, analyses of fertilizers; University 
of Tennessee, at Knoxville, announcement for the year 
1888-89, 68 pp., one illustration of buildings. 

TEXxAS—Experiment station at College Station, Bul. 5, 
26 PP.» value of different fertilizers for corn, drills vs. 
broadcast spring oats, tests of Department of Agriculture 
seeds, acclimating cattle, etc. 

VERMONT—Experiment station at Burlington, Bul. 6, 
4 pp., fertilizer analyses; B. 7, 4 pp., discussion of the 
Hatch bill; B. 8, 8 pp., fertilizer ses; B. 9, 8 pp., 
smut in oats, insecticides and fertilizer analyses; B. K i 
May, 8 pp., new organization; B.11, 8 pp., tent caterpil- 
lars; first annual report, for 1887, 152 pp., including finan- 
cial statement; free. 

WISCONSIN—Experiment station at Madison, Bul. 13, 
24 pp.,on wheat, oats, barley, corn and potatoes for 1887, 
the station vineyard; B. 14, 18 pp» artificial fertilizers 
and land plaster; B. 15, 40 0 pp. with 4 plates, ensilage vs. 
corn fodder for milk production; B. , 14 pp., a new 
method for determining fat in milk, with chart, fifth an- 
nual report, for year ended June 30, 1888, 184 pp., 12 
illustrations. 

OTHER STATES—The experiment stations of Nevada 
at Reno, Oregon at Corvallis, Rhode Island at Kingston, 
Georgia at the State University at Athens, Virginia 
at Blacksburg and West Virginia at Morgantown, have 
been delayed in getting at work and up to November 
15 had issued no publications. This completes the enumer- 
ation of all the cultural experiment stations in the 
United States and their Cemenypen me up to Nov. 15, 1888. 
The first instaliment of these acknowledgments appeared 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for November, and 
ane ~ ne for all the States down to Massachusetts 
nclusive. 


(Ge Previous acknowledg 
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Family Coffee Mills, 
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Wanted in Every American Home. 
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Fora long time there has 
been a demand for fine 
grinding coffee mills, 
which are especially need- 
ed when coffee is made by 
what is called THE 
FRENCH PROCESS, that 
is, with bags, strainers, 
percolators and the like. 

The above illustration 
represents one of the En- 
terprise M’f’g Co’s latest 
designs in mills of this 
' glass. It is intended te 
screw to the wall, dresser, 
or any other convenient 
place in the kitchen, and 

y it will grind coffee, pep- 
per, and other spices nearly powder fine. It con- 
tains below a detachable cup for catching the 
ground coffee (as shown),—in itself a great con- 
venience ;—and in small kitchens, in which house- 
keepers desire to economize space, @ desirable 
mill like the above will surely be appreciated. 

Every farmer, too, should have one of these 
mills, particularly those who make sausage for 
market. Pepper is extensively adulterated as is 
well known, but with one of these mills adultera- 
tion is impossible, as it enables the farmer and 
butcher to grind their own spices. It will thus 
prove an invaluable assistant in seasoning his 
meat. 

Its price, $1.25, is astonishing cheap, and we 
would advise all our readers to procure one of these 
mills at the first opportunity. 

Any reader of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
can secure one of the company’s catalogues by ap- 
plying to the Enterprise Manufacturing Co., 3d and 
Dauphin Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., mentioning that 
you saw this in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 





Mention this periodical in writing to advertisers. 





WELLS, KicHARDSON & Co's 
IMPROVED 


utter 


a. 


EXCELS 1n / PuRITY 
[BURITY 
Always gives a bright natural color, never 
turns rancid. Will not color the Buttermilk. 
Used by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind is just as good. Tell him the 
BEST is tig: of oe want, and you must have Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s lgiproved Butter Color. 
Three sizes, 25c. 50c. $1.00. For sale everywhere, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington, Vt. 


4 be DIAMOND DYES 


-* are the Purest, Cheap- 
== est,Strongest, = 
' == Durable Dyes ever 

tH ais We oon i0c. pack will. color 
ae to is, Garments, 


Dyeing a Fond for i bees Ribbons, ‘and all all Fancy 
80 pron nd Paints. for Gilding, Bronz- 
seagate int, Lemay gt tions 

eM og cead mai 
Ee RICHARDSON & co, "BURLINGTON. WT. 
















9 
ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
-¢ CGLESTON*S SN TR S 
> DELAS] Tie 1 USS 
z hers, Rk, erent tin Belt f- 
g ot usting Ball in center, adapts 
y jy toall potions of thebody, wile 
e ballin the cup, presses back 
the tatestin esJju ere 


e i 
gon, dose. with, Sourely diy andnight, se: a tg 
a eap. Sei 
qyrecertain. Itiseasy, durablcand cheap. me 









reulars free. TON TRUSS C0.» 
9CordsiO Hes 
A Runs Easy 






NO BACKACHE. a 

a 

@ 

. 2 
BY ONE MAN. Greatly improved. Also TOOL 
or filing saws _ those least experienced can- 


not make a mistake. Sent free with machine. Te 
others, for common eross-eut saws, by mail $2.00. Hun- 
dreds have sawed 5 to9 CORDS daily, We want all who 
burn wood and all interested in the timber business to 
write for our Lilustrated ree Catalogue. We have ex- 
actly what you want, the greatest labor-saver and best- 
selling tool now on earth. First order from your vicin. 
ity securesagency. FOLDING SAWING MAC ECO., 303 
to 811 So. Canal Street, Chieago, U. 8. A. 





mei NEW. 





CLARK'S CUTAWAY HARROW. 


Supersedes the Plow. Beats the World. Ground made 
into a perfect seed bed. Has a Seeding Atachment for 
sowing = kinds of grain. Send for new circular wi.h full 
particulars. 

HIGGANUM M’F’G CORPORATION, 
Higganum, Ct. SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 

WAREHOUSES, 189-191 Water street, New York, and 

No. 38 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 





Do you want the new potato, Rural New 
Yorker No 2? It is well known as Rieke 
yielded in the late potato contest at the rate 
of 1076 bushels to the acre according to the 
sworn testimony of six well-known judges. 
yy you do, subscribe for the Rural New 

orker. A potato of this remarkable variety 
will then be sent to you without charge. The 
price is $2 a year. Or asa TRIAL TRIP, 
tt will be sent to you ten weeks for 25 cents. 
The Rural is everywhere conceded to be the 
best farm weekly lished. Original, pure, 
spar ofa Illustrations from nature; 125 
acres 0, eee grounds ; the best writers 
in the wor All progressive farmers, and 
their wives and sons should read it. Ad- 
dress the RURAL NEW YORKER, 34 Park 
Row, N. Y. Ten weeks for 25 cts! 1 


EVERY FARMER 
SHOULD READ 


Modem High Farming : 


By Prof. FRANCIS WYA1T, Ph. D. 


Acknowledged by all to be the most Instructive Book 
written on 


Soils, Plants and Manures. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


G. E. BARTHOLOMEW & CO., Publishers, 


22 College Place, New York. 














oigoiseigbo, UNIVERINY «258 3506, 


Famous for Beauty, ral ao 
Durability. No Saunte. Sen 


from factory direct to purchaser. 
. You save the enormous expenses 
of agents. Guaranteed six g 
years, — sent aoe ial in your 
VIOT OUS for % 














T'S ENOUGH TO MAKE A FROG uci 


GREATEST HIT YET. . 
IMMENSE SELLER. 


x IVENILE BOOKS. Fullof the oddest 
The! BRIGHTEST, JOLLIEST sv 1A EATIE BOOKS. batt ag che 
¢ of Juvenile Artists. Cr tics say of i: “It sets my little folks wild with deligh?.’ 
I can’t Poet a net. aS = 

ae if Phila, P' 7 neat and elegan 
Bee eo ee ee ie Beop and Uncle Remus.” Hon. Howard Crosby. 


— s and most charming stories 
nC 
—Hon. Clinton B. Fisk. ‘Don't send me sud, for 


“Fascinating as 4: 






3 BHiIGHI VULUMES, 
Wing & Stings, 75c. 
Paws & Claws, $1.0C 
Coblins, Giants, &c., $1. 

Mailed on receipt 

Of price. 
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AGENTS WANTED. Apply carly to HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Phila., Chicago, or Kansas Cit» 








GALBRAITH BROS,, 


JANESVILLE, WIS., 


—Are the Largest Ieaporters of— 


pape HORSES 


in the world. Have imported 
three times the number of first- 
class prize winning horses of 
any firm in the United States 
and have now on hand for ac- 
tual sale over 220 head of 


CLYDESDALE, 
ENGLISH SHIRE, 


BLYTHE BEN‘ez39) SUFFOLK PUNCH, 
CLEVELAND BAY and HACKNEY STALLIONS. 


Prices moderate, terms easy. Correspondence solicited. 


Catalogues free. 
Bowles, Hadden & Co.. 


IMPORTERS OF 


PERCHERON 
FRENCH DRAFT, 
FRENCH COACH, 
and ENGLISH 
: SHIRE HORSES, 
100 head on hand of the best breeding and of superior 


individual merit. Prices reasonable and terms to suit all. 
Catalogue ready by Jan. 1st 1889. 


BOWLES & HADDEN CoO. 
Janesville, Wis. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


inet pone ay ee ———— ia cae | ar 














followed in the manufac amlin Organs have alwa‘ Se onrametig 
tained their Fa mt Sd the — in the work. 
Mason & as 
= walle excellence of their org meme ay ee 
of ee World’s Exhibitions, pcg 


i867, ng emperhion 

it mak ers of all coune 
pro they have invariably take 
= — Da — 


oo wad Hamlin de do om ehacieate” to Saal the ex- 
traordinary claim for their pianos, that they are 
superior toall others. They recognize the 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in 
gl iano building, but still claim superiority. 

they attribute sally to the remarkable im- 
provement introduced —_ in_the year 1882, 
and now known as the Ps leasen & HAMLIN Prano 


STRINGER,” by the use of which 
is secured the greatcst pos- 
sible purity and refinement of 


tone, woos Ee erg with greatly in- 
reased capaci- GRAND & UPRIGHT. ty for standing 
in tune an other important ad vantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 
handred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 
together with descriptive catalogue, toany applicant. 

—— Cr f. ans sold for cash or easy paye 


MASON |& HAMLIN ORGAN. AND PIANO CO, 
N. NEW K. CHICA 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 18%. 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 





and Stereopticons of all kinds and prices. Views illus- 
trating every subject, for Public Exhibitions, etc. 
Profitable business for a man with small capital. Also, 
nterns and Views for Colleges, Schoo'’s, Churches, 
Sunday Schools, — “— Entertainments. 152-page 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
MCALLISTER, K Mtg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y- 


IRON 
WATER 








RUSTLES¢ 
TE I ws STS HON co, 00, 


t9 OFF NEW 





EDWARD L, COOK, ™°%¥, 48 sage 
BRAMAN, DOW & co., Boston, Bole Agents for 
I. B. CLOW & SON, = Sole ay eeate for 
1.8. VAN WINKLE& CO. £28 ageless, Sole 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 


i. 
Hard Times. 

Here’s Hard Times: 

Plenty and no stomach for it. 

This is what caused New England’s bright- 
est legal light to exclaim—‘ My dear fellow, 
my constitution disappeared years ago, lam 
now living on its by-laws.” 

But the by-laws of any organization are 
the changeable features. Always amended; 
usually for the worse. 

If you want to live to some purpose you 
will have to see that your constitution is a 
‘success, and to do that you must cultivate a 
‘sound digestion. 

This you can do in two ways, one of which 
you are not very likely to adopt; and in 
another which has already commended it- 
self to thousands. 

The unpopular method is to eat according 
to some Cast-iron rules; precisely what you 
need; no more, no less. So many bites to 
the swallow, an ordinary pause for diges- 
tion, another for assimilation. An exact ad- 
justment of means to an end; like so much 
fuel for an engine. 

This may be very wise, but it isn’t much 
fun. 

The other and practical plan of restoring 
and preserving ee is the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen. is fits nature better, for 
it.acts on the basis that you haven’t tried to 
swallow formulas; that you have had too 
much appetite for your dinner and too much 
dinner for your appetite. Directly, youcan’t 
dodge it, you have dyspepsia and then—— 
it is hard times. 

Compound Oxygen is vitalizing aliment, 
you inhale it in a breath, circulation is 
quickened; digestion is encouraged. You 
forget that you have a stomach and only re- 
member that your dinner was good. 

The best evidence comes from those who 
have tried it. 

Here’s what they say: 


“TI regard Compound Oxygen as nature’s strong right 
hand for repairing bodily waste and damage. 

REv. J. C. SUNDERLIN. 

FLEMINGTON, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1885.” 

“ The tonic action of the Compound Oxygen in my case 
is something wonderful, and my whole system seems to be 
stronger than ever before. I do not experience any more 
trouble from my mee and indigestion, and feel quite 
certain that I ain forever rid of those =. — nts 
. STEVENS. 


R. § 

No. 4 THIRD ST., ALBANY, N. Y., August 4, 1888.” 

“ For giving the system permanent vitality and the elim- 
ination of disease I believe Compound read to be far 
in advance of all medicine or treatment. . H. COOK. 

St. PAUL, MINN., March 20, 1888. ” 

“T believe your Compound Oxygen Treatment is an ex- 
-cellent one for indigestion, nervousness and debility. [ 
have t faith in it, inasmuch as I have been relieved of 
these by the use of it. Mrs. J. G. CLINKSCALES. 

ANDERSON, S. C., September, 10, 1888.” 

“TI think your Compound Oxygen is a wonderful reme- 
aly for the icted, especially in nervous diseases. Ihave 
been entirely relieved of dyspepsia by its use. One thin 
certain, it imparts vigor and energy, and gives me soun 
sleep at night. Mrs. LOUISE BUCKNER. 

“No. 125 W. 34TH ST., NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.” 

“May God bless you in your efforts to relieve suffering 
eo I am a firm believer in the merits of Com- 
gen, as I was restored to health through 

ts use. y trouble was dyspepsia in its worst form. I 
"was soon cured, and am now entirely well. 
MRs. E. R. TENNENT. 

MARIETTA, GA., August 30, 1888.” 


Send for our brochure of 200 pages, or 
our quarterly review, Health and Li. 





ife, con- 
taining the results of Compounc Oxygen 
treatment in cases of consumption, bron- 
chitis, asthma, catarrh, dyspepsia, nervous 
prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, and all 
other complaints of a chronic nature. All 
our publications will be forwarded free of 
charge to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY 
& Pa.en, No. 1529 Arch street, Philadel- 


ia, Pa. 
ph II. 


Something to Take Hold of. 

There are various reasons why Compound 
Oxygen is something to rely on in an emer- 
gency. 

We believe in it. 

Our patients believe in it. 

They are our indorsement. 

We have most carefully developed it dur- 
ing twenty years. 

t haz the benefit of the supervision of a 
staff of six skillful physicians. It is aliment 
for the blood ; available, nutritious, invigor- 
ating. 





It is taken directly to the breathing sur- 
faces. 

At once it is absorbed—appropriated—as- 
similated. 

It is simple—direct—pleasant. 

Lastly : Jt cures. 

You have just read what Compound Oxy- 
gen will do for invalids suffering from Dys- 
pepsia. Observe this testimony of its value 
in severe cases of lung and throat troubles. 


“Your Compound Oxygen has greatly benefited me. I 
have been suffering with throat trouble for more than a 
year and am now clear of it. ELLEN ROGERS. 

212 MONUMENT ST., BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 3, 1888.” 

“TI thank God that I ever began the use of eee 
Oxygen, for it has helped me so much. I cheerfully rec- 
ommend Compound Oxygen to any Lone with lung trouble. 


RS. L, R. METCALF. 

GREENFIELD, ILL., October 1, 1888.” 

“You wae | be sure that it willbe a pleasure for me to 
recommend your Compound Oxygen at anytime. In my 
estimation there is no treatment for lung troubles equal to 
Compound Oxygen. WALTER E. GLASIER. 

ARSAW, N. Y.” 

“ Having used the Home Treatment of Compound o7- 

gen I gladly c. rtify to its merits as a curative agent in 
hroat and lung diseases. I truly believe it to be all that 
is claimed for it. J. F. COWAN. 

JONESBORO, GA.. August 21, 1888.” 

“T took one treatment of Compound Oxygen seven years 
ago, and was oats benefited by it. I can’t say too much 
for Compound Oxygen. My lungs were affected seriously, 
and the one treatment I took, certainly, was a good th 
for me. I cheerfully indorse this treatment. 

R. C. WILSON. 


GORDONSVILLE, ORANGE CO., VA., P. O. Box 89.” 

“TI think Compound Oxygen the most wonderful remedy 
Lever used. I have gained eighteen pounds so far and fee! 
like a new man. It is now a pleasure for me to do my work, 
when before I undertook it with dread. My lungs do not 
pain me any more. In fact, I feel ‘duily.’ 

. H. DOWNEY, Editor Dispatch. 

CHURUBUSCO, IND., September 11, 1888.” 

“Since using Compound Oxygen I have gained wonder- 
fully. Iam better in i | way. My throat has not been 
sore since the first week of inhaling Compound Oxygen. 
I think I can induce others to use your Compound Oxygen, 
as they all think I am a living miracle. 

MRS. MARTIN DUBOYCE. 


WEST BOLTON, CANADA, August 20, 1888. 

“Tam happy to say that your Compound Oxygen has 
about cured my wife of lung trouble. She is better now 
than at any time in seven years,and whenever I can I 
speak a good word for Compound Oxygen. My wife says 
she wants to tell everybody how much 43 ithas doue 


er. P. HOWARD. 

PADUCAH, KyY., July 23, 1888.” 

Send for our brochure of 200 pages, or our 
quarterly review, Health and Life, contain- 
ing the results of Compound Oxygen treat- 
ment in cases of consumption, bronchitis, 
asthma, catarrh, dyspepsia, nervous prostra- 
tion, rheumatism, neuralgia, and all other 
complaints of a chronic nature. All our 
publications will be forwarded free of charge 
to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN, No. 1529 Arch street, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
II. 
An Unsavory Simile. 


As Falstaff would say, ‘‘ Faugh! ’tis an 
unsavory simile,” but in illustration of ex- 
treme annoyance nothing covers the case 
half so exactly as ‘‘ disagreeable as catarrh.” 

On the other hand, in the fattest of his 
jovial moods he could have found no fault 
with ‘‘as blessed as relief therefrom.” 

‘*Relief from catarrh?” Yes, genuine, 
unmistakable, blessed relief. Observe : 

‘*T do unhesitatingly say Compound Oxy- 
gen will cure catarrh. (Hon.) H. C. GRIFFITH. 

ALMA, NEB.” 


“ My son has used the Compound Oxygen Home Treat- 
ment for catarrh, and has been much benefited. 

M. RANDOLPH. 

CUSTARDS. PA., September 26, 1888.” 

“ T commend your specific to the thousands of sufferers 
from catarrh with its attendant ills. W. D. PARKER, 

President of State Normal School. 

RIVER FALLS, WIs., September 14, 1879.” 

“ About five years ago I used Compound Oxygen for 
catarrh. I derived great benefit from it In fact I have 
not been troubled any since. HATTIE E. KREPS. 

GOSHEN, ELKHART Co., IND., August 25, 1888.” 

“Thave used the Home Treatment of Drs. Starkev & 
Palen, and have been greatly benefited by it. I can safely 
recomment it for catarrh. R. C. FOSTER. 

GREENVILLE, S. C., July 19, 1888.” 

“T have now been using Compound Oxygen for four 
weeks and must say it is one of the greatest medical dis- 
coveries ever made. Since using it my catarrh and hoarse- 
ness have almost eutirely left me. 

. GEo. C, RHODERICK, JR. 

MIDDLETOWN, MD., May 28, 1888.” 


* At the time I ordered your Treatment for my son he 
was compelled to leave school he was so ill. Thanks to 
your Compound Oxygen he is now able to be about all the 
time, is not troubled with catarrh, and has not had an at- 
tack of asthma siuce he began using it. 

Mrs. E. M. MILLARD. 

ALBANY, OREGON, July 19, 1888.” 

“T have been using your Compound Oxygen Treatment 
for the past three months for what is known as bronchial 
catarrh, which has afflicted me for nearly eight years. I 
am happy to state that I am now nearly as well as I have 
ever been in my life. My age is fifty-four years. 

Wm. B. MOLES, 
Manager of the Hicks Land and Alerandria Town-Site. 
ALEXANDRIA, MINN., August 17, 1888.” 





“Thave used Compound Oxygen for catarrh and head- 
ache. I consider it a most admirable catarrh remedy, and 
for relieving headache it certainly has no equal. 

It has never failed to relieve the severest attack of 
headache when inhaled. 

I have found also that it has strengthened me greatly. 

I earnestly and without reserve, recommend Eto all 
who suffer from catarrh and headache. A. DURANT. 

BISHOPVILLE, S. C., September 11, 1888.” 


We have hundreds and hundreds more in- 
stances of the beneficial action of Compound 
Oxygen, but cannot give them here. you 
will send for our quarterly review, entitled 
Health and Life, you will find all we have 
been compelled to omit here. It will be for- 
warded free of charge, together with our 
brochure of 200 pages, giving the full history 
of Compound Oxygen. Address Drs. Star- 
KEY & PALEN, No. 1529- Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


IV. 
Encouraging Nature. 


Whatever else Compound Oxygen may be, 
it is essentially a revitalizer. 

That is to say, it ins its effects as a 
builder goes to work: From the bottom. It 
awakens nature to activity ; there is a per- 
sistent storing up of strength ; an impulse 
given to the performance of function; your 
blood grows warm and tingles through the 
veins ; you feel like helping yourself. 

All this is most assuredly a basis to work 
from. : 

Nature, even unassisted, is always trying 
> gaa off disease ;sbut this is helping to 

o it. 

Compound Oxygen keeps nature busy 
cleaning house ; cleansing pore and passage 
of infectious rubbish ; purifying the blood; 
a clean sweep throughout. 

Presently this earthly tenement of yours 
gets in such apple-pie order that disease can 
find no lodging there. Our patients certif 
to this; read what they. say and you will 
believe it : 

“Compound Oxygen ames. * did relieve me wonder- 

lly RS. W.N. P. 


rully. ATTERSON. 
HOLLIS, ME, October 9, 1888.” 
“I consider Compound Oxygen avery valuable treat- 
ment. Miss LAURA REYNOLDS. 
ENDICOTT, NEB., October 13, 1888. 
“Since using your Compound Oxygen I am ew ly im- 
proved. ROB’T MCFADDEN. 
TRAFALGAR, JOHNSON Co., IND., October 9, 1888.” 
“We have used Compound Oxygenin the family with 
great benefit. W. J. EYESTONE. 
RISINGS, NEB., October 6, 1888.” 
“Thave been very greatly benefited by the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen. M.S. WILSON. 
73 WOODBINE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y.” 
“Compound Oxygen has helped me wonderfully in very 
many ways. RS. JOHN THOMPSON. 
PLAINVILLE, MASS., October 14, 1888.” 
“Compound Oxygen is better in the house than the best 
physician. A. 8. BROWN. 
MEDIA NEWS BUREAU, MEDIA, PA., July 3, 1888. 
“Tf it had not been for Compound Osygen I would have 
been under the sod. \. H. SPRINGER. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD., July 14, 1888.” 
“The Compound Oxygen Treatment has been very 
beneficial to me. . R. BLAKSY. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Sept. 16, 1888. 
“T consider Compound Oxygen a valuable remedy for 
very many troubles. Mrs. WM. R. CURTIS. 
NORWALK, CONN., Oct. 3, 1888.” 
“T have derived great benefit from the Somgouet Oxy- 
gen Treatment. Wo. TIBBETS. 
WEST GRAFTON, TAYLOR Co., W. VA., Sept. 17, 1888.” 
“TIT have tosay that your Compound Oxygen has done 
my wife much good. W. H. VAN FLEET. 
JOILET, ILL., Oct. 2, 1888.” 
“T was greatly benefited by the use of Compound Oxy- 
en. Mrs. SARAH J. ADAMS. 
GREENPORT, SUFFOLK Co., N. Y.” 
“T am confident that your Cogpeens Oxygen saved my 
e. MRS. THOMAS PEPPER. 
SPRINGFIELD, TENN., Sept., 25, 1888.” 
“IT have received decided benefit from the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen. rs. S. T. GRISWOLD. 
GREENFIELD, OHIO, Oct. 6, 1888.” 
“ The Compound Oxygen Treatment has been very bene- 
ficial to me. A. R. BLACKSY. 
CHAR ‘TESVILLE, GA. 
“Thave received decided benefit from the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen. Miss 8S. E. RHODES. 
ALLANDALE, 8. C., October 8, 1888.” 
“ Your Compound Oxygen Treatment has done me much 
good—even saved my life. REV. T. J. TAYLOR. 
WARRENTOWN, WARREN Co., N. C., October 6, 1888.” 


Send for our brochure of 200 pages, or our 
quarterly review, Health and Life, contain- 
ing the results of Compound Oxygen treat- 
ment in cases of consumption, bronchitis, 
asthma, catarrh, dyspepsia, nervous prostra- 
tion, rheumatism, neuralgia, and all other 
complaints of a chronic nature. All our 
publications will be forwarded free of charge 
to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY & 
a, No. 1529 Arch street, Philadelphia, 

‘a. 
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Profit by His Loss. 
One of my favorite mottoes is, “ Profit by others’ 


troubles.” I will have to add to this the words, 
«and my own follies.” To others I now give the 
privilege of reading how I paid $3 for a third of a 
dollar. This is not much money, but the hard feel- 
ings which I have toward myself are large and long 
lived. While I was chatting with a physician in 
his office an agent came in, presented his card, 
-opened his valise and deposited a $40 microscope 
on the table, saying, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I would like to 
prove to you that it is not the amount of brass on a 
microscope that makes it useful. I have what is 
called a clinical microscope which I can sell for $5, 
and you can carry it in your pocket ready for use at 
any time. This large $40 one is no better power, 
and is bulky without any advantages. These 
pocket instruments are made in France by a prom- 
inent physician, and a relative of mine there gets 
them for me and I import them by the dozen gross. 
You can’t get them of any one else, and I may 
never be here again. I sell one to every physician, 
and those who have the best standing microscopes 
are most anxious for this. Why, Prof. P. said he 
would walk two squares in the dark for it, and he 
had been wishing for just such an instrument. 
Here is a drop of water. See that! Here is the 
sugar louse which causes grocer’s itch. Drinking 
water with such animals in it causes fever.” 

Was not that a charming speech? Do you won- 
der at my being overpowered? I saw the itch bugs 
and the eels and thought, now this is what I 
want, surely. I said to my friend, quietly, “It may 
be we can get two at a reduced rate.” He was not 
“carried away” as I was, because he had a bor- 
rowed microscope and experience with other 
agents of an enlightening nature. The agent failed 
to sell him one, and then began lowering the price 
—two for $9, two for $8, and so down, but my friend 
would not buy. The agent turned on me and got 
down to one for $3. I asked my friend, with my 
eyes, what he thought, and he gave me the sign 
yes. After the dealer had departed my friend said 
he didn’t believe it cost him over fifty cents. I 
warmed up and felt like punishing him for this 
remark. 


In a few days I called on Prof. P. and without a | 


word handed him the microscope. He quickly 
said, “‘O, you didn’t get one of these, did you? 
Why, the fellow was here and wanted to give me 
one and I wouldn’t take it.””. The professor then 
iooked at me some time in a very sorrowful and 
quiet manner. 

I called on an optician and found that the micro- 
scope retailed for one dollar and wholesaled for 
$48 a gross. The clerk confidentially told me that 
some fellows sold them all the way from 75 cents to 
$5, and said, “Only lately some one told me he 
was in a doctor’s office and an agent came in to 
sell the doctor one. He was out, but a farmer who 
was waiting to consult the doctor got one. The 
agent first wanted $5, but came down to $3.” O, 
how I sympathize with that farmer, but I have no 
sympathy for myself. ORVICE SISSON. 

i 


“There’s Millions In It.” 


Joseph A. C. Brant, Clark County, Washington 
Territory, forwards us a circular received from an 
International Claim Agency, which exists for the 
purpose of endowing American heirs with the 
four hundred and eighty million dollars awaiting 
them in the Bank of England, in France, Germany 
and other countries. Nearly a thousand surnames 
are given as a part of those in whose name these 
great fortunes are deposited. Any person who 
happens to possess one of the names published or 
any other surname, is invited to send a dollar to 
the “agency” for the purpose of opening corre- 
spondence. A dollar seems a very small sum to pay 
as an initial step toward receiving a share in all 
those millions. Nevertheless, we cannot advise 





our readers to send one, for several reasons. First, 
the millions are not there. One of the ablest law- 
yers of this country, after a long and searching in- 
vestigation, reported that there were no funds or 
property of any kind in the Bank of England or 
Court of Chancery awaiting unknown claimants in 
America or elsewhere. Second, these so-called 
“agencies” which advertise this business are 
mostly myths. A representative of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST went in quest of one at the adver- 
tised location. After hunting in vain through a 
large and populous office building for any sign of 
the “agency” he inquired of the janitor, who in- 
formed him that one of the porters was “ carry- 
ing on an agency business,” and received a large 
amount of mail matter every day. If one had any 
colorable claim to a foreign estate he would scarce- 
ly be likely to employ such an agent to pursue it, 
There is about as much chance of becoming rich 
through an “international claim agency” as there 
is of finding a pot of gold under the end of a rain- 


bow. 
—~<>_— 


The Soap Man Abroad. 


A very soapy imposition has been perpetrated 
recently in some parts of Vermont. A man goes 
through a section, leaving at each house a box 
supposed to be filled with soap; also an extra 
sample cake for trial. Soon after the wily agent 
returns, and in nearly every case the box is re- 
turned. He opens it and several cakes are found 
to be missing. The fellow charges the lady of the 
house with having taken them, and persists in the 
assertion with so much bluster that she finally 
pays for them, to get rid of him, notwithstanding 
the fact that there is no legal ground for the claim. 
Moral: If an unknown man insists upon leaving 
a closed package of soap at your house, set the 
dog on him. 

— > 


A New Land Scheme. 


Cincinnati seems to run as naturally to swindling 
land projects as it did in the old days to pork. The 
St. Andrew’s Bay and several similar schemes 
had their home there. And now A. W. Gale, 
Tehama Co., Cal., sends us a circular setting forth 
a new scheme which is located in the former Pork- 
opolis. This latest company claims to have been 
organized and incorporated for the purpose of giv- 
ing away land in different parts of California. 
This “ broad-gauge policy of giving away lands,” 
we are assured by the circular, “will be carried 
out faithfully, liberally and honestly.” Unlike 
speculators in Florida schemes this syndicate 
scorns to charge a fee for recording the deed, but 
is determined to “go the whole hog.” To quote 
again from the circular: “The proposition of this 
association was to give the land free and, having 
gone thus far, it did not care to hamper the liber- 
aiity of the offer with petty items of expense con- 
nected with the cost of doing business.” The only 
money demanded of those who receive these lands 
is a yearly charge ‘of sixty cents per acre for tax- 
es, during five years. This would amount to the 
trifle of $480 on each tract of one hundred and sixty 
acres. It is made anecessary condition that “each 
applicant shall employ us in this manner,” says 
the circular, instead of paying taxes direct. The 
scheme simply amounts to asking the public to 
send toa swindling concern money to be employed 
in paying taxes on castles in the air. 


Animal Ailments. 

Horse Rubbing off Its Mane.—L. E. Caldwell, 
Pierce Co., W. T., asks for the cause and remedy 
of his horse rubbing off its mane. This may arise 
from mange, a general irritable condition of the 
skin, or other causes which cannot be determined 
without an actual examination. In cases of this 
nature we have found nothing that will give so 
complete and speedy relief as thymo-cresol, “the 
cold water dip,” a preparation which has many 
advantages over other remedies ordinarily em- 
ployed for this purpose. 








Swelled Udder.—G. W. H., Marlboro, Mass., 
writes: “I have an obstinate case of swelled ud- 
der. The cow calved about a month ago; the 
inflammation is confined to one fore-quarter of the 
udder; have tried fomentation without avail.” The 
application of camphorated oil, consisting of one 
part of camphor and eight parts of olive oil, is gen- 
erally beneficial in these cases, applied three times 
daily, at the same time rubbing the inflamed part 
gently with the hand for half an hour. Hot linseed 





poultices should be put on so that the udder is sup- 
ported, and the poultices are brought in contact 
with the inflamed area. Grain should not be fed; 
feed bran mash, potatoes or carrots. Give half a 
pound of Glauber’s salts every other day for three 
or four days, unless its action is considered tee 
severe. 


Texas Fever.—W. Q. K., Bartlesville, Ind. Ter.: 
Texas Fever is probably due to conditions of cli- 
mate. The area covered by the fever seems te be 
limited to Texas and the Gulf States, though it has 
been observed north of this boundary in cattle 
recently shipped from the South. The first severe 
frost generally kills the infection; therefore as a 
means of prevention cattle should not be shipped 
until cold weather sets in, and should then be 
transported direct Without unloading until they 
reach their destination. Northern cattle are 
especially liable to be affected; it has been 
stated that sucking calves have an immunity 
from the disease. Northern cattle if they can be 
kept alive for the first six months usually survive 
the susceptibility of contracting the fever. Medi- 
cal treatment is of little avail in Texas fever. 





Injured Horse’s Heel.—W. B., St. Elizabeth, 
Joliette, Can., writes us that he owns a fine horse 
which, while on the road, struck his fore foot with 
the hind one with such force as to break the shoe. 
Half the shoe remained on while the horse was 
driven some distance home. On examination it 
was found that the heel had been cut rather deep, 
and the ankle was tender and somewhat inflamed. 
After a few days’ rest the horse appeared all right 
(did not go lame) but the inflammation again ap- 
peared. He was given rest again and after light 
exercise the trouble appeared as before. This was 
the result after several periods of rest. The horse 
does not go lame at any time; the only difficulty is 
the allaying of the tenderness and inflammation. 
From the general history of the case we incline to 
the opinion that there exists a sub-acute inflamma- 
tion of the synovial membranes of the joint or a 
tendo-synovitis due to the force of the blow. We 
would advise absolute rest for a week and the ap- 
plication of a fly blister on both sides of the joint, 
followed by soothing local washes such as lead 
water and opium applied three or four times a day. 
Should the inflammation again appear, resort te 
passive motion and friction to the joint, giving the 
animal gentle exercise twice a day; that is, have 
him led on asmooth road for ten minutes at a time. 
These inflammations are obstinate to treat. Time 
and the special indications called for by each indi- 
vidual case are the principal factors in effecting a 
cure. 


"WHO'S AFRAID?” 


A celebrated phi otographer, while making pictures along 
the rough coast of New England, set_his camera to take 
the view of a double row of rocks off York Beach, Maine, 
with the waves dashing over them, when sunny- 
faced children appeared on the scene from ind the 
rocks where they had been hidden from view, — 
towards the water as though to plunge into thesurf, an 
by accident halted directly in front of the camera already 
set, when a clear manly voice, from a distance, rang out 
the warning to the younger child, “MY DARLING, DON’T 
GO NEAR THE WATER!” They turned, each in 
istic pose, and the reply came from the little one, 


““WHO’S AFRAID?”’ 


Snap went the rubber on the camera, and the sunbeams 

had fixed forever a picture, piquant. roguish and withal 

— touch of nature as no artist’s fancy could ever body 
orth. 











By special consent of the } a pmnny who are prominent ia 
New England society, the Chicago & North-Western - 
way Company have invoked the “Art Preservative,” and 
the picture, duly engraved upon steel by the celebrated 
engravers, John A. Lowell & Co., Boston, and con7. ight- 
ed, forms the basis of one of the most beautiful and attrac- 
tive souvenirs ever offered by a railway company to its 
patrons. 

‘any copies have been distributed free, but so great is 
ananmee te ess one of these beautiful works of art 
that even the generous North-Western calls a halt. 

ies of this. picture, which is spoken of inart circles 
Pag ch classic,” in connection with a chaste and 
ornate calendar for 1889, will be sent, postage paid, to 
any address, in return for 25 cents in stamps or postal 
note; or for two dollars nine copies will be sent, express 
free, to any point in the United States, by 


E. P. WILSON, 


General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN R’y, 


Chicago. 
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Depression in the Cattle Market. 
i — 

We would call the attention of our far off West- 
ern readers, such of them as are interested in rais- 
ing or shipping beeves, to the depressed state of 
our Eastern markets. This most undesirable con- 
dition is largely due to the inferior quality of the 


herds which are coming forward. For at least 


two months past the Eastern live stock yards have 
been crowded with so-ealled range beeves—herds 
from Texas, Colorado, Wyoming and Montana. The 
beeves raised in the three latter States and Terri- 
tories are coarse and gaunt, they lack ripeness 
for slaughter and frequently dress down to half 
weight, net and gross compared. These Western 
and South-western herds have been a pit-fall this 
year to Eastern slaughterers. The native herds, 
when grass fed, have been as to fitness for butcher- 
ing even still worse. The few grade cattle for- 
warded were creditable alike to breeders and fat. 
ners. Few of these handsome, well-finished beeves 
reached. the tables of Americans, as they were 
taken by exporters. The tendency of this condi- 
tion of the beef supply has been to increase the 
demand for other edibles. Game has been taken 
for family use when good beef could not be ob- 
tained, which for weeks past has frequently 
eccurred. The half-bred range herds, when 
slaughtered fresh from the ranch in cities near 
their ranging ground, are excellent food for a 
few weeks of every year; but when carried far 
they shrink, and the flesh appears dark and the 
grain coarse. To make good beef such cattle 
should be fed in the corn growing regions of our 
country. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 








MR. JAS. L. ANTHONY, 
oint owner of the cele 
rated Graphic Kennels, 

says of THYMO-CRESOL 

(The Cold-Water Dip): 

“Of all the preparations 

JI have used for many 


years Ihave never found 
anything so valuable for general use. It is at once @ 
deodorizer and purifier. It is not offensive, and for rid- 
ding Dogs of vermin has no equal. £ ar seen avery 
bad case of Follicular Mange cured by it, and recom= 
mend it to every breeding kennel.” Imported only by 
T. W. LAWFORD & CO., Baltimore, Md. Sample by mail 50e. 


It is a Pity 


That any one should use the harsh and cruel barb 
wire when the beautiful, safe and strong BUCK- 
THORN can be had for about the same price. 
Write to the BUCK-THORN FENCE CO., Tren- 
ton, N. J., for circulars and samples. 











‘Delighted with it.’’ 

The Buck-Thorn is far ahead of all other wire fencing, 
and superior to the best of them because stock can see it 
at a distance, and so do not run into it and get injured, as 
is often the case with barb wire. It sells itself, and I am 
delighted withit. F.H. MINNEMAN, Sunman, Ind. 
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uated for ease of 
Feed-cutter that gives the 





Fearless Two-horse Power, positively un 
team and amount of power, and Standard 

most unbounded satisfaction. Cutting feed saves money. 
Economy says try It. Fearless Threshers and Cleaners, Clover 
hballers, Wood Circular-saw Machines and Fanning-mills, not ex- 
celled by oo Buy the best. Catalogue sent free. mks 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., 


razr CHINGLES 
Cooper's Broad Rib Roofing, 


Made from Tin and Steel Plate. For public and private 
buildings, barns and outhouses. Absolutely rain, stormand 
fire proof, easily applied, artistic in finish, without any ex- 
eeptions the BEST IN THE WORLD; catalogues free. 
Address NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING 
CO., 509 East 20th St., New York City. Mention this 


Garden and Farm Topics. 


Embraces a Series of Essays giving Special Information 
on the Subjects named. With a Steel Portrait of the Author. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, £1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD CO, 


751 Broadway, New York. 








50,000 us. WOOD's 
CORN SHELL 


Will shell a 
Bushel of Corn 


in 4 MINUTES. 
Agenis Wa wanted. 










SAMPLE 
SHELLER 


$3.50 


as fa] WARRANTED 
Your Merchant yS VEARS. 
FOR IT. Best Sheller 


Send for Circular 


CARRY IRON ROOFING CO., 
ole Manufacturers and Owners, CLEVELAND, O. 
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FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
‘JAMES LEFFEL & CO 

= SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St., New Yor 


Heebner Patent Level-Tread HOTS Powers 












Heebners’ Improved Threshing Machine, Fodder 
Cutters. Corn Shellers, Wood-Saws, Field Rollers. Extraor- 
dinary success with jatest improvements. Catalogues 
Free. HEEBNER & SONs, Lansdaie, Pa. 








OUT OF Ae gs 


BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
BUNKER HILL LINEN. 


FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 
4 If he does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for 
samples of these and other writing papers, representing more than 250 





Mail Rates, 16 cents , = Ex- 
press often whe 


Varieties which we sell BY THE POUND, from 15 cents upward. 
SAMUEL WARD CO., (Incorporated), 
Stationers, Engravers and Printers, 178 to 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 











sest HOME PAPER ancrica. 


Send your address to the Press Company, Limited, Philadelphia, Pa., and get a 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. 





{SCROLL SAWS 


And all material used by the Scroll 
Sawyer or Woodworker. Send 4c in 
—istamps for large Illust’d Catalogue of 
wSaws, Tools, Designs, Etc., or send 10c 
ain stamps and ya = vill send you Cata- 
logue, Design I 40 COUPON 
nd DISCOU NT ‘OFF ERS and&80 
ents WORTH of full size Seroll 
aSaw Designa. Largest stock of Tools 
and Saws in the United States 


\OHN WILKINSON CO., 55 State St., Chicago. 
& 9: Sample Gtytes of Petes, Nome We 


eles, Conundrums, Games, and how you cam make $10 6 da on 
FoRa2ceststamp. HOME AND ¥ civ: 












PEERLESS DYES 2i3sts.02=". 
HeELIBAY GIFT 


A POEM IN 


1 a 








Three Beauties—Knife, Fork" Spoon 


IN SATIN LINED CASE, ABSOLUTELY 


ERE Ei 


One of the above sets will be sent, postpaid,asa 
premium, by THE METROPOLITAN, America’s pop- 
ular monthly, now in its fourth year of publication. 
The premium would cost you double the subscrip- 
tion. si & Co., whol e dealersin silver ware,. 


&c. write: 
r of THE METROPOLITAN : 
DEAR Sir :—The la lot of goods you: havato-day pur- 
chased from. us to be given away as premiums, must carry 
delight into thousands of homes, have secured 
orare ya oe for your subscribers. 

. is one eminently ‘waned to every 
m7 nold. The Queens of Society have noth- 
ing of the kind more beautiful. and nothing coulc 
be more welcome fromthe Husband to the Wife, 
the Lover to his Sweetheart, the Mother to: 
her Child, than this $ Holida ay Gem. 

When you remember that you receive in addition 
to the above, one of the best Illustrated Home Mz- 

azines in the country for a whole year for only 
Fifty cents, you = ey! that it is an extraor- 
ainary Oe We in postage stamps. Ad- 
dress THE ETROPOLITAN, 32 Vesey 
Street, Now ¥ ork. 
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Terms of Subscription for the United 
States and British Provinces. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published monthly 
and is mailed so as to reach subscribers on or before the 
date of issue. 

Single Subscribers $1.50 per year or 75 cents for six 
months. Two copies for one year, $1.25 each. Clubs of 
five or more, $1.00 per annum, or 50 cents for six months. 
A FREE copy given for every club of five for either time. 

Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The date to which the subscription is _— is indicated 
by the number printed on the la yel attached to the paper 
or wrapper. For instance, 502 indicates that the sub- 
scription expires with the November number; 503 with 
the December number and so on. The numbers of each 
issue will be found on the frontispiece. 

Remit ‘by postal note, express or post-office money 
order, registered letter, check or nal postage stamps 
accepted ‘for fractional parts of a dollar. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions. Terms will be sent on application. 








Rates to Foreign Countries. 


The price of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in shil- 
lings and pence to subscribers in foreign countries is as 


follows: 
s. d. U.S.cur. 
a except Egypt, Liberia and Congo. . Bt : £2.46 


it eee PERE LORE EE ET eee 2.70 
oe EE PE ee Te ee TT ee TCE 12 3 2.94 
(fy SRE aneeara en ere 10 3 2.46 
co Pe Eee Oer rT eT ere ee 11 3 2.70 


Countries in the Universal Postal Union including New- 
foundland, Egypt, Liberia, Congo, and all others not men- 
tioned above 7s. 9d. United States currency, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents or two 
shillings, one pence, is allowed on each subscription. 

Remit by post-office money order, payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post-Office, and 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and ao loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 





Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Pages ®1.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page. _ 25 per line. 
Second Cover Page, 81.50 per 
uae” next to Reading and Last re = er Page, ®2,00 per 
No advertisement taken for less than ®3.00 each inser- 
tion. Fourteen agate lines — one inch. 


Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub- 
scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


751 Broadway, New York. 
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MEN AND WOMEN DIFFER IN CHARACTER, 




















IF You WANT SOMETHING 


toread that will interest you more thoroughly than any book you ever read, and enable you to understand all these 


“SIGNS 


HEADS AND FACES: 


Anew Manual of Character Readin 
see if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, 
ple, such as you would like to know, ond 


for the people, It will show you how to read 
e, kind, Ker pel loving, joyous, | 
pe intimately associated wit 


IGNS OF CHARACTER,” and how to read them, send for 


Them. 


as you would a book, and 
ppy, and trustworthy peo- 


How to Study 


A knowledge of Human Nature would save — Ee a al ‘in social and business life. 
This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published for the price, dy peop copies having been sold the 


first year. Contains 200 large octavo 
ewn character. 


monwe 
e will send it Ecarefall 
Address, FOWL 


o pages and 250 portraits. 
If youare not satisfied with the book, you may return it, in good con 


8 d, on receipt of price, gat 40 cents, in paper, or $1 in cloth binding. 
WELLS rd seat Brondway, Sow otk. s 


Send for it and study ple you see, and also your 


tion, and we will return the 


.—If you ai SWE AMERICAN AcniouLtonier in Pas we will send—FREE—a copy of the “ Phreno- 
legical Journal” (20c a number, $2 a year.) A magazine of human nature. 















for boltdars. 8. 


ELEGANT KNIVE 


0. 


No present is ker it so long 4 or more useful. 
3-blade, $1; Lady) 's choice 2-blade, 50c 
once for our free illustrated 64-page list; also “‘ How to Use a Razor.’ MAHER & 


a JHE WORLD IS FULL OF “ SMART ALECKS, q 


o fool the aes. 
WON'r JOI No THAT A re What about knive knives? Pash 


the knife shown py iow. blades were hoo 
50 cents would be Cae forit. Butb 

of the highest q razor steel. ies are 
e is aioe. and 


before Pou 
Selendiacadiing out. It 
is cheap for a sil- 
ver do but our 
price is 50c, _ post- 
paid; 5 for $2. A dead 
man ought to be tempt- 
ip ed. ego 25¢; 
i Girls’, 25c¢; Ladies 
Y pearl, 50¢; Butcher 6 
n., 50c; 8 in. shears,75¢; 
razor steel paring knife, 
25c, all post-paid. 

nt 3-blade, $1; = 
strong, 50c. Send a 
GROSH, 4th Street, Toledo, 


Gent’s ele 
Boys’ 2-blade, handsome an 



















Set down for FACTS 
That these Tools were 
more popular last year 
ever before, and 
and arethis yearthan 
fast, Another Fact. Mj 
Not onein ten, who 
ought to Own them 
knows it. Such as 
do not own them, 
those who do: 


Hone Hoes: FIREFLY 
Ry 4 crnming, them at 











EDWARD EGGLESTON'’S NOVELS, 


Uniformly Bound in one Set. 
FIVE VOLUMES. 


The chief critical authorities have awarded to Dr. E4- 
ward Eggleston a very high place as a writer of genuine 
American fiction, and the immense sale of his works is 
the best evidence of their popularity. A new edition of 
these works is now issued, designed to meet an often 
expressed wish that they could be obtained in uniform 
style, insets. They are bound attractively and uniform- 
ly, in five volumes, as follows: 


R SCHOOLMASTER. Finely | 


7 E HOOSIER 
Nustrated, with twelve de engravings, and 


mumerons other cuts. Price $1.2 
HE END OF WORLD. WITH 
Price $1.50. 


TH 
thirty-two illustrations. 
HE MYSTERY OF METROPOLIS- 
VILLE. Finely Mustrated. Price $1.50. 


OXY. A TALE OF INDIANA LIFE. HAND- 
somely illustrated. Price $1.50. 


HE CIRCUIT RIDER. 
somely illustrated. Price $1.50. 


Price of the Set, Complete, $7.25. 


-ORANGE JUDD CO., 


751 Broadway, New York. 


A TALE. HAND- 


Barry’s Fruit Garden, 


A STANDARD WORK 


on Fruits and Fruit Trees: the author having had 
over 30 years’ practical experience at the head of 
one of the largest nurseries in this country. 


A New Edition, revised to date. 
Invaluable to all Fruit Growers, 
| By P. BARRY. Fully Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid (Reduced from $2.50 to) $2.00. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


PARSONS ON THE ROSE, 


A Treatise on the 
‘—_ CULTURE AND HISTORY 
| OF THE ROSE. 


By S. B. PARSONS. 





ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH,12mo, —_ PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


| 
i) ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
| 751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 













be thera 4 system, is 
mEE| @ wholesale spotca rsh 
P3ah system to us. The 
if co-operation of the 
club members sells us ON 
8 watches in each 

















H 
Hist] $38 Watch Club, and wegetcash from aR 
Hc8) the Club for each watch before it goes |i 
Kou) out, though each member only pays jim 
ce | | $t aweek. This is why we give you jf 
} more for your money than any one else 
gy) and why we are doing the largest 
i watch business in the world. We sell 
only first quality goods, but ourgj 
prices are about what others get for sec- 
| ond quality.Our $10 SilverW atch 
Szul is a substantial Silver (not imitation of Tie 
any kind) Stem-Wind American Lever 
atch—either hunting case or open qiaga 
ea) Our $25.00 Watch isa Stem-wind, 
oem) OpenFace, first quality, stiffened Gold | 
og) AmericanLever Watch, guaranteed to ie 
wear 20 years, It is ful yoqal caney toany fi 
watch sold for $38 by others. We find 
a first-class Stiffened Gold Case mech 
more satisfactory and serviceable th z 
any Solid Gold Case thatcan besoldat “4 
less than double the money, ase 
solid cases are invariably thin, weak, 
| of low quality, and worthless afte 
short use. Our $38 Watch contains 




































provements. 
ate timing— Patent Dustproof, Stem 
iefaitg &c., which we contro Semele It 
wal for accuracy, a e, dura- i 
service, to any $7 PP Watch, scither x) 
sa Face or Hunting. On 3.00 Rail- 
road Watch is especially constructed ‘ 
the most exacting use, and is the best Rail-iigp 
road Watch made, Open Face or Hunting. 
All these prices are either all cash or in clubs, 


$1.00 « >: woelk. An Ajax Watch 
free with each Watch. 


The rhe Keystone Watch Club Cote 


Main Office in Co’s Own Building 





Agents Wanted. 


Nex Watch Insulator, S$ .00 
against magnetism. 
it any Watch. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price, Commercial 


ice, OF” We refer to any 











NEW, REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 
OF A VALUABLE WORK. 


SWINE HUSBANDRY. 


A Practical Manual for Breeding, Rearing and Manage- 
ment of Swine, and the PPrevention and Treatment of 
their Diseases, 


By the Hon. F. D. COBURN. 
(ILLUSTRATED.) 


CONTENT S—Introductory. Value of the Hog Product, 
Breeds of Swine, Their Characteristics and Worth, Rais- 
ing and Fattening Swine, Hog Houses and Pens, Siaugh- 
tering, Curing and Preserving, Effects of Cold Weather on 
Fattening Swine, Some General Observations, Rooting 
and its Prevention, Ear Mutilation, Ear Marks. Relation 
between Prices of Corn and Pork, Standards of Excellence 
and Scale of Points, etc., Diseases of Swi ne, Practical In- 
— as to their Causes, Symptoms, Prevention and 

ure. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-paid, $1.75. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


A Guide to the Successful Culture of the Market 
and Family Garden. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


New Edition, Entirely Rewritten and 
Greatly Enlarged. 


By PETER HENDERSON, 


Author ait - EB pn Floriculture,” Cordening Sor Pleas- 
** Garden and Farm Topics,” et 





The immense and unprecedented sale of ths earlier edi- 
tions of Mr. Henderson’s book, ‘“ Gardening for Profit,” 
which sale has been continuous since the first day of its 
issue, indicates the estimate of its value as a thoroughly 
practical work. The new book, recently out, contains the 
best of the former work, with large additions drawn from 
the author’sadded years of experience. It cannot but be 
regarded by allas the best work on Market and Famiily 
Gardening ever published. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00, 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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SEEDS, PLANTS, Etc. 





THE NEW AMERICAN SEEDLING POTATO, 


“RURAL NEW-YORKER NO. 2,” 


PRICES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, 


Per _, Pe oe « ee 
bushel . Se ee ee eS 6 00 
ar 29S SS o.oo 8 3 50 
2) ee ena 
‘* half-peck stn ede AT Me eal & 1 50 
‘“* pom. . a 50 
BY MAIL POST- ‘PAID. 

One pound. . . ° -2«. 9060 
Three pounds Seed ee 1 50 


Our annual descriptive REED . rir Class Seeds for 
* mall 


1889 ready January 1st, -— free to applicants. 
- M. THO 


Growers and Importers B Soda: ni. 15 John ret 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON. 


Members of New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges, 
Execute orders for all Investment Securities; Buy and Sell 
Bills of Exchange; Issue Commercial and Travellers’ 
Credits available in any part of the world; Make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money between this Country and Europe. 
Liverpool. BROWN, SHIPLEY Co.. London. 
Unite States Government Financial Agents in England. 


SENT Our Annual Holiday Catalogue of Books 
for Xmas, 





1888, just ready. The largest 
and choicest assortment of books at the lowest 
eo offered by any booksellers in the United 

tates. (Send your address on a postal card, 

and a copy Fil be mailed _ =~ * at once, free, 

by ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass., 2 99-305 Wash- 
ington St., conan Bd South” Church. 





ANTED-—A lady in each town to a9 orders 
for something new every lady wants; we $2.50 
for first five hours work; sample and instruction Pm cents. 





ORK. 


STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. I. 








e largest nursery 0: 
Me rows 716 miles. 


moianka, Gakovska, and No. 1401; 


customers in 





Exclusively W Ke etn 

ers and Market Orchardists. Immense Stocks of Standard and Dwarf Pears, Plums, 

= Peaches, Cherries, Apricots and Quinces. Specialties—Russian Pears, including 

wson, Kieffer and Le Conte Pears; Russian Plums and 

Cherries; Russian Apricots; Japanese Plums, inciting Kelsey’s Japan, Botan and Blood; 

Chinese and Japanese Peaches, including Peen T: 

lings. Shipments made either from St. ° 
n every ante and territory is Prices very low. Write for Price List 

Address W. F. HEI 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE N NURSERIES ¥ 79: eikes sie: 


955 acres in One body. Measurement of 
We sell only to Nurserymen, Deal- 


‘o and Honey and their improved seed- 


is, Me. or Huntsville, Ala. Wecan refer to 


KES, Manager, Wanteauio. Alabamn. 












FAY eae 
HEADQUARTERS 





yates 


GRAPES 


EMPIRE STATE, EATON, MOYER and 
Lowest prices, highest 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


Bacon —y Bane Paseo 
CE Ss. a JOSSELYN, Fredonia. N. Ve 








RES. 13 CREEWHOUSES. 


fies ind PLANTS 


ve phn for the Fall trade 
iS Shrubs, of = oir asa and Orne ene | 
Roses. Vines, SMALL 
Fier Hedge’ Plants, Fruit Tree Seed- 
dor Tree Seedlings. Priced C 
ailed free, Established 18°. 


BiGOMINGTON PHENIX HURSERY 


SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO. Proprietors, BLOOMINGTON, IL. 


WONDERFUL NEW FRUITS ! iss Pat Yas 


Jessie. Mammoth and arantnnieiiierion 
Tra hinds is of Mi vait Trees and best Small Fruits at Fair 
View Nurseries, Estab. 1835. Oldest in the State. Cat. and 
price-list free. C. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


for Local and REM Agents. N can ITE -D a good 
Re ing situation at once. Address for terms, c. B 











THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
Is THE 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 
Ie three colors. 








& average box. 
Apply for Descriptive oubiian sent post-free, to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 

















chardson & Co., Nurserymen, Geneva, N. Y. 
RA recommended by all experienced 
can perfect fruit be secured. For full direc- 
tions and onrfit for hand or horse power, address 


to destroy injurious insects 
is 
Horticulturists and by this system only 
Pe FORCE PUMP CO. Lockport, N. Y. 











LANDS, HOMES, ETC. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 
Scaliamananie 3 : s250,0°0°. 
Our Farm M ages bearing 7 3 cent interest paya- 

ble semiannually” z New York change, secured by 
James River Valley Farms worth three to six times their 
amount, principal ond interest both guaranteed by us, are 
= cote fn vestment forinvestors. They are as safe as 
We also issue Certificates of Deposit for 
six Ay on lo bearing six per cent interest. We 
an offer some choice Real Estate Investments in Aber- 
deen, the leading city of Dakota. References, Wm 
Woolverton, President N Y. Transfer Co., New York. 
First National Bank, Blairsville, Pa. Oxford Nationai 
Pank, —s Pa. Hon. John Scott. —s Solicitor Penn- 
sylvania R. Philadelphia, Pa. E. E. Thatcher, Mort- 
gage eet West Chester, Pa. Address us for circulars 
full information. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


Pine lands, merchandise stocks and city property from 
every part ofthe U.S. Send for large bulletin containing 
descriptions of property for sale and exchange. We 
want to include your property. Full circulars, bulletins 
and terms. Address 


Inter-state Real Estate Exchange, 


MARSHALL, ICH. 











about ARKANSAS. Good 
orma ion lands, low prices, easy terms, 
mild seats, variety of — 
Ss SSEX 


and circulars freee THOS. ESSEX, Land 


Seen Little Rock, Ark. 





‘owa Farm for Sale. 160 acres well improved, good build- 
and water, one mile from Dana, a ra: railroad station. 


in 
or particulars, address Geo. W. Reese, Dana,Green Co., Ia. 








THE PERKINS’ 


==)Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. ll Wi Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 


The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co. 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


FIRE-PROOF ROOFING 


Will give you Unequaled Satisfaction. Send for proof 
positive of this. Catalogues, Price List and all necessary 
information. The Best is the Cheapest. Address 


THE CINCINNATI! CORRUGATING CO. 


183 Eggleston Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 













not to 

Warranted 55°. 
down off the tower and 
that our Geared Wind- 
mills have double the 
fr'existence. rs. of 
n existence. Mrs. of 
Tanks & Wind- 
mill supplies 
of every de- 
as 













scription ands 
the celebratedy 


\‘% 
i 


HORSE POWERS. ame 
Corn Shellers, 





Il S 











PUMPS & BRASS 
Cylinders, o« ut 
Send for Cata- 
logue & Prices. YY Always buy the best 
Good Agents ¢ Geared orPump! 11 
WANTED! 2 On 80 Days’ Test 
CHALLENGE ino MI ND FEED I MILL CO.; 
ee Le 








Buggies—extension tops. Surries, nn etn 
Se and Express Wagons. Road Carts—15 
different styles. sleighs—Swells, Portland and other 
styles. Harness—Osk Tan for $5, 87, $9, S11, and 

over. Doyou want a Buggy, Wagon, Cart, 
Sleigh, or Harness at A GREAT 
a : BARGAIN? The first person 
Z) “ey pref A O. answering this adv. and enclos- 





* 


















ZF NS) ing postage stamps. will get it. Write 

LY tin Union Machine shine Co, Philadelphia, Pa, 
BELLE CITY 

Feed & Ensilage 


OUTTERS. 
All sizes. Only self 
feeder mada. Best 
machine 






on the 
market. 
Send for 

Catalogue, also free 
Book on Ensilage. | 


Belle City Mnfg. Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


LICHT NING, ee PERSING 


Welltinking and oretpcting tools sefit 
| on trial feet has been sunk in 

\\ hours. Instructions for beginners. An 

eae ~ ¥ ~~ w0 Engravings of well 

tors’ tools, pumps, 

ous cad steam engines. A trea- 

‘ tise on gas and oil. Book 

free, mailing charges 

cts, each, 

we fmerican 
= e rKSe. 

== ahs a ILLS.. 























BLACKSMITHING on the FARM 


Save timeand KIT of by using Holt’s eele 


pee and KIT of TOOLS For $20 $20 


Size, $25. _ Singl 
eke? ne e e Forge, $10. $10, 
Bie MFG. CO., 51 Central Way se toe 


THEDICK SEAMLESS 
FOOT WARMER Svitrmnt’ 


Ww Fabel soft, 
strong. Woven by hand. Lined wit 
wool, If your dealer has pone order 
of us, Ladies’ size 81.35. 
&1.60. Sent Postaid to 
any addres, Write vongerw A 
Winter oui; but fit male 

inter only, bu « foK, 
alithe year. W.H.D. 

















Dansville, N.Y. 












BUY THE WRINGER <A\/Ue 
> = Prue R 
PURCHASE GEAR 


=a Saves half the saboe of other 
and costs but little ares 









e CLOTHES, 
W. Co., Auburn. ft, 


Our Subscribers will always find it to 





their advantage, when writing to adver- 
tisers, to mention the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. It will insure prompt at- 


tention and the very lowest rates. 







DOUBLE All kinds cheaper than 
Breech-Loader eee ae 
ju sen m 
$6.75. Garalogee. > Address 
RIFLES $2.25 SGN, 
-miSTA © OL. ain St 
PISTOLS 750 Cineinnatl, Ohic. 
é MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best — 
Foto | in the world. 1 sample Fre 
‘Address JAY BRONSON, Detrott, Mich. 


perma P. SIMPSON, Washincton, 
0 atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
Ginsa NW rite for Inventor’s Guide. 











C U NS REVOLVERS. seg ly — ir r price 
STON & SON, * ittebueg ee Ny 





N on 25 Silk Fringe Floral Cards, 1 Pocket 
Pencil and Pen, 1 Ring, 1 Album, 50 Pictures, Book of 
150 Cards, &c.,1Oc. KING CARD CO, North Haven, Conn, 


60 samples and designs. Hidden Name, 
S Chromo, Gold Edge, and Shape Cards, 
5cents. Rose & Co., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 














COOD-BYE, Ml. bhatt 4 


Allonly 10 cents. Capital 
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Farming in Foreign Lands. 

The question of a protective tariff on farm prod- 
ucts is agitated with considerable earnestness in 
the Australian colonies. 

Large importations of Cheviot rams have recent- 
ly been made in Canada from some of the best 
flocks in Northumberland, England. 

Cape Colony is making great efforts to extend the 
culture of tobacco suitable for wrapping cigars. 
So far, however, the crops grown indicate that the 
soil is not particularly adapted to this dainty crop. 
The leaf is small, leathery, and of poor burning 
quality. 

New Zealand butter-makers ship their product to 
the London market in every conceivable style and 
quality. One of the largest London butter dealers 
says he can get one to three cents per pound more 
for New South Wales butter than for the South 
Sea Island product. 

The Dookie (Victoria) agricultural college has just 
graduated a class of forty young men. The college 
farm this year contained 300 acres of wheat, oats 
40 acres, peas 15, barley 40, lucern 8, ensilage crops 
40, and hay 40 acres. A large amount of wine and 
olive oil has been made at a profit. 

It is denied that the British ports are to be open 
for the admission of cattle from the Continent, ex- 
cept under the condition of slaughter at the point 
of landing. Experience has too often proved that 
such direct imports from the Continent result in a 
widespread epidemic of cattle disease. 

The hubbub created in England over the act pro- 
viding that live cattle shall be sold by actual 
weight instead of by guess seems ludicrous on this 
side of the water. The American farmer would no 
more think of selling his beef cattle in a lump 
without definite knowledge of their weight than he 
would of giving them away. 

The effort to introduce Carolina rice into South- 
ern India has proved a failure. The natives will not 
give the improved variety the care it requires, nor 
have they the methods of preparing the rice for 
market which are practiced in America. The vari- 
ety known as Rajafatsky, much resembling Caro- 
lina rice, is grown extensively in Madagascar with 
but little irrigation. 

The cattle business is rapidly developing in the 
Sandwich Islands, which have already nearly half 
a million head. In that mild climate the cattle 
thrive well and increase rapidly. Some of the im- 
proved breeds have been introduced, and it is 
hoped that the exportation of surplus stock to the 
San Francisco beef market will, in future, form a 
remunerative industry. 

The flax industry in New Zealand, formerly a 
source of disaster, is now proving very profitable, 
especially in Marlboro and Manawatu, where 
many mills have been started. Recent contracts 
for fiber have been at the rate of $86 per ton, at 
Auckland. From five to five and a half tons of 
green flax are required to produce a ton of fiber, 
and the crop ranges from twenty to thirty tons of 
green flax per acre. 

Australia exported 1,239,760 bales of wool in the 
year ended June 30, 1888, against 1,140,834 bales the 
previous year. Comparatively little is shipped di- 
rect to America, though large quantities of Austra- 
lian wool are purchased by American buyers at the 
London wool sales. The prices at Sydney for the 
season of 1887-8, for washed wools, ranged from 24 
to 28 cents per pound for good average quality ; 
dull and skirty, 20 to 22 cents ; heavy and seedy, 18 
to 20 cents. Prices have steadily declined for the 
last sixteen years, but production has constantly 
increased. 


| 
The average yield of cotton in Madras, South In- | 


dia, is only seventy pounds per acre. 
other provinces much attention has been given to 
the improvement and extension of cotton culture, 
but without very promising results. The New Or- 
leans variety is proving a heavy cropper and a 
hardy plant, and the proportion of lint to seed has 
been greatly increased by selection. The Yea Val- 
ley, a Peruvian variety, does well along the coast, 
and yields a long and valuable lint, samples of 
which have been sold in Liverpool as high as the 
best American cotton, but the culture of this vari- 
ety is not likely to become extensive, because it is 
eaten by a grub. 


Here and in | 





Some German farmers are trying a new and in- | 
expensive kind of ensilage. A deep trench is dug, | 
a layer ef beet leaves spread over the bottom to | 

‘ 








the depth of six inches and well trampled down; 
next follows a twelve inch layer of mangolds or 
potatoes; over these a layer of sliced beet pulp or 
leaves is well trodden down; then a stratum of 
whole roots is added, till the trench is filled. The 
same plan of piling is continued, except that the 
layers are less thick, till the mass is three feet 
high, when it is thatched with a coat of beet leaves 
six inches deep, and covered with two feet of soil. 
It heats rapidly to 86° Fahrenheit, but soon cools 
down and, it is claimed, is well preserved. 








Rheumatism 


According to recent investigations is caused by excess of 
lactic acid in the blood. This acid attacks the fibrous 
tissues, particularly in the joints, and causes the local 
manifestations of the disease, pains and aches in the back 
and shoulders, and in the joints at the knees, ankles, hips 
and wrists. Thousands of people have found in Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla a positive and permanent cure for rheuma- 
tism. This medicine, by its purifying and vitalizing 
action, neutralizes the acidity of the blood, and also builds 
up and strengthens the whole body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
LIVE STOCK, ETC. 


POULTRY & FOOD! 


ole dle 















TRADE MARK. 


HOLLIS’ CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY 


Will Make Hens Lay! 
Will Make Chickens Grow! 


and good for 
MOULTING FOWLS. 

This food is strictly fresh meat, carefully cooked, ground 
fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed in tin cans. Bein: 
ground fine, itcan be readily mixed with soft food, an 
fed so as to give each fowl an equal share. Price 30c per 
can; $3 per dozen. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT 
AND WOOL CO., North St., Boston, Mass. Mention paper. 
TT A AE a 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN AWAY! 
Those who are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY OR BARGAINS, 
will do well to send for a sample copy of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, and get with it our large Premium List 
containing many bargains; also 40 page Illustrated 
Catalogue of keepers’ Supplies and House- 
hold Conveniences. Gleanings in bee culture is a 40- 
page illustrated semi-monthly, devoted to Bees and Honey 
and Home Interests. Given free the rest of the year to new 
subscribers for 1889, and a Valuable Premium Included 
Free. Mailapostal with your address, and mention this 
paper, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Cotswolds, South-Downs, Oxford-Downs, 
SHROPSHIRE AND MERINO SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


We are now booking orders for July and August delivery 
We have always on hand yearling and two-year-old Rams 
Ewesand Lambs. Satisfaction guaran teed in every partic 
ular, and safe delivery at destination. 

Ww. LEE BU 


RPEE & CO., 
4% and 477 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 















§_é4 Ohio IMPROVED Chesterst 
& Gl. \WaRRANTED CHOLERA PROOF. 
P>>\\EXPRESS PREPAID. WINS IST 

= Iprizes in U. S. & FOREIGN Coun- 





sirries. 2 WEIGHED 2806 LBS. Jj 
SEND FOR DESORIPTION & PRICE OF | 
P/ATHESE FAMOUS HO@S, ALSO FOWLS. ji) 
L. B. SILVER CO. CLEVELAND, O. 
(This Company sold 973 head for breeding purposes in 1887. 


THE BES CATTLE FASTENING! 
SELF-ADJUSTING. SWING STANGHION| 


_ only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


Fr. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


Make Hens La j fire Posture ;” Red Caps, 


Minorcas, Leghorns, P. Rocks, etc., etc. Bronze Turkeys 
(beautiful), ekin Ducks and Cockerels for fancy breeding 
and for crossing. H.H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Pa. 


Jersey Calves; Rough- Coated Collies, Eng- 
lish les; Standard Fowls, Turkeys, 
§ Ducks, Eggs. PRIZE STOCK cheap. 
F. MORRIS, Norway, Pa. 








keep disease away. Send 
. 4 talo; eof “Hew- 





IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend, both elegance and usefulness willbe found 
combined in a copy of Webster’s Unabridged.. 





Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


Dictionary 
of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persona, 


A Dictionary of Fiction 


found only in Webster, 


All in One Book. 

8000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
6. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 








SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


University of the State of New York. 


ican -nar 
Jee eee ege. 


139 and 141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY 
The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
The regularcourse of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 








Learn Short-hand. Old School. Every uate em 
loyed. Big Salaries. Low Tuition. 

horough instruction. Typewritin 
Under the personal management of F. 
Private Short-hand Reporter of Hon J. € 
ex-Speaker Lower House of Congress. Catalogue 
students free. Address ; 
WILLISS’S COLLEGE SHORT-HAND, Springfield, 0. 


HORT-HAND £24 tor Catatog 
ELF TAUGHTorcerrineiroctne 


AA forself-instruction 
ENN PITMAN and JE 5 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC TNST Te eaten 0) ti 


YOUNG MEN WANTED Situation tarnisnet goon 
as qualified. Cost of learning low. Particulars free. Address. 


Ad 
VALENTI BROS., Janesville. Wis. 


SHOR EN CENTS. 
Lingle’s College, 1431 Chestnut St., Phila. 


SHORTHAND by mail or person 7. 


PALMER’S COLLEGE, 1006 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia, 


HORTHAND Byrn ry ne ’ 


ituations procured all pupils when competent. 
end forcircular. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y. 


Om E STUDY, peck Roenang. Business Forms, 
Penmanship, Arithmet: at Shorthand, etc., 


bem SY by MAIL. Circulars free. 
RYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE 
445 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














HIAND PAMPHLET AND 6 MAIL 


lessons, half-course, T° 

















MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 


MUSIC wiehQerBiPe's sete reson 
SELF ig 


without the aid of a teach 
TAUGHT. cho: accompaniments, 











blished 12 years. News 
la 


thorough 

bass te. Ten 10e, 

G. 8. RIGE MUSIO 00 343 Bente Signet, CHICAGO: 
FARMING WITH GREEN MANURES. 
The Fourth Edition now ready. Price, bound 


in paper, 65 cents—in cloth $1. Will be sent, for cash, 
Address 
DR. HARLAN, Wilmington, Del. 











J C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ire- 
e land, can still cag Ms clients Game Fowl, Red Set- 
ters, and other Sporting Dogs of the best quality. 


For Sale, Pure White Wyandotte Chicks, extra size, 


first order, first choice. Price on he 
tion to M. B. Long, M. D., Plainfield, N. J. 











free of postage. 
The Patent “HANDY” BUTTON. 


No more complaints of ‘‘buttons off.” Self 
Attaching. Can be taken off and used 
) n. Never wears out. Full set for 

— pais by mail for 10 cents in silver. 
AGENTS WANTED. CASSGREEN MFG Co., ¥ 
Water St., Cleveland, 0., or 79 Madison St., Chicago, Mi. 
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5 es :—I cannot sanction your using 
hard-running machine. Buy a Willcox 
& Gibbs Automatic. 











Lapy:—I have taken your advice, doctor, and 


my husband says I could not have made a better 
investment. 


NOTE :—Willcox & Gibbs ‘* AUTOMATIC” is the only sewing machine that can be used 
WITHOUT RISK. TO HEALTH. “Unequalled for LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING and STRENGTH AND BEAUTY of 


work. Send for Illustrated Price List. 


Willcox & Cibbs Sewing Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New York. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


STANDARD WORKS 


for HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





b hae te tox ime DICTIONARY. 
Standard Roza! Quarto Dictionary of; the English 
Language. idged, ro rev 
Sheep, $10. Half turkey, #12. Halt Russia, $12. 


LIPPINCOTT’S te ld eee GAZET- 
TEER OF THE WORL 

Thoroughly revised. Royal 8vo. ool aaa Sheep, 

$12. Half morocco, $15. Half Russia 
LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

Containing Biographical Sketches of Eminent Persons 
of All Ages and countries. 2550 es. By J. THOMAS, 
M.D., LL.D. 1 vol. pespartel 8vo. & eep, B1 2. Half mo- 
rocco, #15. Half Russia, $15. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

A New Edition. Vols. I. and Il. ready. Edited and 

Burgh, and way auspices of W. & R. Chambers, Edin 
J. B. Lippincott Com ae. Fe ag hia. 
Panteden nd rewritten. Complete in 10 vols. Price 
per er volt Cloth, $3; cloth, uncut, $3; sheep, $4; half mo- 


we 5 Popular Edition and Household Edition, 
Revised. In 10 vols. Royal 8vo. Bound in various 
styles, at prices ranging from $15 to $40. 

ALLIBONE’S CRITICAL DICTIONARY 

OF AUTHORS. 

By S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 3 vols. Imperial 
8vo, cloth, $22.50. Sheep, $25.50. Half morocco, $31.50. 
Half Russia, #33. 

ALAABORE'S QUOTATIONS. 

he! S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 3 vols. 

. PORTICAL De 
2 PR pte TIONS. 

GREAT UTHORS OF ALL AGES. 

igs per set,in cloth, $9. Half Russia, $12. Each 
sold separately. 

PRESCOTT’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

New and Revised Edition. 15 vols.12mo. Edited by J. 
FostTER KIRK. Per set: Extracloth, $30; sheep, $37.50; 
three-quarters calf, 852.50; Russia, in ce, #60. 

Popular Edition. 16 vols. With life of Prescott. 
= oh half morocco, new style, gilt top, $40; half 





THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

Vol. VII. of the Variorum Edition oot Shakspere. 
maiot S HORACE HOWARD me Ph. D., LL.D., 

L.H.D. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $4. 

When completed, this magm ficent work will be entire- 
iy incomparable, for each volume is a Shakesperian 
library in itself, and will contain the best criticisms that 

have ever been written. The volumes previously issued 
are “Romeo and Juliet,” * ctamiet ” (2 vols.), ‘* Mac- 
beth,” “‘ King Lear,” and’ “ Othello.” 


HALF-HOURS WITH AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES MORRIS. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Uniform with “ Half-Hours with the Best 
American Authors.” Cloth, gilt top, $38. Half morec- 
co, $5.00. Three-quarters calf, $6.50. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
Selected and arranged by CHARLES MORRIS. Com- 
plete in 4 crown octavo volumes. Cloth, 86. Half mo- 
rocco, $10. Three-quarters calf, $13. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST FOR- 
EIGN AUTHORS. 

Translations selected and arranged by CHARLES MorR- 
RIS. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Uniform “ Half-Hours with the 
Best American Authors.” Cloth, gilt top, 86. Half mo- 
rocco, $10. Three-quarters calf, #13. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
In3 vols. 12mo. Extra cloth top, as follows: 
ANC ae HISTORY. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M. 


A. $1. 
ME _— v ‘AL HISTORY. By GEORGE THOMAS STOKES, 


1.50. 
MODERN Neg wal By ARTHUR ST. GEORGE PAT- 
GEOLOWICAL AL HISTORY. By EDWARD HULL, M.A., 


THE WRITE R’S HANDBOOK. 

A guide to the art of composition. A valuable work 
for all who would be well informed. Uniform with 
** Brewer’s Reader’s Handbook,” and forming a new vol- 
ume of “ The Reader’s Reference Library.” 1 vol. 12mo. 
Half morocco, #2.50. Half Russia, $3.50. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price by the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








MACIC LANTERNS «is 


Sale and Wanted, Music Boxes, Orga. 

mete Photo, tay Steam ng — —— 
fechanical ree. 
WARGACH & to. a 209 “Flibert st. * PHILA. PA. 


IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Simple, Perfect and Self-Regalating. Hum 

dreds in —!" operation. Guaranteed 

= pay arg er percentage of fertile eggs 

spo hk ess cost th jan any other hatcher. Send 
be ee orliius Cata. GEO. H. STAHL, Quiney, Lil. 


Do you want the new potato, Rural New 
Yorker No2? It is well known as having 
yielded in the late potato contest at the rate 
of 1076 bushels to the acre according to the 
sworn testimony of six well-known judges, 
If you do, subseribe for the Rural New 
Yorker. A potato of this remarkable variety 
will then be sent to you without charge. The 


priceis $2a year. Orasa TRIAL TRIP. 


it will be sent to you ten weeks for 25 cents, 
The Rural is everywhere conceded to be the 
best farm weekly published. Original, pure, 
sparkling. Illustrations from nature; 125 
acres of experrment grounds ; the best writers 
in the world. All progressive farmers, and 
their wives and sons should read it. Address 
the RURAL NEW YORKER, 34 Park Row, 
N. Y. Ten weeks for 25 cts!! 





A Holiday Present 


We have selected 100 pieces of the most 
reliable makes of BLACK SILKS, Faille 
Francaise and Peau de Soie, whieh we offer 
for the Holidays, at special [prices: $1.15, 
$1.25 and $1.50 per yard; 16 to 18 yards 
make a substantial, attractive Christmas 
gift. Send for samples by mail. 


MES MGGREERY & CO. 


Broadway & 11th St., New York City. 





BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES | 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY SPRINGFIELD,MASS 








1. Dick’s Cornstalk Cutter and 
Splitter—Prepares stalks so that 
every particle will be eaten with a 
relish The cut shows the large 
i fiy-w heel with knifeand alitters. 
mh 2. Triumph Steam Generator. 

" —For cooking and steaming food for 
cattle. 

3. Griffing’s Corn Sheller and 
= Separator—The most perfect Sheller 
in the market. 

Send for Circular. 

H. B. GRIFFING, 
70 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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Spl and —- randest and most marvellousinstrumen' 


> ES, WAL 


be fou FE h 8 
Music "Boxes, eu eetine sim, Price 0 
VE 


is Fer ROLLER ORGAN 


operated similar to the finest French Music Boxes and 
Peres 260 TUNES, from a waltz to a hymn, with 


2 SOpe meet tune and time. Gives better satisfaction than a 


Oo PA L ORCAN and ten times more 
HW asure. This Organ is the perfection of musical — 


grer ret, OS AGRED MUSIC, MARCH. 
TZES, POLKAS, JIGS, crs ‘sec: 


tons, Popular Songs, Church music, as well asany A 
Nothing gi rander or combining so ce 0 nly $ can 


nly $6, 


mn BEAUTIF DCASES with” music, 

Send for a It will fill you with astonishment and de- 

ight. If sent C.0.D. send @2.50 when you order, pay 

pee meg 3 zou oteress. Send P.O. order, Registered 
all orders for this organ 








WORLD MANUF’G G0., 122 aan Street, New York. 





EMPIRE WELLAUGER Co.,ITHACA,N.Y. 


Gorton Feed Steamer. 


Valuable for cooking feed for swine, cattle, etc; worth 
price alone for taking off the chill or warming drinking 
water. Inquire of GORTON STEAMER M’F’G 








CO., Montrose, Pa. 
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illustrations without increase of price. 


illustrated Weekly Supplements 


Were given away with nearly every issue during the last year, and will be 
continued. No other paper attempts to give such a large increase of matter and 


FEATURES FOR 1889. 
Six Serial Stories; 150 Short Stories; 


Tales of Adventure; Narratives of Travel; 1000 Anecdotes. 


$5,000 in Prizes. 


Five Thousand Dollars are offered by the Publishers of THE CoMPANION for the best 
Short Stories. Send stamp for full particulars in regard to the conditions of the offer. 
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Four Holiday Numbers 


Are in preparation, and will be exceedingly attractive, filled with the special 
work of our favorite writers, and Profusely Illustrated. 


Christnas—New Year's—Easter—Thanksgiving. 


These Souvenir Numbers will be Given Away to Each Subscriber, 
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General Lord Wolseley 


Will contribute a series of articles of thrilling interest of his personal experiences. 


Household Articles 


Will be published frequently, giving useful information in various departments of home 
life,—Cooking, Embroidery, and Decoration of the Home, without and within. 

The Editorial Department will give clear statements of all important current 
The Children’s Page is always crowded with stories, anecdotes, rhymes 
and puzzles, adapted to the youngest readers. 


events. 
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Free to Jan. 1st. 


.NEW SUBSCRIBERS, who send $1.75 now, will 
receive the paper free to Jan. 1st, 1889, and fora full 
year from that date. 
trated Supplements; The Four Holiday Numbers; 
and the Premium List, with 500 Illustrations. 

tz” Specimen Copies and Colored Announcement 
free. Please mention this Magazine, Address, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





0 MILLIONS OF READERS. 
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For Lumbermen & Wood Cutters. 
‘Cheapest and best ever made. Sets a saw in three 
minutes. Also,Champion Gauge for cutting raker teeth 
— length. Anyone can use them. Sample of each, 
y mail, on receipt of £1. Circulars free. Address 
J. E. WHITING, Montrose, Pa. 





D for the ECONOMY 
Roaster, Baker and 
i) Steamer if you want to make money, 
have atender roast or good bread. 
Sample by mail, #1. 
T. A. GARDNER, M’F’R. 
South Vineland, N. J. 


OUR RURAL GATALOGUE.--New Edition. 


Describing over 300 Valuable Works on Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle and 








Field Sports. Fully Illustrated, and containing Contents 
and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned, 80 pages, 8vo. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 

ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 





Two standard bred Stal- 
lions, 18 months and 6 years 
and fast. 100 choice 


FOR SALE VERY LOW. 


old, sound, large, handsome, stylish 
Jersey Red .2to8 months old, from prize winners. 
50 Mammoth Bronze Turkeys from stock weaning 3° to 
22 Ibs. 500,000 strong 1 and 2-year old Asparagus Plants. 
Also immense stock of Hardy its, Shades and Orna- 
Write for what vou want. to 
CLARK PETTIT, 
P. O., Salem, N. J. 


THE BEST FERTILIZER 
$30 PER TON. ' 


Sample (100 Ibs) £2.00. BROWN 
BROs., Office 28 N. Del. Av., Phila., Pa. 





mentals. 





NZ 
BONE ME AL for Poultry, Granulated Bone and 
Crushed Oyster Shells. Send for Price 
List, YORK CHEMIU WORKS, York, Pa. 
WANTE MANAGER FOK A DAIRY FARM of 
2500 acres, with 500 to 1000 cows. Only 
those having gupesience in the management of large dairy 
farms need apply. Addr 
THE SE 


88 
CKLEY DAIRY CU., Pittsburg, Pa. 
& 5 TO $8 A DAY. Samples worth 


1.50, FREE. 
Lines not under the horses’ feet. rite BREw- 
75D CARDS.2™ sapere hereto Revert Cor See 
Vi Alloaly 





STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER Co., Holly, Mich, 
isiting Cards ever sent ow 10 coats,” Steam Card Works, Station 30, Ohio. 








Quince Culture 


A Hand-Book for the Propagation and Culti- 
vation of the Quince. 


— CONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS OF —— 


Varieties, Diseases, and Insect Enemies. 
With Numerous Engravings. 

By W. W. MEECH, A.M. V.D.M., 
Honorary Member of the New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 
ORANGE JUDD Co., 

751 Broadway, ’ New York. 


LOWEST HAYNES & 
PRICES - BOSTON -MAS5 - 












mgasure for téeting your e ht ex 
es never fail ditefaction ‘aw 








BROw Opti fa s) 
hiladelphia, Pa. ~ Sole Manuf 





Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 


E. & 0. WARD, PRODUCE COMMIS- 





SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per YEAR: 
Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States or Canada. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE .. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY te 
HARPER’S BAZAR a 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE .......00..-:cccccccccccce 2 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Barnes’ Foot Power Machinery, 


Workers OF Woop on Merat, 
without steam power, using outfits of these 
Machines. can bid lower, andsave 
more money from their jobs, than 
by any other means for doing their 
work. Also for 
Industria! Schools or Home Training. 
With them boys can acquire jour- 
neymen’s trades before they “go 
forthemselves.” Price-List Free. 
W. F. & JOUN BARNES CO, 
No. @5 +> Buby St., Rockford, lil, 


to receive thousands or 
Samples, Books, Papers, 
Cards, Catalogues, Pic- 
tures, &c., free by mail? 


Do you want to keepposted? Doyou want toget 
the largest mail that comes to your office? Do you 
want good chances tomake money? _If you do, send 
us Ten Cents, silver or stamps, and have your name 
inserted in the Agents’ Annual; it is sent to Pub- 
lishers, ogy Sapene yo Card Co.’s and Manufacturers 
all over the U. S., and they will send you Samples, &c. 

Address, F. O. WEHOSKEY, Providence, BR. I. 
Fr AST AND BRIGHT colors for cotton will stand 
washing and boiling. Turkey 
Red, Yellow, Cardinal, 
Scarlet, Pink and Brown. 10 cents per package by 


ts wanted. 
— W. CUSHING & CO,, Foxcroft, Me. 


— Beautiful New Upright Piano, 

=a Rosewood Case, o: $165 New 

4 Organs, only $31. Greatest Bare 

gains Ever Offered. Est. 28 Years. 
GEM PIANO & ORGAN CO. 

Washington, N. J., U.S. A. 


WANTED. $1 an hour. 50 new articles. 
Catalogue and samples tree. 
Cc. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N, ¥,. 
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AGENTS 


= ‘The Mystic Oracle with which you can tell any persons age or any number 
thought 





f, the Handkerchief, Hat, Fan, Parasol and G! 
Bangle Beok of Cards, ail culy two cents. EagleCard Works, CADIZ, OHIO. 


ec 4 N EST Card Sample Book ever sert out 
2 cents. Star Importing Co.,Cadiz, O- 


FFER YET. For 6 cents we will mail you this Stone Bet 
the famous Bird Call or Prairie Whistle, with which 
can imitsteany Birdor Animal, 

Sample Cards. 





and our new Book ot Agata 
Address, BANNER CABD CO,, CADIZ, QO, 
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YOUR CHOICE OF THESE WATCHES 


Our Selling Price of Genuine Dueber Silverine or 
Coldentine Watches reduced to $3.50. 


SAMPLE WATCH 
FREE. 
It ro Not Again 


y 
the factory, and is thoroughly overhauled by our expert 
before leaving our place. We 


To introduce our SOLID GOLD AND SILVER WA 
CHEAPEST. A eae at once and convince New Customers that we are the 
these wonderful ee 


THE SILVERINE §.2",cr.tuce, tue, foistes, spout 


arranted not to tarnish, looks and wears better — 
Senne it is ace stronger and heavier. It is Dust and 
a quality 
most durable ary +. i doubt the Cheapest Watch in the market, 
watch is now sold by many parties for from $15.00 to $20.00 each. 
We now offer you (for the next sixty days) ome of these watches at 
od el low price of $8.50, or the same watch with Mun 


THE “GOLDENTIN 


and beautifully Engraved Patios that have heretofore only been 
found in the most ex: aa sive watches, and are made of that perfect imitation 
of Pure Gold—GO 
Solid Gold, and can 4 be told by an a acid test. These 

— — the same Spring and Elasticity as finest Gold Watch; they 
appearance equal to any $100 Solid 
agg a a Gold ed and which for use is just as 


EWELRY HOUSE IN AMERICA, we make 


Petes 


y no other watch in the world. It is the stro 


a are Solid Goldentine Hunt- 
and are of the elaborately 


TINE—one solid metal, - appearance like 


Gold Watch. You will have the 
pater and gents’ size ONLY $8.50. HEAD WHAT 


EXPERT BAY. il am wel] pleased with the watch; think at the 
price it is thy best out. 

“This brings a watch pee good time within the reach of all.” ‘I a 
a) thorough] 
seen for t 


THE MOVEMENTS sdever movement extra roby jeweled, eu 


“The best movements for the money I ever saw 


examined your watch and think it the best watch I have ever 


4 money. 








beats to the hour—and each Watch 
adjusted to heat and a and atmospheric changes upon leaving 
Watch-maters. 
antee each watch to keep excellent time, 


na to hoe eve perfect satisfaction or money cheerfully refunded; each 










~As we make no mon 
"to help us sell SOL, D GoLD and De SILVE 


watches will not be sent for @8.50 unless the person n onering will honestly en- 
MAM LUSTRATED CAT- 
atch. In - = to protect ourselves from 
welers and speculators atoms in — numbers, we require you to cut out 
; . this advertisement and send it 
to us with your order, that we 
may know you are entitled to 
the honest of these offers 
NOW OR NEVER, Is 
YOUR CHANCE to get the 
best and handsomest Watch 
ever offered. Get up a club and 
get five of your friends to send 
with you. Send us $17.50 
(the price of five watches) and 
also the names and addresses 
of five other persons likely to 
buy watches and jewelry, and 
on receipt of the order for five 
watches at one time, we will 
send you six of these ’ watches; 
thus giving you one 
watch absolutely free 
for your trouble. 
Any person 


Sexen to make sales from our NEW MOTH 
OGUE, which we send free with each w: 







AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE. 





atch warranted for a period of 


OUR GRAND OFFER: 


On receipt of this advertisement and $8.50 
we will send either One of these beautiful 
watches, securely packed, to any address; but 
we will not send more than One of these 
Watches to any One 
more than One watch is ordered, send us the 
Py ey and address of each purchaser for each watch. 


a eae sold ne ie p ieonionty Low Price 


press Money Order, 
Order at once, Our Catalogue sent free. 





lve Years. 









rson at this price. If 







SS from our Catalogue; these 


"JUIHMAUZAR = 
GILNVM SLNIDV 





























can easily secure five subscribers in a single day or evening. Try 
it and see. Or if you sell, or cause the sale of six of these watches 
at different times, within the next sixty days, we will send you 
one free. One watch sold in a town is sure to sell many more 
forus. They are the best selling watch in the market; all com- 
plete, fully warranted, only @8.60. Send your order immedi- 
ately. NOTICE.—That all may see and examine these watches 
before paying for same, we will send them by express C. 
with privilege of full examination at the Express Office, if 50c. 
for each watch ordered is sent us in advance, as a guarantee of 
good faith. If found perfectly satisfactory and exactly as repre- 
sented, you ean pay the balance (@8.00) at the Express Office 
and take the watch, otherwise you do not have to pay one cent. 
To every person sending Cash with the Order (88.50) we 
will send a beautiful TWO STRAND, DOUBLE CURB, 
GOLD PLATED CHAIN AND CHARM FREE. 
Write to-day. Send all money by Post Office Money Order, Ex- 
Bank Draft, Postal Note or Registered Letter. 


THE HARRIS WATCH CO., 


105 5th Avenue, CHICAGO. 








TEN QTE FREE! 


We have just published, in one largeand handsome volume, 

neatly bound in colored covers, and beautifully illustrated, Ten 
Complete Novels, by celebrated authors, as follows : Jasper 
Dane's Secret, by Mise M. E. Braddon; Gabriel's Marriage, by 
Wilkie Collins; A Bride’s Tragedy, by "Miss Mulock; The Rec- 
tor’s Daughter, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens ; Under Life’ s Key, by 
Mary Cecil Hay; The Heiress o Wf, Earnaclife, by Etta W. Pierce; 
The Double House, by Miss Mulock; The m3 at the Gate, w 
Wilkie Collins ; The Rightful Heir, by M. T. Caldor; 
Saved, by Mrs,” Mary A. Denison. § fal ¢ Offer: We will 
send The People’s Home Journal, our large 16-page ,64- 
column élustrated Literary and Family paper, Three onths 
on trial upon receipt of only Twelve Cents in postage stamps, 
and toeach tren tomy we will also send, Free and post-paid, 
the Ten Complete Novels as above; five subscriptions with 
the ten novels Soong to each for 50 cents. This ewe — is made 
to introduce our paperintonew homes. Satisfa ON Pub. 
teed or aeagenent, Address: FY i. Ls LUrTo Pub- 
lisher, 6 urray Street. New 
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hatham Sq., New York. (Box Z) 
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With our complete equipments, is a 
and as a recreation, 








A Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Fashi 
ete. Send 50c. for the Paper for One Year, and get ou 
igo, Send te. torahe Paper for Ono We pe em. ccping Obicag®. 


AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPING, 








